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CHAPTER  I 

THE  WIDOW'S  BEWILDERED  GUESTS 

“Our  first  North  Shore  sunset!"  cried  the  girl. 
“It's  appealing  enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  care¬ 
worn  and  society- worn  world." 

There  was  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  little 
white-haired  mother  standing  in  rigid  posture 
beside  her  on  the  station  platform.  Vacantly  the 
woman  stared  at  the  western  sky  and  the  perpetual 
hills,  where  nature  so  lavishly  bestowed  her  superi¬ 
ority.  Then,  suddenly,  it  all  gleamed — gleamed 
with  a  beauty  that  hurt  her  quivering  senses. 

“I'm  so  wild  with  joy,  I  could  sing  and  run  and 
dance,  couldn't  you  mother  darling?" 

But  the  girlish  voice  with  all  its  sweet  enthus¬ 
iasm  failed  again  and  the  woman  only  shifted  her 
strange  glance  to  the  forlorn  little  depot  and  for¬ 
saken  surroundings. 

Why  doesn't  it  touch  her,  thought  the  girl.  Oh, 
why  doesn't  it  touch  her.  Nothing  can  help  but 
the  sunshine,  the  pines  and — and  happiness. 

Finally  Mrs.  Bancroft  dropped  the  heavy  travel¬ 
ling  bag  from  her  hand. 

“Out  in  the  wilderness !  Merciful  Heavens,  child, 
stop  raving.  Your  father  urges  us  to  this  jumping- 
off  place  and  then  deserts  us.  Where  is  he?  Where 
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is  the  man?  It — it  cannot  be  we  have  made  a 
mistake?” 

“Of  course  not,  dear.  Give  daddy  a  chance  to 
get  here.  Transportation  in  this  old  town  isn’t  the 
‘step  lively’  kind.” 

“But,  Esther,  you  try  me  beyond  human  endur¬ 
ance  with  your  far  fetched  optimism.  If — if  the 
world  was  coming  to  a  disastrous  end  this  very 
instant,  I  believe  you  would  stand  there  serenely 
happy  without  a  bit  of  fear.” 

“Fear  poisons  the  soul,  mother  darlingest.  Now 
come  on  over  here,  on  this  baggage  truck.  There  is 
just  room  for  you  to  squeeze  in  between  these  two 
big  trunks. 

Mrs.  Bancroft  had  no  notion  of  sitting  down. 
The  far  away  look  came  into  her  deep,  shadowy 
eyes  again.  The  same  far  away  look  that  had 
troubled  Esther  from  childhood.  Of  its  signifi¬ 
cance  she  was  more  uncertain  today  than  ever. 

Unable  to  rest  the  woman  paced  up  and  down 
the  long  platform,  suffering  under  too  great  a  state 
of  mental  confusion  to  enthuse  over  anything  save 
the  mighty  sea  of  trouble  roaring  in  her  own  sensi¬ 
tive  mind.  How  thankful  she  was  that  Esther  had 
never  guessed  her  secret.  She  would  hate  this  old 
town  if  it  revealed  anything.  Her  apparent  dis¬ 
tress  brought  the  old  one-armed  station  agent 
shuffling  to  the  platform. 

“Anythin’  I  can  do  for  yer?” 

“Yes,”  sharply.  “You  may  direct  us  to  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Thompson.” 

“Har?  What  say?” 
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The  old  man  stepped  nearer,  holding  his  hand 
behind  his  left  ear. 

“Direct  us  please,  to  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Thompson,”  commanded  Mrs.  Bancroft  this  time 
in  shaking  tones. 

“Ahem,  ahem,  ahem,  well,  yes  ahem.  Do  yer 
refer  to  the  widder? 

“The  same  old  story.  It  has  been  my  experience 
invariably  to  find  the  natives  in  back-woods  towns 
all  related.  Usually  there  are  several  enormous 
families  all  answering  to  the  same  name — Smith 
or  Brown.  This  happens  to  be  Thompson.  I  de¬ 
clare  I  have  never  been  in  quite  such  a  sad  predica¬ 
ment  before.  My  husband  has  failed  to  meet  us. 
We  don’t  know  where  we  are  to  lay  our  heads  to¬ 
night.” 

“We  stopped  in  Boston  for  twenty-four  hours 
while  daddy  came  on  here  to  make  arrangements,” 
explained  Esther.  “The  telegram  this  morning  was 
unsatisfactory  but,  of  course,  he  expected  to  meet 
us  here.  I  know  he  is  on  the  way.” 

“On  foot  probably,”  said  Mrs.  Bancroft.  “One 
would  think  we  hadn’t  a  dollar  in  the  world.  He 
gave  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  we  are  to 
stop  as  Mrs.  Thompson — that’s  all — with  no  initials 
or  directions  whatever.” 

“Where  do  yer  hail  from?” 

“Chicago,”  said  Esther. 

“Oh  a  grand  citee.” 

“Yes,  it’s  a  city  of  wide  interest.” 

“Yer  right  miss,  yer  right.” 

“It’s  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  industries  and 
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money-making  schemes,”  continued  the  girl.  “But 
it’s  wicked  like  all  giant  cities.” 

“So  I  heard  tell  of.” 

“What  a  contrast  this  is !”  she  exclaimed. 
“People  all  around  here  earning  an  honest  living. 
If  you  haven’t  been  to  Chicago  you  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difference.” 

“I  ’  spose.  I’ve  always  wanted  tho’  to  set  my  eyes 
on  that  ere  citee,  but  I  guess  it’s  too  late  now,  miss.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  was  Esther’s  reply,  “It’s  a  won¬ 
derful  place  to  visit,  but  you  are  a  fortunate  man 
to  be  able  to  live  in  this  quaint  old  town.  Out  there 
all  classes  mingle  together  in  the  crowded  thorough¬ 
fares,  hustling,  bustling  for  money-power.  Just 
imagine  yourself  confined  within  brown  stone  walls 
with  asphalt  on  all  sides  and  sky-scrapers  hiding 
all  that  is  worth  while.” 

“But  miss,  yer  ain’t  no  idee  what  this  old  cape 
town  is  like  when  the  cold  storms  come  ’round  and 
it’s  confounded  chilly  with  ther  winds  from  ther 
ocean’s  deep.” 

“Winter  is  an  unfavorable  time,  of  course,  but  I 
think  the  pleasure  of  the  summer  would  more  than 
compensate  for  a  few  disagreeable  months.” 

“Esther,  fasten  my  veil  with  this  barrette.  A 
little  breeze  is  coming  up.  We  must  start  somehow 
— somewhere.  We  mustn’t  linger  here.  Oh,  why 
was  your  father  so  careless?” 

“Well,  madam,  it’s  too  bad.  I’m  sorree  but  I  ruther 
think  it’s  ther  widder  yer  want.  Ther  widder  lives 
up  yonder  ’bout  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
I’ve  heard  tell  she  was  agoin’  to  take  summer  folks.” 
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Mrs.  Bancroft’s  face  clouded. 

“Take  the  car  up  top  the  hill/’  the  old  man 
shouted.  “Ride  ’till  yer  see  a  little  brown  meetin’ 
house.  Ther  Universalists  hold  forth  there.  Ther 
widder’s  one  of  ’  em.  Ride  on  further  ’  till  yer  see 
a  little  settlement  of  cottages.  Hern,  the  grandest 
of  all,  is  at  the  base  of  ther  mountain.  Ther  wid¬ 
der’s  a  mighty  fine  woman.  Got  a  heart  in  her  as 
big  as  ther  mountain  itself.” 

They  thanked  him  and  hastened  up  the  hill.  But 
the  old  station  agent  stood  and  watched  them  with 
breathless  anxiety.  “There !  there !  They’ve  got  the 
car.  One  come  along  from  the  Harbor  just  in  time. 
My  Jerusalem!  What  fine  edicated  folks.  Some 
tony  folks  too,  and  swell  dressed  folks,  but,  not  a 
mite  stuck  up.  Ther  say  ther  real  big  folks  never 
aire.  The  idee  of  ther  a  cornin’  here,  as  if  they 
hadn’t  a  dollar  in  the  world  nor  friend  neither.  No 
automobeel  to  meet  ’em,  no  limooseen,  no  nothin’  at 
ther  station.  Confound  such  works.  It  beats  me, 
it  does.  Wonder  how  the  widder  was  so  lucky  as  to 
get  hold  of  ’em  ’ere  folks  anyhow.  Mighty  queer 
they  don’t  hang  out  at  some  of  our  swell  hotels 
’long  the  shore.  Funny  what,  freaks  some  money 
folks  take.  But  they  ’ll  pay  some  price  alright. 
The  widder  needn’t  be  scared  to  put  it  top  notch. 
That  ’ere  woman  was  a  might  apt  to  stir  up  a  storm 
in  a  tea  saucer.  I  bet  she’s  one  of  these  nervous, 
melonchooler  subjects.  They’re  a  worse  than  ther 

very  d - .  Wonder  where  that  ’ere  man  of  hern  is. 

Where  the  deuce  have  I  seed  that  ’ere  critter  before, 
anyhow?  ’Taint  at  all  likely  I’ve  seed  her  at  all. 
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Face  looks  sorter  familiar  like,  but  seeing  so  many 
folks  gets  me  all  kinder  confused  like.  My  stars ! 
That  young  miss  is  a  peach.  Don’t  take  after  her 
mother  much.  Ther  must  be  some  royal  stock  back 
aways.  I  never  seed  such  great  blue  eyes  and  the 
talk  she  strung  off,  lookin’  as  tho’  she  was  a  readin’ 
the  very  soul  of  a  man,  made  me  shake  in  my  boots  a 
mite.  I  done  my  best  to  talk  to  her,  so  she  wouldn’t 
think  I  was  no  country  green  horn.  Wonder  how 
I  acted  anyhow.” 

The  great  ball  of  fire  over  the  mountain  top  was 
casting  its  reflection  upon  some  of  the  gigantic 
trees,  coloring  them  with  almost  the  red  and  gold  of 
the  autumn,  while  others  untouched  by  its  bright 
rays  retained  the  same  green  robe  of  mid-summer. 
Esther  jumped  from  the  car  and  caught  the  con¬ 
trast  true  to  human  life,  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  youth  and  the  richer  shades  of  declining  years. 

“Look  at  that  darling  colonial  house  ahead, 
mother.  It’s  just  the  kind  of  a  house  I  ’ve  craved 
all  my  life.  The  lawn  is  marvelous  and  Oh !  Bee 
the  flower  garden !  This  is  the  place.  It  must  be. 
I  know  it  is.  What  lovely  little  green  trees,” 

With  immeasureable  delight  Esther  tripped  up 
the  front  walk  and  lifted  the  brass  knocker.  Her 
mother  followed  breathlessly,  her  face  convulsed 
with  pain.  To  the  latter  it  seemed  an  interminable 
length  of  time  before  the  heavy  door  swung  back 
upon  its  hinges  and  the  strikingly  tall  form  of  a 
woman  with  white  hair  and  a  smile  gave  them  wel¬ 
come.  Esther  knew  in  the  flash  of  an  instant  she 
would  never  forget  that  smile.  She  would  remem- 
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ber  it  as  long  as  she  lived — the  bony  hand  and  the 
warm  pressure  it  gave — the  greeting  when  they 
looked  in  each  other’s  eyes. 

“Is  this  Mrs.  Thompson?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“This  is  Esther  Bancroft  from  Chicago  and  my 
mother — Mrs,  Thompson.” 

“Delighted  to  know  you,  ladies.  Come  right  in. 
Make  yourselves  comfortable.  You  look  tired  and 
warm  from  travelling.” 

“Isn’t  this  the  prettiest,  rose-colored,  homey  old 
place,”  ejaculated  Esther  as  Mrs.  Thompson  led  the 
way  into  the  spacious  living-room  on  the  right  of 
the  hall,  with  its  furniture  of  the  colonial  period, 
attractive  paintings  and  spotless  white  ruffled  cur¬ 
tains  stirring  in  the  salt  breeze.  Everything  here 
is  so'  simple  and  yet  the  paintings  are  so>  grand,  the 
piano  so  costly,  thought  Esther.  How  exceedingly 
queer !  Can  the  old  lady  herself  be  an  artist  ?  From 
her  chair  she  could  look  across  to  the  dining-room 
on  the  left  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  individuality 
and  artistic  tastefulness.  It  seemed  to  the  girl 
that  she  was  living  in  a  story  book,  a  big  dream,  and 
every  succeeding  moment  was  taking  her  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  dark  contracted  city, 
where  there  was  little  chance  for  God’s  sunshine  to 
peep  in. 

The  old  lady,  however,  was  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  Like  a  queen  she  looked  in  her  best  gown  of 
black  silk,  lace  collar  and  cameo*  pin,  her  beautiful 
white  hair  arranged  by  the  art  of  a  natural-born 
hair  dresser;  a  black  velvet  bow  fastidiously  repos- 
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ing  among  the  white  waves  at  the  left  of  the  straight 
parting.  She  seated  herself  in  her  favorite  sleepy- 
hollow  chair  by  the  west  window,  but  her  dark  eyes 
dwelt  on  the  young  girl’s  face  while  her  expressive 
lips  parted  unconsciously  as  she  entered  into  the 
depths  of  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  pitiful  story. 

The  woods  were  filled  with  campers.  Mrs. 
Thompson  had  turned  away  many  rest-seekers  who 
had  sought  the  quiet,  unmolested  homestead  in 
which  she  lived  alone,  having  no  inclination  to  rent 
her  place  to  vacationists  of  the  ordinary  type.  But 
she  was  unable  to  recall  an  interview  with  a  man 
who  might  answer  to  the  description  of  Mrs. 
Bancroft’s  husband,  and,  in  fact,  was  so  crushingly 
positive  that  she  had  seen  no  such  person,  that 
Esther  was  obliged  to  assist  her  mother  to  the  couch 
and  procure  some  wine  from  the  old  lady’s  cup¬ 
board.  High  aspirations  had  led  Mrs.  Thompson  to 
admire  the  educated  and  refined  and  she  felt  sud¬ 
denly  drawn  to  these  people  in  their  peculiar 
situation.  An  overwhelming  desire  to  help  them 
mastered  her.  She  must  offer  them  her  very  best 
for  the  night — and  until  they  had  had  opportunity 
to  find  other  quarters. 

“I  had  a  presentiment  that  something  unusual 
was  going  to  happen  today,  so  I  dressed  up  in  my 
best  Sunday  black  silk.  I  little  dreamed  that  I 
should  be  entertaining  Chicago  ladies  lost  or  stolen. 
There  isn’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance  that  anything  has 
befallen  your  husband,  good  lady.  Don’t  worry 
yourself  sick.  There’s  been  some  mistake — at  the 
telegraph  office  perhaps — and  he’s  missed  you.  My 
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sister-in-law  takes  summer  boarders.  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  he’s  up  to  Kip’s  now.  I  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  elaborate  to  offer  you,  living  alone  so,  but  the 
clam  man’s  just  been  around.  I’ll  stew  up  a  nice 
mess  to  stimulate  your  appetites  and  make  some 
hot  biscuits.  Perhaps  this  little  lady  will  make  a 
salad.  Come  to  think  of  it,  there  are  a  few  ever- 
bearing  strawberries  in  the  garden,  and  I  baked  a 
sponge  cake  today.  We  ’ll  top  off  on  sponge  cake, 
berries  and  tea.  Do  you  mind  coming  into  the 
kitchen,  little  lady?” 

“Delighted !”  cried  Esther.  “The  best  fun  I  have 
at  home  is  when  I  can  drive  the  cook  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  try  some  of  my  own  recipes.” 

“Then  come  on,  girlie.” 

Hurrying  toi  the  rear  of  the  house  they  began 
preparation,  bubbling  over  with  excitement  of  the 
meal  and  the  novelty  of  getting  it  together.  Little 
did  they  guess  that  the  woman  they  had  left  reclin¬ 
ing  on  the  couch  was  pacing  the  living-room,  frantic 
with  the  thoughts  racing  through  the  inner  chamber 
of  her  mind,  as  past  and  present  fought  against 
each  other. 

Having  a  few  spare  moments  before  the  clams 
would  be  ready,  Esther  slipped  out  to  the  side 
porch  beneath  the  overhanging  vines  and  honey¬ 
suckle  blossoms.  Before  her  at  the  bend  in  the  road 
stood  an  old  time-worn  building  she  had  not  noticed 
before.  It  had  apparently  been  used  for  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop.  With  its  decaying  walls  and  sinking 
floors  it  was  fast  going  to  ruin  since  the  loss  of  its 
master.  At  the  girl’s  side  towered  the  mountain 
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with  her1  picturesque  slopes,  huge  holders  and  mam- 
moth  pines,  spreading  their  branches  into  unique 
canopies.  Refreshing,  health-giving  air  filled  with 
ozone  was  blowing  from  off  a  mighty  sea  and  pene¬ 
trating  the  shores  of  the  Cape.  Esther’s  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  along  the  horizon  of  the  western  sky.  Dark 
pines  clustered  against  the  pink-tinted  outline, 
cumulous  clouds  travelled  rapidly  toward  the 
North.  An  almost  unearthly  expression  of  perfect 
contentment  floated  across  her  beautiful  face  as 
an  evening  star  peeped  between  the  clouds,  and 
with  all  its  twinkling  radiance,  demanded  her 
attention.  “There  is  something  queer  about  this 
place,”  she  murmured.  A  feeling  crept  deep  down 
into  her  heart  that  she  could  not  comprehend.  It 
was  not  of  impending  disaster  to  her  father,  but  a 
feeling  of  unrest  quite  inexplicable.  The  color 
mounted  to  her  cheeks.  Her  beautiful  blue  eyes 
widened,  but  depression,  wavering  uncertainty, 
could  not  linger.  The  picture  all  around  her  would 
have  stirred  a  heart  of  stone  and  Esther  Bancroft 
was  a  woman  with  a  soul  capable  of  appreciation. 
“I  love  it  all,”  she  whispered.  “How  happy  we  ’ll 
be  when  daddy  comes,” 

The  dining-room  table  with  its  snow-flaked  linen 
cloth,  outlay  of  simple  food,  was  deliciously  invit¬ 
ing,  and  the  fine  fresh  odor  of  the  ocean’s  products 
caught  their  appetites.  The  old  lady  chattered 
continuously  over  her  tea,  and  had  taken  her  third 
cup  before  she  finished  with  her  little  points  of 
interest  and  big  points  of  gossip. 

“You  make  me  forget  — ,”  said  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
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“Er — you — you — I  mean  you  make  me  forget  the 
worry  oyer  my  husband  and  well — er — the  grave 
affairs  of  the  world/7  breaking  into  hysterical 
laughter  followed  by  violent  sobbing. 

Just  at  the  critical  moment  Henry  Bancroft’s 
bald  head  came  into  view.  Esther  rushed  to  the 
door  and  her  mother  followed  all  agitation. 

“Oh,  here  we  are  daddy !  Where  have  you  been? 
You  deserve  the  biggest  scolding  of  your  life  for 
this,”  she  continued  ‘kiddishly.’ 

She  landed  in  his  arms  and  he  kissed  her  fondly. 
Then  releasing  her  he  turned  toward  his  wife. 
“Clara,  how  have  you  stood  the  journey?”  But  the 
woman  turned  away  from  his  caress  with  no 
answer.  The  flow  of  language  always  at  his 
tongue’s  end  failed  him.  “I  thought — you  were — 
to  come — I — I  was  on  my  way  to  meet  the — train.” 

“Just  as  I  told  these  little  women,”  said  Mrs. 
Thompson  rushing  up  to  him  regardless  of  formali¬ 
ty  and  shaking  his  hand  vigorously.  “She  was  on 
the  point,  of  looking  you  up  at  the  City  Hospital 
down  at  the  Harbor  and  the  undertaker’s  establish¬ 
ment.  I  thought  likely  some  careless  operator  had 
caused  all  the  mischief.” 

“And  you  thought  right.  Your  name,  please?” 

“Elvira  Thompson.” 

“Oh,  I  see — Thompson — Thompson.  I  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  family  to  stop  with  Miss 
Katherine  Thompson  above  here.  Not  unusual  at 
all  that  you  should  have  landed  here,  folkies.” 

“There  are  six  families  in  town  by  the  name,” 
said  the  old  lady. 
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“Only  six?  Well,  well,  all  relatives ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Now  come  around  on  the  porch  and 
rest  yourself,  then  we  ’ll  have  some  more  tea.  Come 
on — all  of  you.” 

“Isn’t  this  porch  charming,”  said  Esther  hurry¬ 
ing  up  the  steps.  “Why,  daddy,  it’s  marvelous.” 
She  patted  his  cheek.  “Don’t  take  us  away.” 

“Henry,  this  hospitable  lady  has  been  to  a  great 
extra  on  our  account.  We  must  make  it  right 
before  we  go.” 

“Certainly,  with  pleasure.  Please  accept  this 
little  gift  in  appreciation.” 

“A  ten  dollar  bill!  Never!  You  have  no  idea 
how  much  brightness  they  have  brought  into  my 
empty  old  house.”  She  stole  a  swift  glance  at 
Esther’s  sweet,  girlish  face,  blue  eyes,  and  light 
wavy  hair.  “Oh  man,  how  can  I  let  you  carry  her 
off?” 

“You  have  a  beautiful  place  here,  ideal  for  my 
work,  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  was  directed  to 
the  Thompson  home  above.  This  spot  is  superior. 
I  wonder  if  we  couldn’t  make  the  change?  No,  it  is 
impossible.  You  see  the  rooms  are  all  prepared 
for  us.  It  is  our  misfortune — that’s  all.” 

“She  is  my  poor,  dear  husband’s  maiden  sister. 
I  couldn’t  take  you  from  Kip.  I  was  insane  to 
think  of  it.  There  have  been  people  along  wishing 
to  summer  here — artists  and  nature  lovers,  but  I 
never  take  boarders.  I  am  too>  fond  of  my  own 
peaceful  routine.  But  I’ve  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
your  folks.  Could  you— Oh,  could  you  just  let 
this  little  lady  stay?” 
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The  Bancrofts  remained  silent.  Esther  stood 
with  her  face  upturned  to  the  evening  sky,  her  eyes 
brightening  and  brightening  beneath  long  silky 
lashes,  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  same  twinkling  star 
that  had  drawn  her  so  irresistibly  before  supper. 
The  little  gem  was  brighter  now,  and  as  her  gaze 
lingered  it  widened  and  deepened,  quivering  almost 
with  life  itself.  A  great  vision  stole  into  Esther’s 
soul,  a  vision  around  which  mystery  radiated. 

“Oh,  mother — daddy,  may  I  stay?” 

Henry  Bancroft  looked  into  the  big  blue  eyes 
he  idolized. 

“We  will  manage  somehow,  if  it  is  your  wish?” 
he  said  indulgently. 

“Come  have  some  tea  before  you  leave,  both  of 
you,”  said  the  old  lady,  her  voice  vibrant  with 
gratefulness. 

“Thanks.  My  wife  is  extremely  tired  from  pro¬ 
longed  travel.  We  had  better  go  on  and  have  tea 
some  other  day — ” 

“I  agree  with  you,  Henry.  All  I  care  for  now 
is  to  lay  my  poor,  nervous  head  down  somewhere.” 

Esther  and  the  old  lady  stood  on  the  steps  and 
watched  them  go.  Their  arms  were  about  each 
other  and  their  hair  blowing  in  the  evening  breeze 
— the  silver  and  the  gold.  “I  haven’t  been  so  happy 
since  Roily  was  here,”  whispered  the  old  lady. 

The  scene  of  a  new  novel  dawned  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  as  he  turned  and  looked  back,  but  his 
wife  went  straight  ahead,  the  old  vacant  stare  in 
her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  II 


AN  EXCHANGE  OF  MEMORIES 

“There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  my  little  lady 
from  Chicago  to  regret  the  step  she  ’s  taken  tonight 
if  I  can  prevent  it.  While  she  ’s  upstairs  unpacking 
— she  must  have  some  lovely  gowns,  and  I  ’m  per¬ 
fectly  crazy  to  see  them,  woman  like,  but  don’t  like 
to  appear  too  curious — I  ’ll  just  call  up  the  store 
and  have  some  refreshments  sent  up.” 

Seventy-five  and  active,  spurred  on  by  the  new 
and  brilliant  flame  stirring  in  her  heart,  Widow 
Thompson  made  plans  for  the  evening. 

“708-16,”  she  shouted.  “Holloa  !  Is  this  the 
store?  Is  it  you,  Clara  Perkins?  Well,  this  is 
Widow  Thompson.  I’ve  the  most  bewitching  young 
lady  here — not — not  a  baby  doll  woman,  all  powder 
and  rouge  and  ruby-lipped,  but  a  really  beautiful, 
refined,  educated  woman.  I  don’t  mean  tediouslv 
intellectual — but,  just  the  nice,  interesting  kind  to 
have  around.  Bless  her  heart,  she ’s  beyond  the 
dream  of  an  artist,  Clara,  I  want  to  be  sure  she 
isn’t  homesick  in  my  lonely  old  house  tonight. 
Bend  up  ice  cream — two  quarts.  The  most  expen¬ 
sive  chocolates  you  have.  She ’s  used  to  the  very 
best.  What’s  that?  No,  I’m  not  Tuny.’  Heaven 
sakes  no*,  Clara !  I  ’in  only  the  happiest  old  woman 
on  earth.  Goodbye.  Goodnight,  Clara.  Wait  a 
minute — I ’m  afraid  it  won’t  last,  I  ’m  so  happy. 
Good  things  never  last  with  me,  Clara.” 
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Esther  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  colonial  staircase, 
her  eyes  shining  with  ecstasy,  when  the  old  lady 
clapped  on  the  receiver  boisterously  and  rushed 
toward  her  with  outstretched  arms. 

“I  ’ve  ’phoned  for  some  ice  cream  and  a  box  of 
something  sweet  and  tasty.  I  was  so  afraid  you 
would  have  those  beautiful  things  hanging  in  the 
closet  and  be  seized  with  the  most  dreadful  fit  of 
homesickness  before  I  could  get  anything  to  bridge 
it  over.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  big  ‘come  down’  for 
one  of  Chicago’s  society  ladies.” 

“The  best  ‘come  up’  in  the  world,”  said  Esther 
sweetly.  “Homesick?  I  couldn’t  even  think  of  it. 
I  haven’t  lighted  a  lamp  to  drive  off  the  blues.  I ’ve 
been  sitting  in  the  moonlight,  feasting  my  eyes  on 
that  marvelous  front  room  upstairs.  Where  did 
you  get  that  rare,  beautiful  mirror?” 

“It  was  great  grandmother  Thompson’s  most 
precious  parlor  ornament,  girlie.” 

“Why,  it’s  priceless!  The  specialty  shops  in 
Chicago  would  give  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  it.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it,  Miss  Esther.” 

“I  do.  Your  mahogany  candlesticks  and  the 
braided  rugs  are  exquisite,  and  your  rose-flowered 
draperies  are  superb.  How  artistic  you  are!” 

“Do  you  really  think  so,  honey?  You,  who1  must 
be  used  to  exery thing?” 

“Everything  you  have  is  valuable  and  nice  and 
immensely  attractive,”  replied  Esther.  “I’d  rather 
have  this  little  paradise  than  all  the  brown  stone 
mansions  on  earth.” 
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“How  sweet  of  yon/’  whispered  the  old  lady. 
“Here’s  the  boy  from  the  store.  I  ’ll  get  plates  and 
spoons  right  off.” 

“You  are  wonderfully  generous,  but  please  don’t 
think  I’m  going  to  be  unhappy  if  I’m  not  enter¬ 
tained  every  minute.” 

Soft  breezes  wafted  in  upon  them  carrying  a  sea¬ 
side  air,  as  they  chatted  over  the  frozen  delicacy. 
The  attraction  was  becoming  mutual.  Inwardly 
Esther  was  impressed  that  there  was  something 
obscure,  emblematic  of  sadness  about  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  old  lady.  She  felt  that  the  light-hearted, 
free,  even  jolly  attitude  which  Mrs.  Thompson  had 
taken  since  her  arrival  was  forced,  including  some¬ 
thing  unnatural  to  her  character. 

As  the  full  moon  rose  higher  in  the  Heavens,  the 
living-room  flooded  with  light.  The  antique  daven¬ 
port  with  its  pine  cushions  came  into  luminous 
view,  the  grandfather’s  clock  and  the  sleepy-hollow 
chair  in  which  the  old  lady  sat.  The  baby  grand 
piano,  her  richest  piece  of  furniture,  and  the  solemn 
paintings  on  the  wall  rejoiced  over  all  with  their 
splendor. 

“The  ice  cream  has  gotten  the  best  of  me.  I  can ’t 
eat  any  more.  But  you  finish  it,  girlie.” 

“Why,  Mrs.  Thompson,  what  kind  of  capacity  do 
you  think  I  have?” 

“I  was  crazy  to  order  so  much,  wasn’t  I?  Well, 
never  mind,  Clara,  and  her  poor  husband  are  strugg¬ 
ling  in  business.  Now  tell  me  about  Chicago  and 
the  friends  there.  Have  you  lived  in  the  big  city 
all  your  life?” 
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“No,”  Esther  breathed  deeply.  “I  lived  on  grand¬ 
father’s  farm  in  the  far  west  until  I  was  ten  years 
old.  When  I  think  of  those  blissful,  happy  days, 
free  from  worry,  I  wish  I  were  a  little  child  again. 
Some  way  there  is  nothing  quite  like  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  those  ‘kiddish’  days.  I  spent  hours  and 
hours  riding  through  the  fields  on  my  pony.  Some¬ 
times  I  loaned  him  to  a  small  boy  at  the  Orphanage 
beyond  grandfather’s  estate.  Poor  child !  he  had  so 
little  to  make  his  life  happy.  Mother  and  daddy 
considered  it  much  beneath  my  dignity  to  associate 
with  him.  Sometimes  I ’d  steal  away  and  let  him 
ride.  Do  yon  think  it  shameful?  He  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  child.  I  always  felt  there  was  some  mis¬ 
take  about  his  being  at  the  institution.  Strange 
that  my  mind  should  just  happen  to  drift,  back  to 
him  tonight.  I  doubtless  never  would  have  thought 
of  that  experience  had  we  not  sat  in  this  meditative 
mood.  The  moonlight  some  way  plays  havoc  with 
one’s  thoughts.” 

“What  did  you  call  your  pony?” 

“Dandy.  There  was  life  and  fire  in  his  eyes  when 
we  youngsters  held  the  rein.  The  neighbors  would 
frequently  fly  to  the  windows  terror-stricken,  con¬ 
demning  Charles  Hamlet  for  purchasing  a  wild 
beast,  and  allowing  young  children  to  indulge  in 
reckless  fun.  But  granddaddy  trusted  us.” 

“Am  I  mistaken — or  did  you  say, — ?  child, — 
— what  was  your  grandfather’s  name?” 

“Charles  Hamlet.” 

A  sharp  cry  from  the  old  lady  frightened  Esther 
into  almost  breathless  alarm. 
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“What  is  it?  Are  you  ill?”  she  panted.  “Oh,  oh 
— Mrs.  Thompson  speak  to  me.” 

The  girl  leaned  over  the  old  lady,  stroking  her 
marble-like  forehead. 

“It’s  nothing — nothing,  dear.  I — I  am  subject 
to  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Don’t  be  fright¬ 
ened.” 

Esther  carried  the  same  look  of  distress. 

“Let  me  get  some  spirits  of  ammonia.” 

“No,  no,  girlie.  I  ’m  better  now.  Go  on  with 
your  story.  I  was  becoming  so<  interested.” 

“Not  until  you  feel  equal  to  it.” 

“I ’m  ready  now.  Tell  me,  have  your  parents 
always  lived  in  the  west?” 

“Neither  of  them  are  native  westerners.  I  have 
heard  mother  mention  being  brought  up  in  some 
small  eastern  city.  I  have  a  very  faint  recollection 
of  it.  Mother  avoids  speaking  of  her  childhood. 
Isn’t  it  queer?” 

The  old  lady  nodded. 

“One  would  think  she  might  have  many  pleasant 
memories.  When  I  was  very  young  I  questioned 
her  a  great  deal,  but  she  seemed  quite  affected,  and 
I  finally  made  a  resolution  never  to  refer  to  it. 
Daddy  told  me  one  morning,  when  we  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  one  of  our  quiet  talks,  that  mother,  when  a  child, 
had  lived  in  a  very  costly  mansion  overlooking  the 
sea,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  grandfather  left 
the  palatial  house  and  purchased  the  farm  out  west, 
where  he  superintended  farming  on  a  scientific 
basis.  At  the  same  time  he  was  interested  in  some 
big  business  proposition  in  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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City,  and  through  the  dishonesty  of  his  associates, 
he  met  with  tremendous  losses  until  his  property 
was  greatly  reduced.  My  mother  is  a  very  proud 
woman.  I  think  the  stress  of  circumstances 
through  which  she  must  have  passed,  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  her  silence.” 

“Very  likely,”  agreed  the  old  lady,  intensely 
interested. 

“How  glad  I  am  that  daddy  can  give  her  the 
things  she  lost  in  her  girlhood.  It  is  mother’s  whole 
life  to  be  surrounded  by  grandeur.  Still  she  isn’t 
happy.” 

Usually,  Esther  never  disclosed  personal  matters. 
She  considered  it  unwise  to  acquaint  disinterested 
persons  with  that  which  could  only  satisfy  curious 
minds  and  gossiping  tongues.  She  could  not  have 
told  what  possessed  her  to  confide  in  the  old  lady 
to  such  an  extent,  but  confide  she  did,  without  even 
a  pang  of  regret.  It  seemed  impossible  to  with¬ 
hold  anything.  It  had  all  been  an  unanswerable 
question  so  long,  an  inexplicable  circumstance  in 
the  young  girl’s  mind,  that  she  had  arrived  at  the 
critical  moment  when  it  was  a  great  relief  to  tell 
some  one.  She  had  found  a  confidential  friend. 
She  trusted  the  old  lady  infinitely  and  believed  her 
to  be  a  ready  sympathizer,  but  that  was  all.  She 
little  dreamed  the  vital  interest  that  her  story  had 
created,  or  how  hungrily  the  old  lady  waited  for 
her  words. 

Esther  continued,  “Daddy’s  masters’  degree  was 
conferred  upon  him  at  a  western  University.  I 
have  come  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  it  was 
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while  he  was  completing  his  studies  that  he  met 
mother.  After  grandfather’s  death,  daddy  moved 
his  family  to  Chicago,  and  we  have  remained  there 
ever  since.” 

“Did  you  attend  school  there?” 

“I  had  my  own  governess  until  I  was  sixteen,  and 
then  went  to  a  private  seminary  to  prepare  for 
college.” 

Enthusiastically  Esther  told  many  happy  exper¬ 
iences  during  the  course  of  her  higher  education, 
which  stimulated  Mrs.  Thompson  to  relate  the  story 
of  her  childhood  spent  among  the  hills  of  the  old 
state  of  Maine.  It  was  very  pleasing,  but  not  satis¬ 
fying,  for  it  was  the  later,  family  life  of  which 
Esther  wanted  most  of  all  to  hear.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  wait,  however,  for  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
not  inclined  to  touch  upon  it,  and  the  girl  certainly 
wouldn’t  ask  questions. 

The  old  lady  yawned  casually.  It  was  long 
passed  her  accustomed  bed  time.  Nevertheless,  she 
would  not  own  up  to  it  and,  in  spite  of  Esther’s 
protest  against  further  conversation,  she  persisted 
with  her  store  of  numerous  questions. 

“Have  you  taken  up  any  particular  life  work, 
girlie?” 

“Yes,  I  have  specialized  in  art.  I  succeeded  in 
the  disposal  of  three  paintings  in  New  York  City  on 
my  way  here.  I  have  also  taken  a  course  in  music.” 

Mrs,  Thompson’s  very  soul  went  out  to  the  young 
girl.  She  felt  the  bond  of  relationship  indispensa¬ 
ble.  Esther,  quick  as  a  flash  to  observe,  saw  the 
change  in  the  old  lady.  Happiness  overflowing 
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was  expressing  itself  in  her  countenance,  manner, 
action,  and  voice. 

“Oh,  my  dear/7  she  murmured  sweetly,  tremb- 
lingly. 

Esther’s  eyes  raced  around  the  room. 

“Who  painted  the  beautiful  pictures  here?77 

“It7s  my  work,77  proclaimed  the  old  lady  proudly. 

“Your  work?  Why!  it  is  wonderful.  What  a 
genius  you  are.  Do  you  paint  now?77 

“No,  honey.  I  gave  it  all  up  when  I  married. 
Marriage  is  splendid.  A  profession  is  splendid. 
But  for  a  woman  the  two  combined  prove  a  misera¬ 
ble  failure  in  both.  The  pictures  were  painted 
when  I  was  a  girl  free  from  care.  I  gave  myself  up 
to  the  homelife  when  the  right  time  came.  I  wanted 
something  more  than  worldly  praise.  It7s  too  cold, 
dearie.  I  reckon  you  711  think  so  some  day.77 

Esther  sat  silently,  thinking  seriously. 

“I  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  my  dear  ones,  and  al¬ 
though  I  sit  tonight  in  the  wreck  of  my  lost  hopes, 
rich  blessings  have  been  mine.77 

A  brief  moment  of  stillness  when  their  thoughts 
were  too  deep  to  find  expression  in  words,  then  Mrs. 
Thompson  continued,  her  voice  shaking. 

“You  have  noticed  the  old  building?77 

“Yes.77 

“I  saw  it  fascinated  you.77 

“You  are  going  to  make  a  picture?77 

“At  the  earliest  opportunity.77 

“I  knew  you  would.77  Mrs.  Thompson  breathed  a 
deep  sigh.  “It  was  gradfather  Thompson’s  black¬ 
smith  shop.  All  the  years  of  my  married  life,  ex- 
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cept  a  few,  I ’ve  looked  at  that  shop,  thought  of  the 
dear  good  man  who  toiled  there  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  heard  the  clang,  clang  of  the  iron  sledge  in 
imagination’s  fancy.  My  husband  worked  with 
him  as  a  young  lad,  but  afterward  became  a  builder, 
a  contractor.” 

The  old  lady  closed  her  eyes  and  pressed  her  lips 
tightly  together.  Esther  leaned  over  in  her  chair, 
entering  into  the  very  depths  of  the  old  lady’s  story. 

“He  was  proud  and  dignified,”  she  continued. 
“A  man  possessing  wonderful  integrity.  It  isn’t 
always  the  dressed  up  gentleman  who  is  worth 
while,  Esther.” 

“You  are  right,  Mrs,  Thompson.” 

“Indeed,  dear,  and  do  you  see  the  two  large 
photographs?  One  over  the  mantel,  the  other  over 
the  piano  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have  you  noticed  them  before?” 

“They  caught  my  eye  at  once.” 

“The  one  over  the  piano  is  my  dear,  dear  Roily 
boy.  ‘Bless  his  heart,’  Roily  was  a  fine  upright 
fellow,  thoughtful,  ambitious,  talented — a  great 
musician,  Esther.  But  he  passed  way  with  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  autumn  leaves  in  all  the  freshness  of  his 
youth.  A  year  before  his  death  he  saved  the  life  of 
his  sweetheart  in  a  fatal  railroad  disaster.  They 
were  to  be  married  the  following  fall,  but  tubercu¬ 
losis  took  him.” 

“Oh,  Oh,  I ’m  so  sorry,”  gasped  Esther. 

“At  Thanksgiving  time,  of  the  same  year,  my 
husband  passed  out  with  heart  disease.  The  death 
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occurred  in  the  carriage  when  we  were  returning 
from  dinner  with  Kip.  Then  in  the  spring  some¬ 
thing  else  happened.  When  I  think  of  it,  and  the 
cruel  cause  of  it, — can  I  tell  you?  No,  I ’m  not 
equal  to  it  tonight.  Some  other  time  will  do,  girlie.” 

“Don’t  try.  I  fear  you  have  already  overtaxed 
your  strength.” 

“But  I  must  mention  the  boy  over  the  mantel. 
He  is  my  Howard  boy.  He  is  a  merchant  in  the 
City  of  Boston — he  is  all  I  have  left.” 

“You  must  enjoy  his  visits  often.” 

“No,  no.  Prosperity,  money,  society,  are  control¬ 
ling  his  life.  They  tell  me  my  son  is  a  multi¬ 
millionaire.  What  would  John  say?  He  was 
never  as  fortunate.  But  thank  heaven!  He  left 
me  enough  to  be  comfortable  on  all  the  rest  of  my 
days.  It  would  kill  me  to  be  dependent,  I  don’t 
know  how  the  boy  has  accumulated  so  much,  but 
he  was  always  scheming,  scheming,  when  a  young 
chap.  His  business  has  doubtless  brought  big 
returns,  and  he  has  invested  his  money  wisely. 
They  say  he  has  one  of  the  finest  drawing-rooms  in 
Boston,  hung  with  pictures  from  many  of  the 
world’s  famous  artists.” 

“Have  you  never  seen  his  collection?” 

“Oh  no,  honey.” 

“I  cannot  understand,”  said  Esther,  her  big  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  “how  a  man  with  that  depth 
of  appreciation,  can  neglect  the  little  mother  who 
gave  him  those  finer  qualities.” 

“A  daughter  is  a  daughter  always,  Esther,  but 
a  son  is  sometimes  only  a  son  until  he  gets  a  wife. 
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My  only  grandson  is  a  Yale  student.  Another  year 
he  will  be  a  lawyer.  They  tell  me  he’s  brilliant. 
But  some  way  I  fear  he  will  not  hold  the  Thompson 
name  honored  and  unstained.  Dearie,  I  ’d  give 
half  I  possess  tonight  if  he  could  meet  you.  Your 
beauty  would  captivate  him  and  perhaps  through  it, 
you  could  lift  him  to  noble  heights.  But  I  can’t 
hope  to  arrange  a  meeting.  He  never  darkens  the 
door  of  my  old  house.” 

“Never  comes  here?  I  don’t  want,  to  meet  him. 
Forgive  me,  I  don’t  want  to  meet  that  kind  of  man.” 

The  old  lady  grew  weak  and  no  longer  seemed 
able  to  talk. 

“We  must  retire,”  urged  Esther.  “Let  me  get 
you  something  nourishing.  Wouldn’t  you  like  a 
cup  of  hot  milk?  It’s  a  great  sleep  producer.” 

“No,”  in  a  faint  whisper. 

“A  glass  of  water,  then?” 

“Yes,  you  may  bring  me  a  glass  of  water.  There 
is  a  lamp  on  the  shelf,  back  of  the  cook  stove,  and 
a  match  beside  it.” 

The  clock  was  striking  midnight  when  the  girl 
hastened  to  the  dark  kitchen.  A  change  had  come. 
The  moon  was  wading  in  a  bank  of  clouds,  an  east 
wind  was  increasing.  Strong  salt  air  was  drifting 
through  the  open  windows.  The  fog  horn  was 
blowing  furiously.  A  bright  light  in  the  direction 
of  the  cemetery  attracted  Esther’s  attention  and 
held  it.  She  stood  motionless  for  an  instant,  her 
eyes  opening  wider  and  wider.  Then,  not  wishing 
to  cause  any  suspicion  on  the  part,  of  the  old  lady, 
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she  hurried  back  to  the  living-room,  a  glass  of  water 
in  one  hand,  and  the  lighted  lamp  in  the  other. 

“Night,  night,”  she  said,  pressing  her  first  kiss 
on  the  cheek  of  the  old  lady,  then  upstairs.  She 
did  not  go  with  a  mind  filled  with  foolish  ideas,  but 
a  mind  that  demanded  a  reasonable  explanation. 
She  threw  open  the  window  that  the  night  air 
might  come  in.  How  dark  it  was.  And  she  and 
the  old  lady  downstairs  had  not  even  noticed  the 
moon’s  disappearance,  so  absorbed  were  they  in 
conversation.  A  July  night,  cool,  salty  and 
mysterious. 

For  hours  the  girl  tossed  in  the  big  four-poster 
bed,  preserved  by  the  Thompsons,  thinking  of  the 
past — Mrs.  Thompson’s  past,  and  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  she  recalled  the  light  seen  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  tried  to  fathom  its  origin.  She  resolved 
to  watch  for  its  reappearance  for  several  succeeding 
nights  and  then,  if  it  became  necessary,  to  go  alone 
through  the  cemetery  in  the  dark.  “I ’m  not 
afraid,”  thought  Esther.  “There  is  nothing  to  fear 
out  in  this  peaceful  old  town.  How  perfectly  bliss¬ 
ful  it  is  away  from  the  noise  of  a  wicked  city.  I ’m 
wild  to  sketch,  and  the  opportunity  is  mine.  No 
callers,  no  parties,  and  no  luncheon  to  hinder.  I’m 
wild  to  go  canoeing  on  the  Anisquam  at  sunset  ;  to 
sit  hour  by  hour  looking  into  a  pathless  sea;  to 
watch  the  waves  pounding  against  passing  steam¬ 
ships,  and  to  see  the  white  sails  against  the  horizon. 
Oh,  it  is  glorious  to  be  away  from  the  false  display, 
the  brilliant  glare  of  the  cheapest.” 

Esther  fell  asleep,  dwelling  in  the  lofty  realms 
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of  a  world  all  her  own,  forgetting  she  was  a  woman, 
a  human  being,  whose  world  was  encircled  by  the 
big  world  of  worlds,  and  that  she  must  meet  its 
demands,  face  the  weakness  of  human  nature  on  all 
sides.  There  was  no  escaping  it.  Even  the  region 
she  lauded  so  highly  was  not  exempt.  Its  poison¬ 
ous  fangs  were  there  to  come  forward.  But  she 
slept  softly  and  the  rose-colored  dreams  of  the  night 
were  many. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE 

It  was  sunrise,  Thursday  morning,  one  week 
later.  Not  a  breath  stirred  in  the  trees,  not  a  sound 
rose  from  the  street.  Esther  was  awakened  from 
her  peaceful  slumber  by  the  musical  voice  of  the 
old  lady. 

“Morning,  honey.” 

“Oh — good — good  morning,  Auntie  dear.  I  ’m 
going  to  call  you — Auntie,”  responded  the  girl 
drowsily. 

“Bless  your  heart.  The  porch  is  entertaining  a 
visitor.  Vera  Gray,  of  course.  How  would  you  like 
a  trip  to  Magnolia?” 

The  early  morning  caller  had  made  Esther’s 
acquaintance  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  the 
Thompson  home,  and  had  devoted  her  leisure  hours 
since  to  the  newcomer  from  the  west,  and  her  desire 
to  display  the  wonders  of  the  Cape.  This  time, 
Esther  was  suddenly  tempted  to  plead  busy  and 
could  have  done  so  successfully  had  she  not  feared 
to  arouse  Vera’s  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
work.  She  could  find  no  signs  of  an  approaching 
headache. 

“Tell  her  I  ’ll  be  ready  in  ten  minutes.  Wait, 
dear — how  are  you  this  warm  day?” 

“Like  a  morning  star!  Hurry,  girlie  and  get 
started  before  the  heat  of  the  day  sets  in.  It’s 
going  to  be  a  record  breaker.” 
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For  a  moment  Esther  was  happy  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  decision,  but  during  the  process  of  dressing 
her  mind  became  disturbed  with  conflicting 
thoughts. 

“Vera  is  wonderful  to  escort  me  to  all  the  love¬ 
liest  retreats  on  the  shore.  How  fascinating  she  is ! 
But — but,  some  way,  I  cannot  trust  her.  Her  eyes 
are  brilliantly  dangerous,  yet  they  are  beautiful. 
Oh  dear,  I  wish  I  wasn’t  conscious  of  an  under¬ 
current.” 

After  indulging  in  hot  coffee  and  delicious  muf¬ 
fins,  Esther  felt  equal  to  the  occasion,  however, 
and  it  was  with  a  charming  smile  that  she  welcomed 
Vera  in  the  living-room,  her  white  sport  costume 
revealing  the  beauty  of  her  fair  neck  and  delicately 
molded  arms.  Vera,  sitting  carelessly  upon  the 
piano  bench,  fingering  the  keys  distractedly  with 
one  chubby  hand,  and  arousing  unlimited  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  old  lady,  looked  as  stunning  as  a 
Chicago  coquette  in  her  pink  tennis  suit. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  pull  yourself  together?” 
she  inquired  discourteously.  “It  takes  time  to  over¬ 
come  the  city  laziness,  doesn’t  it?” 

“I  couldn’t  miss  the  sunrise,”  answered  Esther. 
“I  live  for  it  out  here.” 

She  picked  up  her  parasol  regretfully.  “The 
thermometer  registers  high.  We  had  better  go.” 
Then  she  kissed  the  old  lady  with  one  of  the  sudden 
outbursts  of  affection  characteristic  to  her  nature. 

“Take  good  care  of  yourself,  honey.  The  old 
house  will  be  forlorn  enough  in  your  absence.” 

With  uplifted  head,  and  a  spirit  of  proud  indif- 
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ference,  Vera  followed,  and  into  the  grey  depths  of 
her  eyes  stole  the  first  signs  of  jealousy. 

Magnolia  arose  to  meet  them  with  refreshing 
enchantment,  and  as  they  strolled  through  the  wide 
avenue,  beneath  the  graceful  arch  of  its  famous 
elms,  leading  to  one  of  the  most  exclusive  and 
wildly  alluring  resorts  of  the  shore,  the  palatial 
residences,  each  more  beautiful  than  the  last 
delighted  their  eyes.  The  architectural  towers  of 
the  glorious  hotels  were  next  in  line,  the  gardens 
gorgeous,  the  tennis  courts  alive  with  enthusiasm. 
The  spacious  verandas  were  thronged  with  pleas¬ 
ure-loving  people,  and  strains  of  popular  music  and 
shouts  of  superficial  gayety  filled  the  air. 

“Esther  look !  The  style !  Aren’t  those  costumes 
corking?  Let’s  go  in.  Let’s  take  a  chance  on 
getting  acquainted.  Nobody  knows  us  down  here.” 

“I’m  hopelessly  selfish,”  answered  Esther.  “I 
want  to  spend  every  minute  by  the  sea.  Daddy 
will  motor  down  with  us  for  dinner  some  evening.” 

“Nonsense!  What  do  we  want  of  him?  Come 
on.  What  do  we  care  who  hears  about  it.  Look — 
see  those  Paris  effects !  What  must  it  be  at  night. 
I’ve  never  seen  such  a  gorgeous  crowd  here  before. 
This  season  takes  the  lead.” 

“Of  course,”  was  Esther’s  reply.  “The  country 
has  never  been  so  money-mad.  There  will  be  an 
awful  crash  one  of  these  days.” 

“As  you  journey  through  life,  live  by  the  way, 
is  the  motto  for  me,”  answered  her  companion,  her 
eyes  luminous. 

The  spectacular  display  which  held  Vera’s  osten- 
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tatious  mind,  did  in  no  way  attract  Esther.  Tired 
of  the  emptiness  of  society  and  sick  of  the  life  that 
she  believed  had  been  instrumental  in  breaking 
down  her  mother’s  nerves,  the  girl  longed,  in  her 
innermost  heart,  to  get  away  from  it  all.  Vera 
permitted  herself  to  be  led,  but  a  spasm  of  pain 
crossed  her  face. 

Soon  both  girls  were  looking  down  into  the 
chasm,  watching  the  wild  waves  from  the  vast, 
ocean  bursting  in  the  air.  Esther  stood  thrilled  for 
a  moment  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  then  her  eyes 
filled  with  hot,  rebellious  tears.  “Oh  blessed 
health,”  she  whispered,  “the  greatest  gift  to 
humanity,  and  yet  least  adored.  Why,  oh  why,  are 
people  ready  to  sell  the  most,  precious  asset  of  life 
for  pleasure.”  Not  allowed  to  meditate,  Esther 
was  snatched  away  to  a  secluded  corner  beneath 
an  overhanging  rock.  The  clang  of  a  distant  bell 
reached  their  ears. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Esther. 

“The  danger  bell  of  Norman’s  Woe,  where  the 
Schooner  Hesperus  was  wrecked  on  that  dark  and 
wintry  sea.  You  remember  the  poem?” 

“I  do.”  A  mournful  expression  passed  over 
Esther’s  face.  “What  a  dreadful  night  that  must 
have  been.  Oh,  girlie,  this  place  is  almost  spooky.” 

“You’re  right,”  replied  Vera,  “There  is  more 
than  one  haunted  corner  on  this  old  shore.” 

“Haunted?” 

“Yes,  haunted.  A  mystery  surrounds  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  home.  There !  like  a  perfect  idiot,  I’ve 
told  you.  But  perhaps  it’s  better  that  you  know.” 
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“Haunting  mystery  !”  cried  Esther. 

“It’s  the  truth.” 

“What  can  you  mean?”  demanded  Esther,  grow¬ 
ing  interested  and  a  little  suspicious. 

“Well,  this  is  the  way  the  story  goes — Mrs. 
Thompson’s  brother  from  Brunswick,  Maine  lived 
in  the  old  house  during  a  winter  while  the  Thomp¬ 
son  family  resided  in  some  place  nearer  Boston, 
giving  the  youngest  son  an  opportunity  to  complete 
his  musical  education  under  failing  health.  The 
old  man  had  buried  his  whole  family,  and  in  the 
melancholy  wreck  of  his  lost  hopes,  prompted  by 
the  desolation  of  his  surroundings,  took  poison  one 
bleak  night  and  died  in  a  raving  delirium.  Nothing 
can  induce  Mrs.  Thompson’s  relatives  in  Boston  to 
spend  a  night  in  the  old  house.  All  sorts  of  noises 
occur.  Haven’t  you  been  aroused?” 

“How  absurd !  I  have  heard  nothing.” 

“Loud  rappings  and  shrieking  cries  have  been 
heard  from  there  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  It’s  a 
miserable  story,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  you  suffer  a 
nervous  shock  for  the  world.  Young  girls  have 
been  known  to  develop  nervous  prostration  from 
a  severe  shock.  You  must  have  noticed  the  light 
in  the  cemetery?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  wasn’t  you  frightened?” 

“No.  I  was  curious  to  know  the  origin  of  it. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  led  me  to  go  through  the 
cemetery  at  ten  o’clock  one  night.  I  made  a 
reasonable  discovery.  The  light  is  the  mere  reflec- 
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tion  of  the  street  lamp  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
monument.” 

“You  didn’t  go  alone?” 

“I  did.” 

“I  can’t  believe  it,”  cried  Vera  terrified. 

“So  you  doubt  my  ability  to  tell  the  truth,” 
laughed  Esther.  “Oh,  girlie,  how  can  you  entertain 
that  foolishness  in  these  days  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est.  enlightenment?” 

Vera  found  relief  in  the  dashing  appearance  of 
a  young  couple  near  by. 

“Isn’t  her  dress  a  creation?  He’s  a  peach  of  a 
man.  My  friend  is  his  equal  in  physique,  but  he’s 
handsomer.  1  suppose  you  have  a  friend  too?” 
ventured  Vera. 

“No  special  friend.  Several  acquaintances.” 

“Mine  is  the  biggest  catch  on  the  Cape  this 
summer.” 

“How  nice!  exclaimed  Esther,  smothering  a 
smile. 

“He  has  grand  shoulders  and  a  wonderful  voice. 
Oh,  he’s  a  perfect  dream  of  a  man.” 

“What  is  his  profession?” 

“He — er — he  doesn’t  have  to  work.  His  dad  left 
him  a  lot  of  money.  Won’t  it  be  thrilling  to  have 
a  man  who  doesn’t  have  to  go  to  a  miserable  old 
office?  He  can  entertain  me  every  minute.” 

“I  should  be  inclined  to  feel  sorry  for  a  man  who 
had  no  work  to  do  in  the  world.” 

“Why?  I  think  he’s  the  luckiest  man  on  earth. 
I’m  fortunate  to  be  the  favored  one  too,  with  city 
belles  everywhere.” 
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“Then  you.  are  engaged?” 

“No — not  exactly,  although  Pm  sure  he  loves  me 
devotedly  because  he  kisses  me  with  such  fondness.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  Esther  struggling  with  mixed 
feelings. 

“My  hope  chest  is  brimming  over  with  the  dainti¬ 
est,  linens.  Tell  me  how  to  win  him  quickly?  You 
must  have  had  some  experience.  My  whole  happi¬ 
ness  depends  on  him.” 

“Has  he  spoken  no  word  of  love?” 

“No,  but  he  must  love  me.” 

“Where  is  he  from?” 

“New  York  City.” 

“If  he  is  wealthy,  unoccupied  and  from  New 
York  City,  Pm  afraid  he’s  a  man  of  the  world. 
I’d  keep  my  heart  locked  tightly  for  the  present. 
A  woman’s  heart,  is  just  as  worth  winning  today 
as  it  ever  was.” 

“You  take  life  too  seriously,  Esther.” 

“You  asked  for  my  advice,  girlie.  Just  be  sure 
he  isn’t  an  actor  and  then  dream  your  dreams.  I 
wish  he  had  told  you  he  loved  you  before  he  kissed 
you.  I  should  have  all  the  respect  in  the  world 
for  him,  if  he  had.” 

“You’ll  be  a  confirmed  old  maid,  if  you  don’t, 
look  out,  Esther  Bancroft.  I’d  rather  jump  off  the 
dock.” 

“I’m  not  worried,”  said  Esther  laughing.  “So 
you  think  the  only  object  in  a  girl’s  life  is  a  man, 
do  you?  I’m  afraid  that  is  what,  most,  of  the  men 
think.” 

“Will  you  come  to  see  me  in  my  exquisite  Fifth 
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Avenue  house,  Esther  ?  Ell  have  loads  of  beautiful 
gowns,  and  maids  to  wait  on  me,”  Vera  continued 
teasingly. 

“I  suppose  the  rooms  are  furnished  in  your 
imagination?” 

“Let  me — let  me  tell  you — ” 

“Look !  Quick !  Vera,  see  that  giant  wave  burst¬ 
ing  in  the  chasm,  all  wild  and  sparkling.  What  a 
magnificent  setting  for  a  picture?  Did  you  miss 
it?” 

“Yes.  I  was  arranging  carnations  in  a  cut  glass 
vase  on  my  breakfast  table.  He  loves  me,  doesn’t 
he,  Esther?” 

“I  hope  so.  Just  be  sure — that’s  all,  and  then 
build  your  castles.” 

“Lecturer!”  sneered  Vera.  “Charlie  Wellington 
would  hate  your  prudish  notions.  You’ll  be  a 
hard-faced  spinster  surrounded  by  cats  and  a  high- 
pitched  parrot.” 

“How  complimentary !  Dear  me,  I  haven’t 
thought  that  far,”  said  Esther  amused.  “My  mind 
is  crowded  with  my  work  and  the  dearest  dream! 
I’m  going  to  build  a  darling  house  someday.  Not 
a  mansion,  but  a  sweet,  little  paradise  with  the 
things  in  it  I  love.” 

“And  live  alone  all  the  rest  of  your  life  with 
your  miserable  old  work  for  company,  I  suppose. 
Would  that  satisfy  you?” 

“Perhaps  not,  Vera.  I’m  human.  I’m  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  love.  But  you  see  I  haven’t  found  the 
man  for  whom  I  could  willingly  give  up  my  life’s 
ambition.  In  married  life  my  duty  would  be  to 
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make  my  husband  happy.  It  would  require  all  my 
time  to  make  the  home  a  beautiful  dream  of  sun¬ 
shine.  I  should  have  no  right  to  be  occupied  with 
a  profession.  A  woman,  who  hasn’t  her  husband’s 
interest  at  heart,  is  not  the  kind  to  be  married.” 

“Well,  whatever  your  work  is,  couldn’t  you  give 
it  up?” 

“Joyfully,  if  I  loved  enough.” 

“Don’t  worry,  you’ll  never  allow  yourself  to.” 

“Perhaps  I’ll  surprise  you,  Vera,  if  a  wonderful 
man  with  a  personality  and  a  profession  to  which 
I  can  look  up,  happens  along.  I  may  let  him  help 
me  with  the  house.  I  couldn’t  marry  without  the 
highest  reverence  and  respect.  I’d  rather  lean  on 
my  husband  than  to  have  him  lean  on  me.” 

“You’re  an  idealist,  Esther.  Money  will  cover 
up  a  multitude  of  ‘ifs  and  ands’.” 

“But  money  alone  can  never  make  happiness. 
There  is  no  love  without  harmony  of  heart  and 
soul.” 

“I  tell  you  Esther,  you  take  life  too  seriously.” 

“All  right,  but  I  believe  there  should  be  more 
common  sense  used  in  marriage.  Have  you  never 
thought  what  it  would  be,  married  to  a  man  of 
opposite  tastes?  After  the  glamour  of  the  first 
few  months  had  worn  off,  what  would  it  be  without 
the  sympathetic  chord  of  understanding — the  con¬ 
genial  companionship  that  lasts?  Without  it  the 
greatest  infatuation  in  the  world  falls  flat.” 

“Oh,  nonsense !  I’ve  never  wasted  my  time 
thinking  it  out.” 

“It’s  the  truth,”  answered  Esther.  “Look  around 
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the  world  for  examples  of  discord.  Are  you  ready 
to  embark  on  a  tempestuous  sea  ?  Fm  not,  although 
I  think  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  being  united 
with  the  right  one — that  is  what  God  expects  of 
marriage.  We  had  better  go  now.  Mrs.  Thompson 
will  be  waiting  luncheon.” 

“I’ll  come  down  this  afternoon  or  evening,  and 
we’ll  continue  our  discussion,”  said  Vera, 

“I  have  promised  to  go  out  with  Mrs.  Thompson 
at  three  o’clock.  This  evening  I  shall  be  occupied 
too.  I’m  sorry.” 

It  was  four  o’clock  when  they  finally  started  for 
“Hollow  Crest,”  where  Miss  Katherine  Thompson’s 
boarders  lounged.  Esther  was  gowned  in  pink 
organdie  and  the  old  lady  in  lavender  muslin.  At 
the  bend  in  the  road  a  young  man,  in  a  white  flannel 
suit,  passed  them.  Esther  glanced  up  to  see  the 
old  lady  bowing  most  graciously  to  a  gentleman, 
whose  bow  in  return  was  exceedingly  courteous. 
It  brought  a,  flood  of  color,  for  she  didn’t  like  the 
startled,  searching  gaze  that  met  her  eyes. 

“He  is  the  handsome  Charles  Wellington, 
millionaire  and  society  leader  from  New  York,  son 
of  the  late  Albert  Wellington,  distinguished 
banker,”  explained  the  old  lady.  “No  doubt  he’ll 
call  around  now  he’s  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss 
Esther.” 

“I  shall  be  either  out  or  indisposed  if  he  chooses 
to  call,”  thought  Esther.  But  she  found  relief  in 
changing  the  subject. 

Charles  Wellington  turned  around  in  front  of 
the  little  brown  church  hoping  to  pass  them  again 
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but,  alas,  he  was  too  late.  They  had  turned  in  at 
the  woodland  path.  -He  could  just  distinguish  a 
pink  sleeve  disappearing  from  view.  Why  hadn’t 
he  planned  to  see  Esther  Bancroft  before?  Vera 
Gray  had  pictured  the  western  girl  plain,  ordinary, 
ugly.  Charles  Wellington  never  had  been  known 
to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  for  an  unattractive 
girl.  But  she  was  beautiful,  excelled  any  New 
York  girl  he  had  ever  met.  He  sauntered  toward 
the  Colonial  Inn  with  determination.  Eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening  would  find  him  lifting  the  brass 
knocker  at  the  Widow  Thompson’s  home. 


I 


CHAPTER  IV 

AN  INTRUDER  UPON  THE  SCENE 

“Mr.  Wellington  is  here.  Are  you  at  liberty?” 
inquired  the  old  lady,  opening  the  den  door  clamor¬ 
ously,  and  erruptively  bursting  forth  the  announce¬ 
ment.  “He’s  a  fit  subject  to  enter  a  palace.” 

“Come,  Henry.  Come  now.  The  work  can  be 
postponed  and  will  find  you  the  more  adaptable,” 
pleaded  Mrs,  Bancroft. 

“What?  What?  The  d — !  Where  is  Esther?” 
demanded  the  literary  genius,  laying  down  his 
composition  with  regret,  and  wiping  his  eye  glasses 
energetically. 

“Esther  retired  to  her  room  after  dinner.  She 
expressed  the  emphatic  desire  to  spend  the  evening 
in  quietude.  But  Ull  call  her  later.” 

The  days  had  been  sight-seeing  days  and  the 
evenings  thus  far  pleasure-seeking  evenings  of  a 
recreational  nature.  Henry  Bancroft  and  his  wife 
had  stopped  on  their  way  from  the  Harbor  for  the 
first  quiet  few  hours  undisturbed  by  the  fanaticism 
of  boarders,  and  were  seated  together  on  either 
side  of  the  table,  one  devouring  the  Elite  Styles, 
the  other  weaving  the  first  threads  of  a  prospective 
manuscript,  when  the  line  of  thought  was 
interrupted. 

Henry  Bancroft  could  recover  quickly,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  discussing  the  latest 
report  from  the  stock  market  with  Wellington. 
But  as  they  drifted  on  from  one  subject  to  another, 
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the  scrutinizing  blue  eyes,  beneath  the  gold-rimmed 
glasses,  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  young 
Wellington’s  knowledge  of  business  and  politics 
was  limited.  Finally  the  latter  became  disturbed 
with  mental  fears  that  the  immediate  topics  were 
shamefully  displaying  his  ignorance,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  end  the  discourse  by  suggesting  that  the 
women  folk  join  in  a  game  of  bridge.  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  politely  declined  to  participate.  Mrs,  Bancroft 
would  have  been  delighted  to  indulge,  had  the  old 
lady  understood  the  game,  but  the  women  took 
more  active  part  in  the  conversation,  talking  of 
trivial  happenings  about  the  town,  more  suited  to 
Wellington’s  sensitive  brain  capacity. 

How  odd  it  seemed  to  him,  sitting  there  in  the 
quiet  old  homestead  with  its  ancient  furniture  and 
grandfather’s  clock.  He  had  come  to>  see  Esther 
Bancroft.  He  had  remained  almost  an  hour,  still 
the  young  lady  did  not  appear.  He  was  impressed 
that  the  girl  was  in  the  house.  Her  indifference 
wounded  his  pride  to  considerable  extent.  Always 
he  had  been  flattered  by  the  ladies  of  fashionable 
circles.  He  could  not  understand  this  situation. 
It  was  a  very  unpleasant  pang  that  he  experienced 
as  he  leaned  back  in  the  sleepy-hollow  chair  and 
smoked  a  cigar. 

“Is  little  Esther  ton  tired  to  join  us?”  inquired 
the  old  lady,  observing  the  unnatural  attitude  of 
their  visitor. 

“Esther  is  feeling  very  much  fatigued  after  a 
strenuous  day,  but  I’ll  call  her,  perhaps  she  will 
come  down  and  give  us  some  music.” 
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Mrs.  Thompson  started  at  the  mention  of  music. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  left  the  room  in  search  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Young  Wellington  straightened  up  in  his 
chair,  tossing  liis  cigar  through  the  open  window 
and  Henry  Bancroft  crossed  his  knees  contentedly, 
taking  in  the  truth  of  the  whole  situation. 

Esther  sat  before  the  little  old-fashioned  table  in 
her  room,  writing  a  letter,  when  her  mother 
entered.  She  was  robed  in  a  lavender  silk  kimona, 
boudoir  cap  and  slippers,  her  beautiful  golden  hair 
falling  over  her  shoulders. 

“I?m  going  to  urge  you  to  dress  and  come  to  the 
living-room.  Mr.  Wellington  is  downstairs.  You 
are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact,  and  have  heard 
most  of  the  conversation  through  the  open  stairway. 
He  seems  like  a  noble  fellow.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
let  a  little  delusive  girl  prejudice  you  against  him.” 

“Very  well,  mother,  I’ll  do  as  you  ask,”  was  the 
sweet  dutiful  response.  “I  should  be  delighted  to 
meet  Mr.  Wellington  had  not  Vera  told  me  so  much 
about  him.  Pm  not  a  fanatic.  Pm  anxious  to  meet 
all  the  interesting  people  around.  I  shall  want 
some  recreation  occasionally — some  good  fun. 
But  Mr.  Wellington — oh,  dear — Pm  too  well 
acquainted  with  him  now.” 

“Nonsense!  Charles  Wellington  is  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  banker.  He  has  always  moved  in 
Fifth  Avenue  society.” 

“Yes,  and  never  worked  a  day  in  his  life.” 

“Never  mind,  we  haven’t  time  to  discuss  his 
history.  Hurry!  Be  as  quick  as  possible.” 

The  girl  slipped  into  a  dress. 
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“His  features  are  perfect,  Esther.  High  life  has 
left  no  imprint.  Most  young  men  sow  wild  oats, 
but  come  out  splendidly.  What  if  he  does  play  a 
wager  at  the  race  track  and  lounge  at  aristocratic 
clubs?  He  can  afford  to,  and  I  dare  say  is  not  an 
extremist.  Besides  what  has  that  to  do  with  your 
meeting  him  socially,  just  as  your  father  or  I  would 
meet  him?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Esther,  twisting  her  hair. 
“Eve  met  many  of  the  same  type.  It  is  only  on 
Vera’s  account  that  I  rather  he  wouldn’t  come  here. 
One  call  is  enough  to  make  trouble.  Jealousy  and 
exaggeration  are  her  weak  points,” 

The  gentlemen  were  comparing  society  in  the 
west  to  that  of  the  east,  when  Esther  and  her 
mother  descended  the  stairs.  “What,  a  contrast 
this  old  romantic  town  is,  so  far  removed  from  the 
glare  of  the  great  white  way,”  said  Bancroft,  “One 
has  time  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  and  to  think 
about  the  hidden  power  behind  the  natural  wonders 
of  the  world.” 

A  cheery  laugh  startled  them  from  the  door  way. 

“Preaching  a  sermon,  daddy  dear?  Pardon  me 
for  interrupting,”  she  continued  in  a  marvelously 
soft  voice,  “but  I  want  you  all  to  have  some  of  my 
choice  berries.”  She  carried  a  small  basket  as  she 
went  forward  to  shake  hands  with  young  Welling¬ 
ton.  “Mr.  Wellington — my  daughter.” 

“Good  evening,  Miss  Bancroft  This  is  an  un¬ 
expected  pleasure.  I  was  beginning  to  fear  this 
rough  country  had  tired  you  out,” 

“Not  at  all,  Mr.  Wellington.  Why  it  seems  as 
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if  one  could  go  on  forever  and  ever  and  still  find 
some  refreshing  retreat,  unsolicited  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  ” 

She  smiled  and  the  color  flooded  her  cheeks.  The 
sweet  smile  seemed  almost  to  reflect  upon  his  own. 
Wellington  had  never  appeared  at  a  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“Have  some  of  my  berries,”  she  urged.  “They 
are  SO'  sweet  and  juicy!  Mrs.  Thompson  and  I 
gathered  them  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  just 
before  dark.  We  wanted  to  make  the  climb,  but 
before  we  could  stop  picking  berries  and  gathering 
ferns,  the  dense  wilderness  stared  in  our  faces.  I 
placed  the  basket  on  the  stairs  when  we  returned 
and  forgot  it  completely  until  just  now,  when  I 
sought  it  out  of  its  hiding  place.” 

“You  see  I’m  affording  myself  opportunity  for 
frequent  indulgence,”  said  Wellington,  reaching 
for  the  basket  after  it  had  been  around  the  room, 
and  finding  a  place  for  it  near  at  hand.  “I  confess 
the  atmosphere  of  this  old  town  is  sometimes  kill¬ 
ing,  but  Pm  a  lazy  fellow  and  instead  of  seeking 
out  the  spots  of  interest,  like  Miss  Bancroft  who 
seems  to  deem  it  a  place  of  wonders,  I  rather  settle 
back  and  let  someone  entertain  me.  Perhaps  she 
will  offer  to  escort  me  to  some  of  the  entrancing 
nooks  I  ought  to  know.” 

“Play  one  of  those  soft  melodies  that  Kolly 
played  so  beautiful,”  said  the  old  lady  tactfully. 
“We’ve  waited  the  whole  evening  for  some  music.” 

“Do  favor  us,”  urged  Wellington.  “This  day  has 
been  a  dull  one.  I  was  so  deuced  lonesome  around 
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noon,  its  a  wonder  the  metropolis  doesn’t  claim  me 
tonight.” 

“Really !”  laughed  Esther.  “A  roving  mind  you 
have.  Nothing  could  drag  me  away.  I’m  too  fond 
of  the  wilds,” 

Her  fingers  glided  harmoniously  over  the  keys, 
Roland  Thompson’s  baby  grand  piano  retained  the 
same  mellow  tone  of  its  infancy,  old  age  having 
tended  to  increase  its  sweetness  rather  than  lessen 
it,  Esther  rendered  the  old  lady’s  favorites  one 
after  another,  and  then  delighted  Wellington’s 
operatic  tastes.  He  leaned  over  in  his  chair,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  her  lovely  face,  oblivious  to  every¬ 
thing  save  the  strains  of  the  music,  which  was  a 
part  of  her  very  life.  Few  have  the  commanding 
power  over  the  piano  that  Esther  Bancroft 
possessed.  Thousands  have  spent  money  and  years 
striving  to  obtain  that  expression  and  ease  that  she 
displayed,  but  at  last  failed  to  accomplish  it,  Her’s 
was  a  wonderful  talent,  far  beyond  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  mechanical  practitioners,  who  have 
drummed  always  and  are  destined  to  drum  on  for¬ 
ever.  Wellington  had  never  heard  anything  that 
could  equal  the  richness  of  her  music. 

The  old  lady  closed  her  eyes  and  turned  her  head 
toward  the  window.  “How  beautiful !  How  beau¬ 
tiful  !  That  child’s  touch  is  so  much  like  Roily’s, 
It’s  soul  playing.  It’s  the  kind  of  music  that  tells 
stories.  It’s  the  kind  of  music  that  carries  one 
away  on  the  swift  wings  of  imagination.” 

“Miss  Bancroft  was  too  much  occupied  with 
pressing  duties  to  see  me,  but  she  finds  time  to 
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entertain  Charles  Wellington  the  whole  evening,” 
came  a  sneering  voice  from  the  doorway. 

The  music  ceased.  Esther  turned  around  on  the 
piano  bench,  her  eyes  flashing  with  astonishment, 
as  Vera,  Gray  ran  into  the  room. 

“Why  good  evening,  Vera,”  said  Wellington. 
“Miss  Bancroft  has  been  favoring  me  with  some 
fine  music,  perfectly  executed.  She’s  a  wonder  on 
the  piano.” 

“Oh  indeed !  Pardon  any  seeming  impoliteness 
on  my  part.  I  was  merely  passing  and  looked  in 
to  satisfy  myself.  I  bid  you  good  evening.  I’ll  see 
Esther  tomorrow.” 

“Stay  and  have  a  game  of  bridge,”  suggested 
Esther. 

But  the  girl  dashed  unceremoniously  through  the 
open  door  and  was  gone,  leaving  Esther  and  Well¬ 
ington  unconsciously  looking  into  each  other’s 
faces.  Neither  spoke,  both  were  too  much  exasper¬ 
ated  to  find  words  suited  to  the  occasion.  No  sound 
was  heard  save  the  pronounced  ticking  of  the  clock 
in  the  grim  silence. 

“Play  that,  little  Sonata,  Esther,”,  requested  the 
old  lady,  first  to  find  voice. 

The  girl  obeyed. 

“Will  you  go  with  me  for  golf  at  the  Country 
Club  in  the  morning?”  asked  Wellington  as  he  was 
about,  to  leave. 

“I  adore  golf.  I’m  sorry,  but  I  have  another  en¬ 
gagement.” 

“I’ll  come  tomorrow  afternoon  then,  and  shall 
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expect  yon  to  accompany  me  to  the  summit  of  old 
Mt.  Anne.” 

“Some  other  time,  Mr.  Wellington.  I’ve  prom¬ 
ised  the  afternoon  to  daddy.” 

“Tomorrow  evening  then?  Will  you  go  to  the 
Surf  side  for  dinner  ?” 

“I  appreciate  your  kindness,  but  I  cannot 
arrange  it,”  said  Esther  in  a  cold,  reserved  manner. 

“Not  even  for  the  dinner?” 

“Not,  even  for  the  dinner,”  she  repeated  in  a  per¬ 
turbed  state  of  mind. 

But  Henry  Bancroft  and  his  wife  arose  to  meet 
the  occasion,  and  the  old  lady  added  a  word  at  the 
critical  moment,  so  that  when  at  last  he  went, 
Esther  told  him  she  would  be  ready  the  next  after¬ 
noon  at  three. 

Midnight  found  the  young  girl  still  in  the  living- 
room,  leaning  her  tired  head  on  the  table,  her 
cheeks  burning,  the  night  air  sweeping  across  her 
face. 

“If  I  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  I  never  could 
forget  the  hatred  in  her  eyes.  What,  have  I  done? 
Why  did  I  come  to  this  old  town?  I  wonder  if 
this  little  world  can  really  be  so  sinful,  this  little 
nature  world,  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  great 
universe.  I  have  been  so  selfish  as  to  call  it  all  my 
own.  Did  I  come  here  that  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  might  be  revealed  to  me?  Perhaps  my  city 
life  has  not  been  a  monotonous  process  of  dull 
events  with  nothing  to  be  gained,  for  it,  has  taught 
me  to  understand  the  ways  of  the  world  as  nothing 
else  could.” 
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Esther  passed  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  swept 
the  golden  hair  from  her  moist  forehead,  took  out 
the  pins  and  let  it  fall,  in  beautiful  waves,  down 
her  back.  Then  she  relaxed  in  the  old  lady’s  chair 
by  the  window.  The  atmosphere  was  oppressive 
about  the  room,  heavy  with  mingled  cigar  and 
cigarette  smoke,  but  here  it  was  balmy,  sweet  with 
the  breath  of  the  pines.  Not  the  faintest  glimmer 
of  a  star  could  be  seen.  The  mountain  was  in 
gloomy  darkness. 

“I  hope  it  will  rain  tomorrow,”  thought  the  girl 
desperately.  “The  gardens  and  lawns  are  suffering 
severely  for  the  want  of  water.  Everybody  seemed 
against  me  this  evening.  Mother  and  daddy  did 
not  understand.  Mrs.  Thompson  did  not  realize. 
But  I  see  it  all  now.  Lonely  as  Mr.  Wellington  has 
been  and  out  of  health,  Vera  has  helped  pass  some 
of  the  wearisome  days.  She  is  pretty  and  would 
appeal  to  a  certain  type  of  men  for  pastime.  How 
can  she  go  so  far  though,  if  he  has  made  no  prom¬ 
ises?  I  see — he  has  led  her  on  to  this  pass.  What 
do  I  know  about  him?  Why  should  I  attempt  to 
excuse  him?  I  have  no  respect  for  a  man  who  can 
make  no  better  use  of  his  time.  She  is  a  silly  girl, 
but  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  story,  and  I  can 
no  longer  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A 
young  man  rich  and  without  occupation,  can  he  be 
trusted?  A  woman-chaser  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
society.  Well,  I’ll  go  with  him  once.  He’ll  soon 
find  out  I’m  not  his  kind  and  keep  away.” 

Three  distinct  knocks  sounded  on  the  wall, 
somewhere,  some  place.  She  could  not  de- 
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termine  the  direction  from  whence  it  came.  Then 
suddenly,  sonorously  came  the  crash  of  falling 
dishes.  Esther’s  first  impulse  was  fear,  for  she 
realized  she  was  alone.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  in 
dreamland.  A  reasonable  reaction  followed,  and 
she  grabbed  a  light,  determined  to  investigate.  The 
boards  creaked  under  her  feet,  and  the  walls  of  the 
old  house  cracked  and  snapped  as  she  plunged 
through  the  rooms.  Everything  remained  un¬ 
changed,  upstairs  and  down.  The  pantry  was  in 
perfect  order. 

With  unfailing  courage  Esther  prepared  for  bed, 
extinguishing  the  light,  she  knelt  down  by  the  big 
four-poster,  but  her  prayer  was  silenced  by  a  cry 
of  distress,  like  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal. 
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ARISTOCRACY  IN  A  BACK  BAY  MANSION 

Leah  Thompson  and  her  son  Albert  stepped  from 
a  Pullman  at  the  North  Station  and  walked 
assumptiously  toward  the  family  limousine.  Young 
Thompson  wore  a  sport  suit  of  befitting  elegance, 
gray  gloves,  slouch  hat  and  carried  a  richly  carved 
cane.  His  huge  diamond  scarf  pin,  the  chauffeur 
had  remarked,  served  as  a  search  light  for  conven¬ 
ience.  It  was  evening  and  a  twenty  minute  drive 
to>  the  mansion. 

Meanwhile  Howard  Thompson  sat  in  silence 
among  the  famous  volumes  of  his  colossal  library. 
The  room  was  spacious  and  the  walls  richly  decor¬ 
ated,  while  the  master-work  was  almost  innumer¬ 
able.  He  was  waiting  impatiently  for  the  arrival 
of  his  wife  and  only  son,  anxious  to  hear  how  things 
were  going  at  the  Beverly  estate  to  which  his 
family  were  making  preparations  to  remove  the 
next  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  season. 

He  lounged  among  the  satin  sofa,  cushions  and 
smoked  a  cigar.  His  black  hair  was  threaded  with 
white,  and  his  colorless  face  looked  chagrined  and 
sorrowful.  The  man  floated  on  the  wings  of 
memory  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  thought 
tonight  of  the  mother  who  had  sacrificed  for  him, 
of  the  noble  fellow  he  wTas  when  he  went  out  into 
the  world  to  make  a  home  of  his  own,  to  fulfill  her 
prophesy  and  her  hopes.  He  was  then  what  she 
had  made  him,  but  now — his  mind  became  an  in- 
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dismissable  blank — now  he  was  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  man. 

These  thoughts  only  found  refuge  within  his 
frantic  mind  occasionally  for  the  strife  of  business, 
high  society  and  the  aristocracy  of  his  own  family 
left  them  no  place.  There  had  been  nothing  to  bar 
his  success.  From  a  small  beginning  he  had  risen 
higher  and  higher  in  the  business  world  until  the 
age  of  fifty-five  found  him  the  sole  owner  of  one 
of  the  largest  establishments  at  the  hub  of  the 
universe.  But  the  expenditure  of  his  extravagant 
family  was  enormous.  His  only  son  was  being 
educated  at  Yale.  He  was  a  boy  of  fine  intellect 
and  a  brilliant  mind.  In  another  year  he  was 
scheduled  to  enter  the  professional  world,  but  it 
was  the  love  of  dissipation  that  promised  to  destroy 
his  prospects  and  stand  between  him  and  the  goal 
which  he  otherwise  could  have  credibly  and  nobly 
reached. 

In  the  early  childhood  days  of  his  son  Albert, 
they  had  visited  grandmother  Thompson  regularly, 
but  as  she  advanced  in  years,  the  time  when  she 
most  needed  a  cheering  hand,  prosperity  was  strew¬ 
ing  the  pathway  of  her  nearest  kin,  and  the  passion 
for  money  was  taking  first  place,  leaving  her  in  the 
background  forsaken — but  not  forgotten.  Several 
times  each  year  a  heavy  purse  was  made  up  for  her 
and  at  Christmas  always  a  box  of  comforts  as  well 
as  choice  luxuries.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
longings  of  her  heart.  She  was  proud  and  inde¬ 
pendent  and  had  no  desire  for  their  money.  It  was 
a  poor  compensation  shown  to  one  who  sat  day 
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after  day  looking  for  the  letter  that  seldom  came, 
and  hour  after  hour  watching  the  car  stop  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  faces  of  those  she  loved.  Howard 
payed  her  a  duty  call  upon  rare  occasions,  but 
always  appeared  rushed  with  business  and  showed 
little  interest  in  her,  or  had  little  or  no*  sympathy 
with  her  restless  temperament,  while  Leah  and 
Albert  never  went  to  see  her. 

But  tonight  the  son  of  a  noble  woman  was  in  a 
state  of  mental  confusion.  He  couldn’t  concentrate 
his  mind  on  business  affairs.  The  thought  of 
wealth  and  society  disgusted  him  utterly  and  even 
the  cigars  hadn’t  the  desired  effect  upon  his  sensi¬ 
tive  nerves  for  which  he  had  so  often  given  them 
credit.  He  arose  from  the  davenport  where  he 
found  it  impossible  to  rest,  and  going  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  room,  paced  the  floor  listening  now  and  then 
for  the  sound  of  the  motor,  while  the  memory  of 
yesterday  flooded  his  brain.  The  muscles  of  his 
face  twitched  as  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
in  utter  desperation.  Suddenly,  boisterously  he 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  loud  shriek  of  despair. 
Then  wringing  his  hands  nervously  as  a  relief  from 
high  pressure  of  feeling,  he  muttered : 

“What’s  the  good  of  it  all  anyhow?” 

Instantly  the  heavy  door  opened.  His  wife  and 
Albert  rushed  into  the  room. 

“Why  Howard,  you  look  distressed,  painfully 
distressed,  darling,”  said  his  wife  hurrying  up  to 
him  and  laying  her  white  jeweled  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  “Has  anything  gone  wrong  in  business?” 

He  held  her  at  arms  length. 
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“No,  no,  Leah,”  he  answered  sternly.  “Far  better 
if  there  had  been  some  calamity  to  bring  us  to  our 
senses.  I  am  thinking  of  my  old  mother  tonight 
as  she  sits  among  strangers,  Leah.  They  are  doing 
more  for  her  than  we  have  ever  been  capable  of 
doing.”  His  voice  broke.  “I  am  thinking  that  I 
am  the  only  son  she  has  now  to  look  up  to,  that  I — 
or  rather  we,  should  be  everything  to  her  in  these 
days  of  old  age.  What  are  we?  Oh,  what  has 
crossed  our  pathway?  How  sweet  was  our  home 
in  the  early  days.  It  was  a  veritable  paradise.  It 
was  humble,  Leah.  We  were  human.  Now  the 
deceitfulness  of  wealth  has  swallowed  up  and  swept 
out  all  the  tenderness  that  existed  in  us.” 

Mrs.  Thompson  sat  down  in  a  massive  chair  and 
commenced  to  brush  away  the  tears  with  a  lace 
handkerchief.  Albert  excitedly  came  forward 
dropping  his  richly  carved  cane  with  a  thud  on  the 
highly  polished  floor  talking  in  a  harsh,  irritable 
voice : 

“Are  you  insane,  Dad?  What,  does,  this  all  mean? 
You’ve  sent  grandmother  money  time  and  time 
again  and  she  has  refused  it  repeatedly,  mailing 
it  back.  A  pretty  kind  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
she  shows,  I  must  say.”  He  laughed  sarcastically 
and  there  was  a  sullen  look  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.  “I’d  send  along  another  generous  check 
tomorrow  if  I  were  you,  Dad.” 

“Look  out,  my  son.  Hasty  words  will  come  back 
to  grieve  you.  It  is  our  love  and  attention  she 
wants,  not  our  money.” 

“Love  and  attention,  nothing !  Then  you 
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recommend  the  old  place  for  a  case  of  the  blues, 
where  one  can  either  choose  between  a,  walk  to  the 
Church  or  Cemetery.  One  might  as  well  bury  them¬ 
selves  from  the  world  and  be  done  with  it.  People 
would  sneer  at  my  profession  and  say  ‘there’s  a 
pretty  kind  of  a  promising  lawyer  with  no  more 
ambition  than  to  seclude  himself  in  that  hole.’  I 
suppose  you’d  like  me  to  spend  half  the  summer 
out  there.” 

“A  hole,  my  son?”  Mr.  Thompson  spoke  with 
deliberation.  “A  hole?  People  come  there  from 
all  over  the  country  to  enjoy  and  study  nature, 
artists  and  intellectual  characters  of  all  classes.” 

“Yes,  a  hole!  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you’ll 
see  me  making  a  recluse  of  myself  there.  It’s  bad 
enough  down  on  the  Point.” 

“I  suppose  you  didn’t  take  a  run  up  to  see  her 
today,  a  distance  of  three  miles?” 

“No,”  came  the  emphatic  reply.  “I  had  no  time 
to  see  the  old  lady  or  have  her  look  over  my  clothes 
and  exclaim  about  my  extravagance.  Go>  to  bed, 
dad,  sleep  it  off  and  you’ll  resurrect  in  the  morning 
feeling  in  a  different  mood — anyhow,  I  hope  so.” 

With  these  words  he  left  them  alone,  rushing  up 
the  broad  stair-case  with  its  handsome  red  velvet 
carpet,  his  aggravating  laugh  falling  distressingly 
upon  their  ears. 

Mr.  Thompson  led  his  wife  to  the  library  and 
closed  the  door. 

“Leah,  I  might  have  known  that  another  time 
would  have  been  better.  Tonight  you  are  tired 
from  travelling  and  nervously  inclined  after  a  day 
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of  superintending  the  servants  and  overseeing  the 
house.” 

“You  should  practice  what  you  preach  then. 
What  did  I  hear  you  just  tell  Albert?”  Mr. 
Thompson  dropped  his  head  and  she  continued, 
“You  don’t  realize  the  seriousness  of  my  condition, 
Howard.  You  never  have  realized  it.  You  are 
heaping  misery  tonight  upon  my  head  by  bringing 
forth  an  argument  of  this  nature,  altogether  un¬ 
called  for.  It’s  cruel !  It’s  wicked !  I  wish  I  had 
remained  at  Beverly  where  I  could  have  lived  in 
peace,  allowing  you  to  pack  your  own  wardrobe 
and  to  get  there  the  best  you  knew  how.  It  would 
have  served  you  right.” 

She  tossed  her  haughty  head,  removed  her  ex¬ 
pensive  hat  and  walked  aimlessly  across  the  room. 
“It  would  drive  me  mad  to  stay  one  night  in  that 
old  house.  You  know  yourself  there  are  a  hundred 
and  one  unaccountable  noises  to  resurrect  one  from 
a  deep  sleep  and  scare  the  wits  out  of  them.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  if  grandmother  hadn’t  been  deaf,  she 
would  have  given  the  ghosts  right  of  way  there  long 
before  this  late  day.” 

“Ghosts,  ghosts!  Be  sensible,  Leah!”  said  Mr. 
Thompson  utterly  disgusted.  “Ghosts,  ha,  ha.  Is 
your  mind  becoming  affected?  Such  a  thing  is 
ridiculous.  Set  a  trap  for  the  rats  in  the  attic  and 
your  ghosts  will  take  a  walking  ticket.  Besides  I 
wasn’t  asking  you  to  remain  in  the  old  house  even 
over  a  night,  Leah,  but  was  merely  striving  to 
suggest  that  you  or  Albert,  now  you  are  to  be  so 
near,  go  out  occasionally  and  give  her  a  call,  cheer 
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her  up  a  bit.  It  is  only  a  beautiful  ride  in  the 
motor.  Couldn’t  you  sacrifice  a  little  of  your  own 
pleasure  for  the  sake  of  making  another  life  bright¬ 
er, — say  some  day  in  place  of  the  bridge  club?” 

“A  sacrifice  indeed!  Don’t  you  know,  Howard, 
that  I  must  have  excitement?  My  nature  demands 
it  in  order  that  I  may  do  my  duty  by  you.” 

“Doing  for  my  own,  dear,  is  doing  for  me.  Can’t 
you  realize  it,  Leah?” 

“But  she  is  your  mother,”  returned  his  wife 
coldly.  “Why  not  you  go  and  set  the  trap  for  the 
rats?  Much  that  I  ever  heard  there  resembled  the 
scratching  of  a  rat.”  She  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  it.  “It  was  my  intention  to  go  out  there  myself 
within  a  few  days  if  you  hadn’t  foolishly  gone  and 
cut  your  own  throat.  It  seems  to  me  you  have 
suddenly  changed  your  tune.  Why  have  you  not 
spent  more  time  in  the  past  brooding  over  this 
matter?  Why  haven’t  these  suggestions  presented 
themselves  before?  Why  haven’t  you,  her  son,  been 
to  see  her  more  often?  Let  me  remind  you  that 
it  was  first  your  duty.” 

“Ah,  Leah,  that,  is  it.  I  know  I  have  been  neglect¬ 
ful,  shamefully  neglectful,  but  if  you  had  only 
helped  me  it — it  might  have  been  different.  Busi¬ 
ness,  business  continuously,  a  notorious  grind  it’s 
been,  and  when  at  home,  society,  Leah.  You  have 
been  a  leader  of  society.” 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  too  greatly  angered  to  speak. 

Mr.  Thompson  went  on, — “but  tonight  I  feel  my 
weakness,  my  great  deficiency.  Oh,  how  it  haunts 
me,  the  sting  of  remorse  is  upon  me.” 
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“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Howard.  Grandmother  insists 
upon  living  in  the  old  house.  She  would  not  be 
contented  elsewhere.  And  I  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  she  cared  little  or  none  for  com¬ 
pany — rather  eccentric  in  her  views.  And  as  for 
having  her  here,  you  know  she  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place.  She  would  not  only  feel  it  herself, 
but  cause  much  comment  among  our  class  which 
would  be  embarrassing  to  us.  She  has  her  own 
way  of  living  and  has  followed  it  too  long  to  adopt 
ours.  It  would  be  quite  impossible.” 

“Listen,  Leah,  you  are  not  well  enough  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  her  personality  to  judge  her  wisely  and 
accurately.  Ah,  how  proud  and  refined  my  mother 
is.  What  a  firm  character  that  nothing  can  ever 
shatter.  Leah,  why  are  we  blind  to  the  fact  that 
we  would  be  living  in  a  far  better  world  today  if 
it  could  but  hold  more  of  that  good  old  fashioned 
stock  and  true  blood.  Can  we  not  overlook  the 
little  childish  ways  that  always  return  with  old 
age?  Will  we  never  come  to  that  stage  ourselves? 
Will  nobody  want  us  then?” 

Mrs.  Thompson  actually  brushed  away  a  tear 
when  her  husband  wasn’t  looking  but  when  he 
turned  his  face  again  in  her  direction  the  same  cold 
questioning  glance  met  his.  For  a  half  hour  longer 
they  discussed  the  subject,  walking  or  standing  as 
they  had  previously  been.  Then  Mr.  Thompson 
placed  her  in  a  comfortable  leather  arm  chair, 
lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  down  to  hear  the  report, 
from  his  summer  home. 
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“Well,  tell  me  about  things  at  the  ‘Surf side’, 
Leah.” 

“I’m  half  a  mind  not  to  tell  you  one  thing  about 
it,”  but  she  repented. 

When  at  twenty  Leah  Chaffee  became  the  bride 
of  a  young  drygoods  clerk,  she  possessed  all  the 
sweet  facinating  qualities  that  a  youth  could  desire, 
for  the  youth  lives  with  alluring  dreams  and  does 
not  see  beyond  the  beauty  of  the  present,  and 
troubles  his  head  little  about  the  substantial  forces 
essential  to  home-building  and  character  forming. 
The  matured  man  would  have  recognized  the  differ¬ 
ence,  but  the  boy  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  was  in¬ 
capable  of  clear  vision.  Howard  Thompson  when 
he  had  time  to>  reflect  saw  with  graveness  the  great 
pity  of  his  mistake.  The  man  demanded  something 
more.  He  demanded  the  wearing  qualities  of  per¬ 
sonality  strong  enough  to  stand  through  the  test 
of  life.  If  they  were  not  hidden  in  the  character 
of  the  girl  they  could  not  develop  in  the  woman. 
His  labors  had  been  mighty  and  he  had  foolishly 
placed  his  pocketbook  at  his  wife’s  disposal.  As 
it  increased  enormously  she  yielded  to  the  poison¬ 
ous  fangs  of  ostentatious  prosperity  and  shut  out 
all  thought  of  aiding  or  uplifting  humanity  with 
her  own  heart  and  hand,  supported  by  her  heavy 
income  which  she  might  have  done  with  such  splen¬ 
dor.  Only  that  which  the  mighty  dollar  in  itself 
could  accomplish  was  considered  in  her  partial 
eyes.  There  was  a  time  in  her  life  when  dollars 
came  with  an  effort.  She  thought  she  saw  the 
folly  of  the  unfortunate  circumstance  and  became 
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soured  and  full  of  reproof.  When  success  came 
her  wav  it  came  after  the  death  of  her  mother  and 
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overwhelming  sorrow  had,  in  the  meantime,  crossed 
her  pathway.  To  the  surprise  of  all  her  friends  she 
plunged  headlong  into  society  to  obtain  relief. 

“What  in  the  dickens  is  up  now?  Thought  you 
would  be  in  marm’s  boudoir  long  before  this.  I 
came  here  to  secure  a  law  book  and  study  in  peace. 
Raking  over  the  same  old  chestnut,  I  suppose. 
Well,  rap  at  the  door  of  my  room  when  the  tempest 
is  over.” 

“Come  in,  Albert,”  commanded  Mr.  Thompson  in 
a  perfectly  calm  voice.  “We  are  considering  a 
mighty  important  matter.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
grandmother.”  Mr.  Thompson  picked  up  an  old- 
fashioned  sheet  of  writing  paper  from  the  hand¬ 
some  mahogany  table.  “Grandmother  writes  she 
is  so  pleased  with  the  new  summer  people.”  He 
unfolded  the  paper  carefully.  “There,  I’ll  read  you 
her  exact  words :  ‘They  are  such  fine,  broad  minded, 
well  educated  folks.  The  little  girl  staying  with 
me,  is  handsome.  I  know  Albert  would  love  her’.” 

“Undoubtedly,”  sneered  Albert,  sitting  down  in  a 
chair  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  holding  a  so- 
called  fashionable  pipe  between  his  teeth,  and 
stretching  out  his  limbs  to*  their  fullest  extent. 

“So  you  see,  grandmother  appears  to  be  very 
happy  at  present.  Let  me  see  there  was  something 
else  I  wanted  to  read.  Oh,  here  it  is — ‘I  never  can 
forget  the  pleasant  hours  I’m  spending  nor  the 
interest  these  dear  good  people  are  taking  in  me, 
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but,  oh,  I  look  forward  with  an  unconquerable 
dread  to  the  stormy  cold  days  to  follow’.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  grandmother  spending  the 
winter  in  town  here  with  us?  After  removing 
many  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  your  mother, 
we  have  at  last  about  decided  the  matter.” 

Albert  arose  from  his  chair,  threw  his  pipe  im¬ 
petuously  upon  the  polished  table,  and  strode  lazily 
across  the  immense  room  both  hands  still  reposing 
in  his  pockets. 

“The  d — !  Well,  all  right  if  Katie  will  agree  to 
serve  her  meals  in  her  room.  When  I’m  home  at 
Christmas  I  intend  to  bring  a  bunch  of  college 
fellows  for  the  theatres,  and  I  simply  won’t  be 
mortified  by  her  clownish  actions  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  She  will  be  dipping  her  sleeve  into*  the 
coffee,  sticking  her  own  fork  into  the  serving  dishes, 
eating  with  her  knife,  dumping  her  salad  in  her 
lap,  drinking  her  tea  out  of  a  saucer,  and  other 
equally  ridiculous  stunts  too  numerous  to  mention. 
I  won’t  stand  it.” 

“You  are  exaggerating  the  real  situation,  my 
son.” 

“No,  I’m  not.  I’m  letting  her  off  easy.  I  suppose 
your  memory  fails  you  when  I  mention  a  night  a 
year  ago.  She  was  with  us  for  a  few  days.  I  was 
entertaining  young  folks  in  the  Reception  Room 
and  she  persisted  in  sticking  her  nose  into  company, 
where  she  didn’t  belong,  to  make  remarks  about  the 
champagne — thought  it  was  shocking,  etc.,  which 
was  more  than  mortifying  to  me.  If  you  want  her 
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falling  into  your  punch  bowl  when  you  entertain 
all  right,  but  keep  her  out  of  my  way.” 

Mr.  Thompson  looked  up  at  the  tall  statue  before 
him  and  his  face  told  volumes. 

“My  son,”  he  said,  “your  grandmother  is  seventy- 
five  years  old.  Her  life  is  unspotted.  She  is  a 
pure,  noble  woman.  You  have  lived  to  be  twenty 
but  the  same  can’t  be  said  of  you  as  a  man.  Never 
allow  a  more  shocking  or  mortifying  word  to  fall 
from  your  lips  than  has  fallen  from  hers,  and  I’ll 
risk  you,  my  boy.” 

“It  is  contemptible,  Howard,  to  stir  up  a  little 
unfortunate  mistake  in  his  life  that  I  hoped  had 
been  buried  forever,”  said  Mrs.  Thompson  rising 
from  her  chair  in  great  confusion. 

Howard  Thompson  raised  his  hand  and  dropped 
it.  The  time  had  come  when  he  stood  master  of  his 
household,  and  he  meant  to  speak. 

“Leah,  I’ve  heard  enough.  For  God’s  sake  don’t 
say  another  word.  Our  son  would  be  a  different 
man  tonight  if  you  had  thought  less  of  social  func¬ 
tions  and  more  of  home.  Yes,  our  home  which 
should  have  stood  through  the  years  with  closed 
doors  to  the  sin  of  the  world.  What  was  he  doing 
while  you  played  bridge  every  afternoon  for  a 
prize?  I’ve  learned  only  recently  that  he  played 
cards  with  ‘Money  up’  in  my  den,  that  he  drank 
and  treated  others  from  the  wme  closet.” 

“Oh,  don’t — don’t,”  cried  his  wife.  “Merciful 
Heavens!  don’t.” 

“Is  it  so?  I  demand  an  answer.” 

Too  angered  to  speak  Albert  rushed  his  mother 
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out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  French  doors 
furiously.  His  mother  screamed.  The  servants 
hurried  out  in  all  directions.  But  the  youth  of  the 
house  carried  the  day. 

Mr.  Thompson  spent  the  night  on  the  leather 
davenport.  He  was  conscious  of  great  uneasiness, 
but  convinced  that  his  mother  was  better  off  in  her 
own  home.  At  daylight  he  rushed  down  town  for 
a  cup  of  strong,  bracing  coffee;  then  to  business. 
He  tried  to  whistle  but  could  not, 

“What,  power  of  persuasion  a  man’s  family  can 
exert  over  him  !  Great  guns !  I’m  disclosing  my 
weakest  point — er — yes,  forsaking  my  own  mother 
and  cannot  help  myself,  without  living  in  misery. 
But  there  are  other  men  who  are  forced  to  meet  the 
same  problem.  If  it  wasn’t  for  that  lovely,  sweet 
woman  out  there,  who  inspired  my  early  life,  I 
should  say  the  world  is  all  dead  wrong.  But  the 
memory  of  her  impresses  me  that  there  are  others 
living,  existing.  Yes,  there  are  others  of  the  same 
type  brightening  the  homes  of  lucky  men.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


MOUNTAIN  CLIMBERS 

The  sky  was  sparklingly  blue,  and  the  air  clear 
and  bracing,  when  they  started  up  the  path  to  old 
Mt,  Anne.  Mrs.  Thompson  watched  them  from  the 
front  windows  with  ineffable  pleasure. 

“What  a  strikingly  handsome  couple  they  are,” 
she  remarked  to  Mrs.  Bancroft,  who  had  come  in, 
and  was  uneasily  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
on  the  davenport. 

“Yes.  Mr.  Wellington  is  a  splendidly  built 
fellow,”  she  returned,  catching  up  her  embroidery. 
“But  I  confess  I  should  like  to  know  more  of  his 
character  and  family  reputation.  I  encouraged  my 
daughter  to  make  the  climb  with  him,  because  I 
thought  an  occasional  afternoon  or  evening  with 
an  agreeable  young  man  would  divert  her  mind 
from  her  work,  which  if  followed  too  closely  is 
bound  to  undermine  her  health.  IBs  my  wish  that 
this  vacation  prove  a  restful  recreation  for  her. 
I  don’t  care  anything  about  myself.  My  nerves 
have  reached  the  limit.  I’m  a  hopeless  case.  But 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  persuade  her.  With  these 
scenes  of  beauty  all  around,  she  is  possessed  with 
the  wild  desire  to  develop  them.  Who  can  blame 
her?  The  girl  has  talent.  Henry  and  I  both 
recognize  it.” 

“Oh  yes,  remarkable  talent,”  assented  the  old 
lady.  “She  can  accomplish  wonders.  I’m  cautious- 
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ly  watching  her  and  I  shall  insist  upon  a  month 
of  freedom — after  that,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  hold 
her  back.  One  couldn't  wish  for  a  more  gentle¬ 
manly  appearing  and  considerate  escort.  It’s  non¬ 
sense  about  his  engagement  to  Vera.  You  can’t 
tell  me  that  those  Grays,  with  their  breeding,  have 
captured  him.” 

“Why  here  is  Henry !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bancroft, 
discovering  her  husband  in  the  doorway. 

“The  heat  is  too  intense  for  me  down  there. 
Why !  It  is  actually  suffocating,  positively  unbear¬ 
able  in  my  study,”  declared  the  literary  genius 
wiping  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  highly 
colored  face  and  bald  head. 

“Dear  no,  how  ridiculous,  Henry!  It’s  delight¬ 
fully  cool  after  the  shower.  Mrs.  Thompson,  it  is 
his  first,  day  of  work.  Inspiration,  visions  of  great 
note  have  collected  hourly  and  confused  his  brain 
to  the  bursting  point.  Where  are  you  going,  Henry? 

“Down  to  Snakelet’s  Retreat,  near  the  Hermit¬ 
age,  for  two  hours.  Woe  unto  the  man,  beast  or 
serpent  who  disturbs  me.” 

“Very  well.  Be  sure  that  you  are  not  late  home. 
The  motor  is  coming  promptly  at  six-thirty.  I’m 
in  no  condition  for  worry,  Henry.” 

Mr.  Bancroft  assured  his  wife  that  he  should  be 
on  time,  and  then  left  the  room  unceremoniously 
without  offering  to  give  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  recent  discussion.  A  new  line  of  thought  had 
suggested  itself,  and  he  hastened  toward  the  place 
in  view,  lest  he  lose  the  drift  of  the  invaluable 
argument. 
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“Where  was  your  girlhood  home?”  asked  the  old 
lady  abruptly,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  at  its  height. 

Mrs,  Bancroft  colored  slightly. 

“Not  far  from  here,”  she  said  hesitantly. 

“Oh !  May  I  ask  your  maiden  name?” 

“Clara  Hamlet.”  Her  color  grew  deeper. 

Mrs.  Thompson  looked  thoughtful. 

“There  might  have  been  two  Charles  Hamlets 
living  at  Manchester-by-the-sea,  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  seemed  quite  improbable  that  there  could 
have  been  two  Clara  Hamlets.”  Quick  as  a  flash 
the  old  lady  noticed  the  color  deepening  to  crimson 
in  Mrs,  Bancroft’s  cheeks.  A  sudden  yearning,  an 
incomprehensible  longing  seized  her  to  be  close  to 
one  who  had  once  loved  Roily.  She  pointed  eagerly 
to  the  picture  in  the  frame  over  the  piano.  “Did — 
did — you — you  ever  know  that  young  man?” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  was  speechless  with  embarrass¬ 
ment,  She  dropped  her  face  and  covered  it  with 
her  handkerchief.  For  the  sake  of  her  husband 
and  Esther  she  would  have  prevented  this,  but  now 
there  was  no  way  to  escape,  her  own  face  had  told 
the  story, 

In  a  second’s  time  they  were  in  each  other’s  arms. 

“Oh,  my  daughter  !  My  own  little  girl,  you 
should  have  been — and — and  Esther,  that  sweet, 
beautiful  flower,  she  seems  a  hundred  times  dearer 
to  me  now.”  The  old  lady  gasped  for  breath. 
“Now — now  I  have  something — some  one  to  live 
for — ” 

She  stopped,  frightened  at  her  own  words,  for  in 
the  moment  of  exalted  happiness  she  had  forgotten 
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Henry  Bancroft,  Esther  was  his.  She  was  his 
beautiful  daughter — not  Roily’s. 

Mrs.  Bancroft  lifted  her  head  miserably. 

“You  don’t  know — you  haven’t  an  idea  how  it 
has  all  changed  my  life,  how  it  has  made  me  the 
woman  God  never  intended  me  to  be.  But  this  is 
a  sacred  confidence  to>  keep.  Not  a  word  of  it  must 
reach  Henry  or  Esther.  Oh,  no,  no,  I  respect  him 
too  highly,  and  Esther  loves  her  father  devotedly. 
Their  hearts  are  in  tune — their  minds  in  sympathy. 
No  power  on  earth  could  separate  them.  Do  you 
think  she  resembles  Roily?” 

“Yes,  the  deep  violet  blue  eyes,  and — and  her 
gift  for  music.” 

“I  know  it.  I’ve  always  thought  it  was  because 
my  mind  was  constantly  with  him.  The  vision  of 
his  face  arose  before  me  day  and  night  for  years. 
I  heard  his  music  in  my  dreams,  and  into  the  heart 
of  her  I  put  melody  and  harmony.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  turned  pale. 

“I  have  a  noble  husband.  It  was  the  wish  of  my 
parents  that  I  should  marry  Henry.  I’m  proud  of 
his  intellect.  He  has  a  wonderful  mind,  a  creative 
mind.  But  Mrs.  Thompson,  I’ve  always  believed 
in  one  great  love.  Even  now  after  years,  I  cannot 
shake  off  the  idea,  I  cannot  make  second  marriages 
seem  right — second  marriage  of  the  heart.  No  two 
could  have  been  nearer  a  unison  of  heart  and  soul 
than  Roily  and  I.  I  may  be  a  wicked  woman,  but 
the  love  I  still  hold  for  Roily  keeps  me  from  my 
husband’s  devotion.  We’re  not  congenial.  We 
never  have  been.  I  fear  Esther  feels  it.  The  girl 
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is  silent,  yet — yet  her  gaze  is  searching,  terribly 
searching.” 

“You  are  wrong,  my  dear  little  woman.  How 
you  must  have  suffered.”  The  old  lady’s  underlip 
protruded.  “You  are  wrong,  dearie.  No  one  knows 
what  my  son  was  better  than  I,  except  you.  He  was 
a  part,  of  my  life.  My  whole  ambition.  If  Roily 
could  speak  he  would  say:  ‘Your  life  is  ahead  of 
you.  You’ve  either  got  to  love  and  be  happy  or  die 
a  thousand  deaths  in  one  existence.’  The  Creator 
hasn’t  put  us  here  for  that.  Yes,  with  all  due  love 
and  respect  for  Roily’s  memory,  you  must  love 
Henry  Bancroft,  He  is  your  husband,  the  father 
of  your  daughter,  he  expects  it  of  you,  and  has  a 
right  to.  Take  an  old  woman’s  advice.  I’ve  lived 
seventy-five  years,” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  tightened  her  arms  around  Mrs, 
Thompson,  but  the  sobs  silenced  her  words. 

“I’ve  seen  folks,”  continued  Mrs.  Thompson,  “left 
alone  by  death  or  divorce  go  down,  down,  down 
with  drink-dissipation.  Oh,  how  pitiful !  I’ve  seen 
many,  on  the  contrary,  live  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
doomed  to  misery,  ambition  dead.  There  has  been 
many  a  broken  engagement  that  has  ended  in  the 
same  way.  Haven’t  you  seen  long  faces — darkened 
spirits,  skeptical  personalities?  One  doesn’t  have 
to  be  long  in  a  public  place  to  observe  such  speci¬ 
mens,  I  call  it  an  insult  to  God  and  his  beautiful 
world.  The  furnishings  for  my  house  were  planned, 
the  arrangements  for  my  wedding  trip  made,  when 
my  engagement  was  broken  at  twenty- two.  I’ll 
confess  I  was  broken  hearted  over  the  trouble  that 
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forced  me  to  break  it.  I  was  sour  and  hard  hearted 
for  a  year.  The  spirit,  the  life  seemed  to  have  left 
me.  I  never  wanted  to  see  another  man.  One 
beautiful  day  I  came  to  my  senses.  I  thought  of 
my  dear  father  and  my  true  blue  brother.  Yes,  that 
wonderful  brother  of  mine,  who  could  be  trusted 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  I  said,  ‘you  wicked 
girl,  if  there  is  anything  sweet  left  in  you  be  of 
use  in  the  world.  Give  your  life  for  the  happiness 
of  others.  You  owe  it  to  the  family  who  loves  you. 
You  owe  it  to  them  to  make  the  best  of  your  life.’ 
Then  I  started  to  paint  and  I  painted  the  pictures 
here.  I  entered  into  the  work  of  the  community, 
striving  to  be  interested  in  everything.  After  a 
while  I  met  John.  Later  we  were  married.  He 
grew  to  be  the  ideal  of  my  heart  and  we  lived  a 
life  of  rich  companionship.  I  dare  say  no1  one  could 
have  been  happier  than  we  with  our  two  beautiful 
children.” 

“I  know  it,”  breathed  Mrs.  Bancroft. 

“Clara,  go  to  your*  husband  tonight  and  tell  him 
you  love  him.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t — you — you  ask  the  impossible.  I — 
I — it  has  been  so  long  since  there  has  been  a  word 
of  affection  between  us.  He  would  have  to  come 
to  me — I — I  couldn’t  go  to  him.” 

“But  you  are  wrong,  dearie.  You  can’t  expect 
him  to  come  to  you  now.  Not  one  man  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  would  do  it.” 

“I’ll  think  it  over.  I’ve  lived  this  kind  of  an 
existence  too  long  to  jump  at  once — it  will  take 
time.” 
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“Yes,  but  promise  me  you  will  try  to  think  more 
of  him.  The  man  is  worthy  of  it.  Keep  in  mind 
it’s  for  Roily’s  sake.  Nothing  would  hurt  him  like 
feeling  you  were  miserable.  You  know  that.  Roily 
was  generous  and  broad-minded.  He  had  a  big 
heart  capable  of  sympathetic  understanding.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  glanced  at  the  tall  clock  search- 
ingly  through  aggrieved  tears. 

“An  hour  has  already  passed  since  my  husband 
went.  He  will  return  before  I  am  dressed  for  the 
banquet.  The  reflections  of  the  afternoon  have  been 
wonderful,  dear  little  mother  of  Roily,  but  I  am 
unlit  to  dwell  in  the  past.  It  has  unshipped  me  for 
the  social  functions  ahead.  Goodbye,  dear.” 

“Goodbye,  Clara,  Bless  your  heart.” 

Left  to  meditate,  the  old  lady  closed  her  eyes 
dreamily,  and  saw  the  husks  and  ashes  of  that 
which  might  have  been. 

Esther  and  Wellington  were  nearing  the  top  of 
the  old  mountain.  Making  the  climb  leisurely,  they 
had  stopped  now  and  then  to  rest.  Skipping  over 
the  rocks  joyfully  and  describing  every  bit  of 
scenery  in  a  way  of  her  own,  the  girl  had  proved  an 
entertaining  companion.  She  laughed  and  chat¬ 
tered  continuously  and  Wellington  seldom  voiced 
a  word  edgewise  because  he  couldn’t.  However,  he 
was  beginning  to  realize  that  his  future  would  be 
one  monotonous  procession  of  dull  amusements  if 
Esther  Bancroft  had  no  part  in  it.  Her  sweet  smile 
and  charming  laugh  satisfied  him,  and  he  was  more 
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than  contented  to  sit  in  silence  or  walk  mutely  by 
her  side. 

“Aren’t  those  berries  tempting?  And  right  here 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  Mr.  Wellington.  My 
treat  last  evening  was  really  quite  insignificant  in 
comparison.”  She  drew  down  her  chin  uncon¬ 
sciously. 

“Anything  from  your  hands  would  be  accepted 
as  a  treat,  my  fair  lady.” 

“Oh,  a  bouquet!  What  flowery  speech  can  I 
make  to  gratify  your  vanity?” 

“Well,  Esther — may  I  call  you  by  your  first 
name?” 

“Certainly,  if  it  pleases  you  better.” 

“Well  then,  I’m  waiting  for  a  bouquet  or  call  it 
what  you  may.” 

“How  poetic !  I  shall  have  to  give  you  one  after 
that.  Let  me  see — isn’t  this  life  of  uninterrupted 
leisure  turning  your  head  from  all  sensible  things?” 

“Thanks.  Then  you  consider  yourself  an  object 
of  insensibility?” 

She  laughed  and  twisted  playfully  the  blue  silk 
tassels  on  her  hat,  detaching  one. 

“That  may  be  true  enough.  I  wasn’t  referring 
to  myself,  Mr.  Wellington.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
far  away  look  in  your  eyes,  while  we  were  making 
the  climb  I  raved  on  about  this  grand  old  mountain. 
It  is  my  nature  to  rave.  Your  thoughts  were  miles 
away  from  the  object  that  interested  me.  I  venture 
to  say  you  were  indulging  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
metropolis.  The  grandeur  and  stillness  of  all  this 
impresses  me.” 
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“It’s  very  pretty,  Esther,  but  I  never  was  an 
enthusiast  over  nature.  It  is  there,  and  good 
enough  to  look  at,  but  some  way  it  isn’t  in  me  to 
appreciate  it  the  way  you  do.  I  have  stumbled 
along  day  after  day  and  have  never  seen  any  of  it. 
I’m  afraid  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.” 

“Haven’t  you  ever  thought  how  inferior  we  are, 
through  our  human  tendencies,  beside  this  bounti¬ 
ful  growth  indicating  the  complete  handiwork  of 
an  Almighty  Power?” 

“No.  I’ve  lived  in  too  busy  a  world  to  give  much 
thought  to»  it.  But  I  should  be  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciation  if  I  could  see  anything  now,  but 
the  animation  of  your  face,”  said  Wellington  sen¬ 
timentally. 

“Don’t  you  ever  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  forest? 
I  love  it.  Why!  It  whispers  perfectly  wonderful 
messages  to  me  when  I’m  tired.” 

“I — I  haven’t  had  time,  Esther.” 

“Take  time,  Mr.  Wellington.” 

“Don’t  call  me  Mr.  Wellington.  Call  me  Charlie. 
I  hate  formality.” 

Esther  found  relief  in  another  question. 

“What  are  you  interested  in?” 

“Er — er — I’m — er — president  of  several  clubs, 
treasurer  of  one  or  two  interesting  societies.” 

“You  have  no  business?” 

“You — er — er — you  see  I’m — you  see  Dad  left  me 
a  lot  of  ‘dough’ — that’s  the  amount  of  it.” 

“But  don’t  you  think  you  would  be  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  world  if  you  had  some  definite  purpose, 
some  career  to  throw  yourself  into  whole-heartedly. 
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There  is  nothing  like  responsibility.  A  man  wins 
the  admiration  of  his  fellows  by  his  real  worth  in 
the  world  of  grave  affairs.  Have  yon  never  thought 
of  it  that  way?” 

“You  may  be  right,  Esther.  Sometimes  I  get 
fearfully  sick  of  living.  What  would  you  do?  Fve 
no  particular  talent.” 

aFd  hustle  until  I  found  it.  I’d  be  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  my  fellow  men  or  die  in  the  attempt.” 

“But  how,  Esther?” 

“That’s  for  you  to  decide.  Come  up  here  alone 
for  an  afternoon.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  forest 
in  all  its  significance.” 

Mr.  Wellington  stood  silently  for  a  moment.  He 
recognized  a  power  within  her,  a  great,  superior 
strength.  The  girl  had  shown  him  the  utter  worth¬ 
lessness  of  his  life  and  left  him  standing  in  his  own 
subordinate  weakness  with  no  originality,  no  crea¬ 
tive  mind.  “Thank  Heavens!”  he  muttered  under 
his  breath,  “she  doesn’t  know  how  much  time  I’ve 
spent  at  the  race  track,  or  how  much  time  I’ve  spent 
with  different  women.  The  devil  with  it  all.  I’ve 
struck  one  that  isn’t  my  own  kind  this  time.  I  be 
hanged  if  I’m  not  glad  of  it,” 

“Come,  Esther.  Let’s  go  over  on  the  big,  flat 
rock  and  sit  down  awhile,”  he  suggested. 

“All  right,  I  expect  there  will  be  a  fine  view.” 
She  rushed  ahead  of  him.  “Oh,  yes;  look,  Mr. 
Welling — Charlie — give  me  your  field  glasses,  I 
believe  I  can  see  Coffin’s  Beach.  Sure  enough,  I 
can  see  the  waves  over  there  breaking  furiously 
and  the  white  caps.” 
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Wellington  took  possession  of  one  hand  and 
pulled  her  down  beside  him  on  the  immense  rock. 

“Why  do  you  avoid  me,  Esther?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  suspiciously,  he  thought, 
and  she  coldly  withdrew  her  hand. 

“Have  I  said  anything  to  hurt  you?” 

“No.  I — I’m  not  sure  you  have  meant  to  hurt 
me.” 

“Has  some  one  been  filling  your  head  with  absurd 
stories?” 

“I’ve  drawn  a  conclusion  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard — that  you  are  engaged  to  Vera.  If  it 
is  true,  you  have  no  right  to  be  as  friendly  with 
another  girl  as  you  are  with  me.  You  would  be 
doing  Vera  a  great  wrong  under  any  circumstances, 
but  here,  right  before  her  eyes — don’t  you  see  we 
mustn’t  go  out  together  again?” 

Wellington  looked  into  her  rebuking  eyes  and 
a  peculiar  smile  played  about,  the  corners  of  his 
finely  shaped  mouth.  Then  he  threw  his  head  back 
with  a  ringing  laugh  of  assurance. 

“I  most  vehemently  declare  I  never  have  been, 
am  not,  and  never  will  be  engaged  to  Vera,  You 
may  think  I’m  a  worthless  devil,  but  I  swear  I’m 
bright  enough  not  to  tie  myself  to  a  silly  little 
creature,  a  contemptible  little — what  in  the  dickens 
did  she  rush  in  on  us  for  last  night?” 

Esther  stared  at  him. 

“I  tell  you,  you  are  going  out  with  me  again,  and 
it  will  take  more  than  Vera  Gray  to  stop  us.  The 
little  wretch!” 

“Words  better  left,  unsaid  come  back  to  grieve 
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us  when  we  think  them  dead,”  said  Esther  sweetly. 
“If  you  hadn’t  led  her  on,  Charlie,  she  never  would 
have  taken  that  course  last  night.  Oh  you  men! 
You  think  you  have  a  right  to  a  good  time,  here 
and  there,  and  everywhere,  and  you  get  by  with  it 
all.  When  you’re  tired  of  it,  you  try  something 
else  for  excitement.  Suppose  we  women  started 
on  the  same  course.  You  would  all  stand  aghast 
with  open  mouths  and  terrified  eyes.  It’s  a  queer 
world,  isn’t  it?” 

“She  reads  me  like  a  book,”  thought  Wellington, 
snapping  his  fingers.  “She’s  on  to  me,  the  devil  she 
is.” 

“What  are  you  snapping  your  fingers  for, 
Charlie?” 

“I’m  deuced  nervous.  You  know  I’m  up  here  for 
the  rest  cure.  I’ve  been  going  down  hill  ever  since 
last  winter.” 

“Isn’t  it  time  you  started  up  hill?” 

“Help  me  Esther — help — ”  His  first  impulse 
was  to  throw  his  arm  around  her,  but  instead  he 
let  it  drop  heavily  at  his  side.  “Esther — Esther — ” 
“She’s  too  good  for  me,”  he  thought  desperately, 
running  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  “I’ve  got  to 
make  her  respect  me  first.  How  in  the  name  of 
Josephus  am  I  going  to  do  it?” 

“Esther,  let’s  go  home.  You  make  a  blue  berry 
pudding,  and  let  me  stay  to  supper.” 

“Providing  you  help  with  the  meal,”  was  her 
mischievous  reply. 

“You’ll  give  me  a  chance  to  be  your  friend,  won’t 
you,  Esther?” 
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“This  afternoon,  yes.  I  have  a  feeling  we  have 
little  in  common.  We  cannot  last  out.  Besides, 
there  is  Vera — ” 

“Dam  Vera.” 

“To  the  next  girl  you  will  tell  the  same  ‘blue 
ribbon’  story,”  said  Esther,  starting  down  the 
mountain.  Wellington  followed  silently. 

“I’m  up  against  it  this  time,  but  I’ll  get  that 
girl’s  confidence  if  I  break  down  a  thousand 
barriers.  No  more  promiscuous  love  making.  The 
d —  with  the  whole  thing.  I  want  the  real  article 
and  I’ll  get  it  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Wasn’t  that 
what  she  said — a  definite  purpose  in  life — or  die 
in  the  attempt.  Yes,  that  was  it,” 

Esther  felt  the  psychological  change,  but  she  also 
felt  it  would  not  last.  She  was  not  the  kind  of  a 
woman  to  marry  a  man  to  reform  him.  She  was 
not  the  kind  to  accept  the  fragments  of  a  man’s 
affection.  Could  Wellington  have  seen  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  her  heart  in  a  mirror  he  would  have  seen 
small  chance  for  himself.  . 

Henry  Bancroft  and  his  wife,  left  at  six  o’clock 
for  Magnolia,  The  old  lady  waved  her  handker¬ 
chief  excitedly  to  them  as  they  rolled  on  over  the 
country  road,  thick  with  white,  dry  sand.  Since 
Mrs.  Bancroft’s  departure  at  five,  she  had  occupied 
her  mind  by  picking  fresh  bouquets  for  the  rooms 
and  arranging  the  flowers  she  loved,  in  her  vases, 
with  a  tastefulness  of  which  few  could  boast. 

It  was  not  yet  time  to  expect  Esther.  She  sat 
down  with  mingled  thoughts  of  the  past,  present 
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and  future,  the  former  predominating.  Naturally, 
given  time  to  reflect,  she  drifted  to  the  unusual 
scene  of  the  early  afternoon.  She  did  not  wonder 
that  she  had  not  more  quickly  recognized  Clara 
Hamlet  Bancroft  as  Roily’s  boyhood  sweetheart. 
Years  had  elapsed  since  she  had  known  her  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  left  their  timely  imprint  blend¬ 
ed  with  sorrow  on  her  fair  features.  But  the  fact 
that  Mrs,  Bancroft  had  been  able  to  conceal  her 
feelings,  puzzled  the  old  lady.  She  did  not  know 
about  the  heavy  heart  throbs,  those  smothered  feel¬ 
ings  had  repeatedly  caused,  or  how  earnestly  Mrs. 
Bancroft  had  wished  that  she  might  escape  from 
the  place  that  constantly  recalled  memories  that 
all  her  life  she  had  struggled  to  forget. 

The  six-thirty  trolley  thundered  past,  A  tall, 
dark  man  jumped  off  and  started  straight  for  the 
old  homestead.  When  the  old  lady’s  eyes  fell  on 
the  unmistakeable  form  of  her  only  grandson,  she 
scarcely  knew  whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry.  She 
had  loved  him  devotedly  in  his  little-boy-days,  the 
same  love  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  manhood, 
but  she  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  had  thrown 
away  that  love.  She  knew  he  did  not  deserve  her 
abounding  love  and  devotion,  but  he  certainly  had 
both.  The  sight  of  his  advancing  figure  caused  her 
heart  to  stand  still,  for  two  phenomenal  appear¬ 
ances  in  one  afternoon  was  almost  overpowering. 
Was  it  curiosity  that  was  leading  him  here?  The 
old  lady  tottered  forward  and  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

“Oh,  Albert!  Have  you  come  to  see  your  old 
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grandmother?  How  I  have  longed  and  waited! 
Are  you  really  my  grandson  or  a  dream  man,  who 
will  be  off  in  a  minute?  I’ve  seen  you  so  often  in  a 
dream,  Albert.  Yes,  you  are  my  dear  boy.  My  eyes 
are  dim  today,  but  I’m  awake,  and  you  are  real. 
Beal,  aren’t  you,  Albert?  What  makes  your  brow 
so  dark?  Why,  I’ve  found  three  grey  hairs  in  your 
head!  How  is  Howard  and — and — and  Leah?” 

“Great  Heavens!  Grandmother,  sit  down  and 
I’ll  try  to  tell  you  about  everything  in  order,  pro¬ 
viding  my  breath  doesn’t  take  to  wings  during  the 
ordeal.”  Family  interests  led,  but  after  a  time 
Mrs,  Thompson  found  her  opportunity  to  tell  him 
more  about  the  city  people,  relating  vivid  stories 
of  happy  hours,  and  ending  up  with  a  description 
of  Esther’s  beauty. 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  sneered  Albert.  “Old  people 
have  great  ideas  on  the  beauty  question.” 

“If  you  could  only  see  my  little  lady,  Albert,  you 
would  say  grandmother  was  right  for  once.  If  your 
heart  didn’t  turn  over  in  your  body,  I’d  miss  my 
guess.” 

“Ha,  ha,  I’ve  never  seen  a  woman  yet  that  could 
stir  me  up.  Loads  of  pretty  women  in  Boston, 
grandmother.  A  confounded  little  they  interest 
me.  I  like  to  play  with  them,  when  I’ve  nothing 
better  to  do.” 

“Someday,  you’ll  get  fooled  yourself,  Albert 
Thompson.  Your  grandmother  knows  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  life.  When  you  are  seventy-five  you 
may  know  more.  Every  man  gets  justice  dealt  out 
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to  him  in  full  measure  before  he  dies.  Here  she 
is  now.” 

“Oh  Auntie — look  dear!  See  what  I  have  for 
supper.  Mr.  Wellington  is  in  a  starving  condition. 
Had  we  better  ask  him  to  stay?  Fm  afraid  he 
will  eat  too  much.” 

She  kissed  the  old  lady  fondly. 

“Why  of  course  invite  him,  girlie.  You  couldn’t 
have  it  on  your  mind  that  you  let  a  man  die  of 
hunger.” 

“She  won’t  have  to.  I’ve  already  invited  myself 
and  I’m  a  good  sticker,”  ejaculated  Wellington. 

“Well,  get  to  work,  little  lady,”  urged  Mrs. 
Thompson.  “Mr.  Wellington,  you  boss  the  job. 
I’m  the  guest  of  honor.  But  just  one  moment — ” 
Albert  Thompson,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
promising  lawyer,  conspicuously  prominent  in 
athletics,  leader  of  society,  sat  forlornly  in  the 
background  unnoticed.  “Let  me  present  my 
grandson,  Albert  Thompson — Miss  Esther  Ban¬ 
croft  of  Chicago — Mr.  Wellington.” 

“Mr.  Thompson,”  Esther  repeated  the  name, 
offering  her  hand  graciously.  “Your  grandmother 
is  the  sweetest  old  lady  I’ve  ever  had  opportunity 
to  know.  I  love  her  very  dearly.” 

“Thank  you,”  was  his  only  reply. 

Albert  Thompson  gazed  into  her  pure,  beautiful, 
girlish  face  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  his 
conscience  pricked  him.  He  was  ashamed  of  his 
hasty  sarcasm.  His  words  beat  a  tattoo  in  his 
brain. 
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“Grandmother,  do  you  think  they’ll  have  enough 
for  another  hungry  man?” 

“Sakes  alive!  Why  yes,  Albert,  But  I  thought 
you  had  an  appointment  at  seven  o’clock.” 

“Let  them  whistle,”  replied  Albert, 

“Would  you  like  to  get  a  pail  of  fresh  water, 
Mr.  Thompson?”  asked  Esther.  “The  biggest 
worker  will  fare  the  best,” 

“I’m  right  on  the  job.” 

After  luncheon  and  the  interesting  visit  with 
Esther  and  the  old  lady,  Mr.  Wellington  excused 
himself  on  account  of  an  appointment  at  the 
Harbor,  thanking  Esther  for  the  day’s  enjoyment 
not  forgetting  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  Albert  Thompson  remained  a  couple  of  hours 
and  became  more  acquainted  with  Esther,  enjoying 
some  of  her  beautiful  compositions  on  the  piano, 
the  rendering  of  which  captivated  him  far  beyond 
his  expectations.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  a  young  lady  of  her  superior  intellectual 
accomplishments  could  remain  with  his  grand¬ 
mother  in  the  old  house,  and  he  was  determined 
to  make  a  discovery  if  possible.  Suddenly,  as  he 
was  about  to  go,  he  invited  Esther  to  his  beautiful 
summer  home  at  the  shore,  saying  he  would  come 
for  her  the  next  morning.  But  Esther  rather  hesi¬ 
tated.  Mrs.  Thompson  overheard  the  conversation 
and  said,  “Oh  Esther,  that  will  give  you  a  beautiful 
auto  ride  and  a  change  of  scene  for  the  day.” 

Esther  finally  decided  to  accept. 

The  next  morning  the  day  began  with  a  won- 
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derful  sunrise.  Esther  arose  early  and  was  ready 
at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  young  man  was  prompt  and  came  with  his 
beautiful  car. 

As  they  made  ready  to  go,  the  old  lady  stood  on 
the  porch  bidding  them  goodbye  with  a  wish  for 
the  day’s  enjoyment. 

Esther  and  Mr.  Thompson  returned  at  an  early 
hour,  but  the  old  lady  had  retired  for  the  night. 

Thanking  her  escort  for  the  delightful  day’s 
pleasure,  as  they  drove  up,  Esther  bid  him  good¬ 
night  and  stepped  quietly  into  the  house. 

The  young  man,  on  his  return  home,  felt  keenly 
satisfied  with  the  day  and  his  visit  with  this  charm¬ 
ing  young  lady. 


CHAPTER  VII 

TALKING  IT  OYER 

“Is  that  you,  little  lady?” 

“Yes,  I’m  coming.  Are  you  all  tucked  in  your 
white  ‘beddie’?” 

“I’m  all  tucked  in  my  white  ‘beddie’.  I’ve  tried 
so  hard  to  keep  my  eyes  open.” 

“Wait  until  I  get  a  drink  of  water  and  I’ll  be 
right  in  there.” 

“Oh  do<,  I’m  so  anxious,  girlie.  But  don’t  get 
choked.” 

“So  good,”  said  Esther  setting  her  glass  on  the 
shelf  above  the  sink.  Then  she  slipped  into  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  bedroom  and  threw  her  arms  around 
the  old  lady’s  neck. 

“Bless  your  heart!  Tell  me  about  everything. 
Give  me  a  real  description.  Did  they  treat  you  like 
a  royal  queen  down  at  my  son’s  house?” 

“Yes,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  hospitable  they  were. 
The  whole  family  made  the  day  just  wonderful.” 

“Yes,  yes.  I  thought  it  probable,”  said  the  old 
lady  breathlessly.  “Tell  me  more.” 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  mansions.  Oh 
so  exquisite  and  palatial !” 

“You  don’t  mean  it.” 

“Yes,  I  do.  It  overlooks  the  ocean.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  would  attract  the  most  critical  eye,  dear. 
The  structure  displays  the  aristocracy  and  elegance 
of  an  old  English  Castle.” 

“Why  Esther !  But  they  tell  me  my  son  is  worth 
three  million.  How  did  the  boy  do  it?  Well — as 
a  little  fellow  he  was  always  scheming — always 
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scheming.  He  has  made  lots  of  money  and  invested 
it  wisely  no  doubt.  What  would  John  think? 
Dear,  good  man,  he  was  never  as  fortunate.  But 
thank  the  Lord  he  left  me  enough  to  be  comfortable 
on  without  being  dependent.  It  would  kill  me  to 
be  dependent.  I  shouldn’t  live  out  half  my  days. 
Well  what  next,  girlie?  I’m  dying  to  hear  it  all. 
How  did  my  son’s  wife  treat  you?” 

“Mrs.  Thompson  was  very  kind.  She  went  over 
the  whole  house  with  me.  There  are  the  loveliest 
suites  of  rooms  and  rose-colored  boudoirs  on  the 
upper  floors,  and  on  the  lower  floor  the  rooms  are 
stately,  exhibiting  an  abundance  of  costly  furni¬ 
ture.  Oh,  let  me  tell  you — there  is  a  splendid 
drawing  room — and — and — paintings  from  many 
of  the  world’s  famous  artists.” 

“Really !  I  can’t  believe  it,  Esther.” 

“They  are  there  just  the  same.  Such  a  time  as  I 
had  feasting  my  eyes  on  those  great  masterpieces. 
If  you  should  go,  you  would  simply  devour  that 
wonderful  work.  Is  it  possible  you  have  never 
seen  any  of  your  son’s  pictures?” 

“No  dear,  I — I — they  are  ashamed  of  their  old 
mother.” 

“I’m  so  sorry.  It  doesn’t  seem  human.  Oh  my 
dear,  little  old  lady,  how  can  they  help  loving  you !” 
cried  Esther  kissing  Mrs.  Thompson  in  one  of  her 
spasms  of  affection. 

The  old  lady  brushed  away  a  tear  and  clung  to 
Esther.  “What  else  did  they  do  to  entertain  you, 
my  love?” 

“Mr.  Albert  Thompson  went  with  me  all  over  the 
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spacious  grounds.  Beautiful  trees  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  are  at  every  turn  and  flowers — Oh,  it’s  a 
magnificent  retreat!  After  the  dinner  hour  which 
was  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  he  took  me  out 
in  h^s  house  boat  for  a  couple  of  hours.  We  after¬ 
wards  returned  for  light  refreshments,  then  he 
motored  home  with  me.” 

“I  expect  the  things  here  will  look  poor  and 
miserable  enough.  The  wall  paper  in  your  room 
is  SO'  faded  too-,  I  have  felt  ashamed  of  it,  knowing 
you  were  used  to  better.” 

“Dear,  dear  don’t  mention  it,”  laughed  Esther. 
“This  has  been  a  beautiful  day  and  I  shall  always 
remember  their  generosity,  but  I  love  this  old  house 
more  than  all  the  grandeur  in  the  world.  It’s  a  real 
home.  The  walls  of  a  mansion  are  not  always 
suggestive  of  true  comfort,  do  you  think?” 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head. 

“Mrs.  Thompson  has  invited  me  to  be  her  guest 
for  a  week  before  I  return  to  Chicago,  but,  I  shall 
plead  busy.  I  can’t  punish  myself  by  leaving  here 
for  a  whole  week.  The  time  is  too  short  as  it  is. 
I’m  afraid  I  have  grown  hopelessly  selfish  and  in¬ 
clined  to  improve  every  moment  in  the  most 
satisfying  way.  Very  soon  I  shall  be  back  to  the 
artificial  glare  of  the  big  city.  Then  I  can  only 
live  over  the  days  we’ve  spent.” 

“Dearie,  let’s  not  talk  of  it.” 

“All  right.  There  are  several  weeks  yet  and  we’ll 
stretch  them  gloriously.” 

“But  my  dear,  Leah  would  entertain  you  in  the 
highest  style.  I  want  you  to  feel  honored,  little 
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girl.  My  daughter-in-law  is  a  very  independent 
woman.  Few  persons  appeal  to  her.  She  doesn’t 
trouble  herself  unless  she  is  well  pleased.  I  shan’t 
influence  you  though,  because  it  would  be  a  week 
of  the  blues  for  me.” 

“Don’t  you  worry,  dear.  I’m  not  going  to  visit 
in  a  home  where  you  are  not  welcome.” 

“Did  my  grandson  pay  you  marked  attention?” 

“He  was  very  courteous.” 

“Is  it  prying  too  much  to  ask  your  candid  opinion 
of  him?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  My  acquaintance  has  been 
brief  you  know.  I  haven’t  had  time  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  his  character.  He  is  very  com¬ 
manding  looking,  well  informed,  has  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively.  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  .you,  but  he  im¬ 
presses  me  as  being  a  little  heartless.  He  is  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  power,  but  there  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  about  his  eyes  I  don’t  quite  like — a  visible 
coldness  toward  his  own  family — perhaps.  I  may  • 
misjudge  him — I — he — ” 

“Did  you  meet  my  son?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  did  it  happen?” 

“He  is  taking  a  six  weeks  vacation.” 

“You  don’t  mean  he  is  broken  down?” 

“They  are  careful  not  to  say  much  about  it. 
Mr.  Albert  Thompson  did  tell  me  that  his  father 
was  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  his 
own  apartment  and  out  in  his  private  yacht.  But 
he  came  to  dinner.” 

“Does  he  look  pale  and  careworn?  Tell  me  the 
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truth,  Esther,  as  you  saw  him.  In  the  short  time 
since  Albert  first  came  here,  I’ve  told  you  about 
them — Leah  and  Howard — I  left  Albert  for  you 
to  judge.  Speak,  girlie!  Don’t  be  afraid  to  hurt 
my  feelings.” 

“I  think  your  son  is  sick  at  heart,  Mrs. 
Thompson.  There  seems  to  be  some  barrier  ob¬ 
structing  his  happiness,  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the 
home,  I’m  afraid.  He’s  fighting  for  existence.  He 
has  every  appearance  of  a  discouraged  man.  From 
what  you  have  told  me  and  from  what  I’ve  seen 
today,  I  think  his  wife  is  the  barrier.  She  exerts  a 
strange  influence  over  him.  Their  tastes  are  unlike. 
They  seem  most  uncompanionable.”  Esther  stared 
into  space. 

“He  married  young,  child,  before  he  had  any 
established  tastes.  But  it  did  no  good  to  talk. 
She  captivated  his  boyish  eyes.” 

“Your  son  has  become  a  strong  personality. 
How  could  he  be  otherwise  and  related  to  you. 
Don’t  you  think  he  realizes  his  mistake?” 

“Oh  dear,  I  don’t  know,  Esther,  I  don’t  know.” 

“Mr.  Albert  Thompson  told  me  that,  his  father 
purchased  every  one  of  those  beautiful  pictures 
and  put  them  up  with  his  own  hands.  He  laughs 
at  art  and  criticises  the  average  artist,  whom  he 
calls  ‘soft’.  His  mother  finds  little  time  to  spend 
in  the  drawing  room.  The  father  has  an  expensive 
victrola,  in  which  he  takes  great  delight,  but  is 
seldom,  I  should  judge,  allowed  to  indulge  his 
musical  ear.  His  son  played  several  light  operas 
and  a  little  dance  music  this  afternoon.  The  other 
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records  were  cast  aside  as  ‘Dad’s  classic  stuff’.” 

“Oh  a  pity,  a  great  pity!  But  do  you  suppose 
my  Howard  boy  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  drawing- 
room,  as  they  call  it?” 

“I  think  so.  I  think  he  has  a  hereditary  fondness 
in  that  direction,  and  has  spent  as  much  time  there 
as  his  limited  leisure  has  permitted.  It’s  a  wonder 
to  me,  Mrs.  Thompson,  that  a  man  with  that  depth 
of  appreciation  fails  to  recognize  beauty  in  the 
human  form.  It  must  be  a  state  of  temporary 
derangement  brought  about  by  the  environment  of 
his  household.  Lots  of  bright,  intelligent  persons 
transact  important  business  and  even  succeed  in 
professions  under  the  difficulty  of  partial  insanity. 
Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“Yes,  dear  child,  there  are  many  freaks  in  this 
world  and  people  who  carry  foolish  hobbies  to  the 
extreme.  You’re  right,  it’s  insanity.  The  asylums 
are  crowded  with  lunatics,  but  the  world  outside  is 
running  over  with  folks  on  the  border.  Our 
village  school-marm  keeps  ten  cats  and  a  dozen 
roosters.” 

Esther  laughed  and  leaning  over  lovingly  kissed 
Mrs.  Thompson  again  in  the  sweetest  way.  How 
the  old  lady  treasured  those  kisses. 

“It  is  just  like  you  to  see  the  funny  side  of  a 
terribly  serious  question,  just  like  you,”  Esther 
exclaimed  animatedly. 

The  old  lady  smiled  cheerily  and  then  in  a 
moment  looked  doubtful  again. 

“Did  you  see  a  resemblance  between  father  and 
son?”  she  asked. 
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“The  son  has  more  of  his  mother’s  characteristics, 
I  should  think.  Yet  he  is  a  broad  minded  man.  In 
some  ways  he’s  very  interesting.” 

“There !  I  do  believe  you  are  a  bit  smitten  with 
my  grandson.  Are  you  going  to  let  him  come 
often?” 

“I’ll  enjoy  his  company  occasionally.  I  am 
afraid  though,  we  will  find  we  haven’t  much  in 
common.  I  have  promised  to  go  motoring  with  him 
twice  a  week.  I  couldn’t  make  it  more  often.  I 
must  crowd  all  the  work  possible  into  the  few  weeks 
left.” 

“When  is  Mr.  Wellington  coming,  little  lady? 
Is  the  old  house  going  to-  witness  rivals?  Dear, 
what  excitement.  I  wish  I  was  young  myself. 
Oh  Esther,  I  do  wish  I  was  young.” 

“You  are  in  spirit.  You’re  younger  than  I  am 
sometimes.  Say,  I’ve  finished  my  picture  of  the 
shop.” 

“The  old  shop?” 

“Yes,  the  old  shop.” 

“Oh  child,  how  wonderful !  I  won’t  sleep 
tonight.” 

“I  am  afraid  you  won’t  if  I  don’t  reasonably  take 
myself  off  to  bed.  The  idea,  the  clock  is  striking 
twelve  now.  Aren’t  you  drowsy?” 

“Not  a  bit.” 

“Well,  you  think  of  sheep  jumping  over  the  fence 
then.  I  must  hurry  upstairs.  I’m  going  to  sketch 
on  the  Anisquam  tomorrow.  Goodnight.  Sweet 
dreams.” 

“Goodnight.  Bless  your  dear  heart.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


OLD  HOUSE  WITNESSED  RIVALS 

All  through  August  and  September  Albert 
Thompson  visited  the  old  homestead  weekly  and 
mid-weekly,  and  with  the  constant  attentions  of 
Mr.  Wellington,  Esther  felt  she  had  not  accomp¬ 
lished  all  she  had  hoped  for  when  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber  arrived,  and  the  trees  on  the  mountain 
everywhere  became  noiselessly  astir  with  falling 
leaves  and  many  of  the  people  in  the  camps  and 
bungalows  had  gone  or  were  preparing  to  go.  She 
had  worked  untiringly  whenever  opportunity 
afforded  and  the  very  love  of  it  was  establishing 
itself  in  her  innermost  life.  Gradual  and  success¬ 
ful  had  been  her  efforts,  but  now  the  desire  for 
greater  work  possessed  her  heart,  urging  irre¬ 
sistibly. 

“Esther,  what  are  you  doing  ?”  called  a  clear, 
emphatic  voice  from  the  lower  hall  on  a  Thursday 
evening. 

“Come  right  up,  mother.” 

“Are  you  busy?”  Mrs.  Bancroft  climbed  the 
stairs. 

“Awfully.  Yes,  dear,  Pm  right  at  it.” 

The  girl  threw  open  the  door  and  placed  a  loving 
arm  around  her  mother. 

“How  is  my  little  ‘muzzy’  tonight?” 

“Worried.” 

“Why  worried?” 

“About  you,  Esther.  Why  are  you  always 
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digging  into  something?  I  hope  yon  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  spending  the  evening  over  that  work.  I 
declare,  you  are  just  like  your  father.  You  and 
he  would  both  be  in  your  graves  today  if  I  hadn’t 
kept  continuously  scolding  for  your  own  good. 
Your  constitution  demands  mental  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  If  you  don’t  immediately  put  your  better 
judgment  into  practice,  I  shall  try  out  a  little 
scheme  which  has  taken  much  forethought.  Mrs. 
Thompson  says  you  are  not  eating  well.  The  time 
is  short  now.  You  must  get  the  most  out  of  it  for 
your  own  health.  I  don’t  want  to  take  you  hack 
to-  Chicago  entirely  unfit  for  society.  We  have  a 
strenuous  winter  ahead  of  us.  Of  what  use  would 
your  best  work  be  should  you  lose  your  rosy  cheeks 
and  fresh  appearance  in  the  ambitious  attempt?” 

“Lots  of  use,  mother.  But  I’m  not  going  to  lose 
my  health.  Do  let  me  work  sometimes  if  I  promise 
not  to  overtax  my  strength.  It  would  fulfill  most 
of  my  hopes  to  see  some  of  the  scenes  out  here 
materialize.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  bustled  officiously  around  Esther’s 
room,  and  opening  the  closet  door,  examined  the 
girl’s  wardrobe.  She  was  handsomely  gowned  in 
black  satin  with  a  combination  lace  and  chiffon 
overdress,  wearing  jet  ornaments. 

“Come  dear,  I  want  you  to  lose  no  time  dressing 
for  the  evening.  Your  father  has  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  seats  for  the  concert.  These  tickets  were 
returned  at  the  last  minute.  We  expect  you  to  go 
with  us.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t.  It’s  impossible — I — ” 
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“Impossible!  Why?  Mrs,  Thompson  will  be 
sadly  disappointed.  Yon  can’t  imagine  the  elabor¬ 
ate  preparations  she  has  been  making  to  act  as  your 
escort,  since  learning  that  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Wellington’s  friends  would  keep  him  from  going — 
in  case  we  got  the  seats.  Now  here  they  are,  and 
what’s  the  trouble?” 

“Mr.  Wellington’s  friends  are  not  coming.” 

“When  did  you  hear?” 

“I  met  him  at  the  cross  roads  an  hour  ago.” 

“Then  he  will  be  with  us?” 

“Oh  no,  mother.  At  five  o’clock  this  afternoon 
he  received  a  very  strange  telegram  calling  him  to 
New  York.  It  was  pressing  but  enigmatical.  He 
doesn’t  know  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
awaiting  him.  The  poor  fellow  appears  very  ner¬ 
vous.  He  plans  to  take  the  nine  o’clock  train  from 
here  this  evening  and  leave  Boston  on  the  midnight 
express.” 

“Why  Esther,  I’m  sorry.  Can’t  we  do  something 
to  help  him?” 

“He  seems  anxious  to  spend  a  little  time  here  and 
is  coming  at  quarter  of  eight.  I’m  awfully 
disappointed  that  you  are  not,  going  to  be  home, 
although  I  do  want,  you  to  enjoy  the  concert.  If 
I  had  only  known  for  sure  that,  we  could  go,  I 
should  have  had  an  excuse.” 

“Mercy  sakes !  It’s  nearly  quarter  of  eight  now, 
Esther.  Hurry  around.  Don’t  keep  him  waiting.” 

Esther  laid  down  her  work  with  a  sigh. 

“What  do  you  intend  to  wear?”  asked  her 
mother. 
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“Just  what  I  have  on,  mother  mine.” 

“I  can’t  allow  you  to  wear  that  dress.  It  isn’t 
at  all  appropriate.” 

“Why  not?” 

“My  dear,  Mr.  Wellington  is  wealthy.  He  hasn’t 
been  accustomed  to  being  entertained  in  the  evening 
by  a  young  lady  in  a  common  porch  dress.” 

“Let  this  be  the  first  time  then,”  coaxingly.  “He 
isn’t  so  much  better  than  anyone  else.  It  has  been 
such  a  relief  to  discard  the  evening  gowns,  and  not 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Thompson  and  I  have 
bread  and  milk  nearly  every  night.  It  is  a  lot 
healthier  than  a  big  meal  at  a  late  hour.” 

“Nonsense!  You  are  not  going  to  appear  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Mr.  Wellington  belongs  to  the  fashionable 
set,” 

“Well  then,  mother,  I  suppose  I  must  submit,” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  scanned  Esther’s  wardrobe  again 
and  selected  a  beautiful,  light  blue,  taffeta  silk. 

“I  know  the  shades  most  becoming  to  your  eyes 
and  complexion.  Now  please  put  it  on.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  Mr.  Wellington  prefers  to 
spend  his  last  evening  here.  He  has  friends  all 
over  town.  Some  of  them  have  stretched  their 
hospitality.  I  wish  he  liked  them  better.  But,  oh 
dear,  he  must  come  here,  so  I  suppose  a  dreary 
evening  is  ahead  of  me,  mother.” 

“Hush,  I  hear  Mr.  Wellington’s  voice  down  stairs 
now.  I  am  astonished  to  see  how  little  interest 
you  have  in  a  young  man  of  wealth,  high  birth  and 
social  standing.  You  have  refused  every  one  of 
your  offers  of  marriage  so>  far.  I  confess,  your 
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peculiar  nature  puzzles  me.  There  are  fifty  girls  at 
the  Harbor  who  would  feel  honored  and  flattered 
this  evening.  I  suppose  you  are  becoming  infatu¬ 
ated  with  Mrs.  Thompson’s  worldly  grandson,  who 
is  drinking  wine  and  studying  law  down  at  Yale. 
But  your  mother  isn’t  anxious  to  meet  him.  I  have 
heard  from  authority  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
dissipated  men  in  college  at  the  present  time.  How 
do  you  know  but  what  he  has  a  wife  and  children 
somewhere?” 

Esther  saw  the  flush  of  indignation  on  her 
mother’s  usually  pale  face  and  she  threw  her  arms 
about  her  neck. 

“You  are  unjust,  mother,  terribly  unjust.  Daddy 
says  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  very  fine  gentleman  and 
he  has  had  some  splendid  talks  with  him.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  has  been  nice  to  me.  Public  opinion  doesn’t 
go  far  sometimes.  If  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man  Mrs, 
Thompson  will  tell  me.  But  why  talk  about  him? 
I  didn’t  say  I  was  interested,  muzzy,  dear.  The 
thought  hasn’t  entered  my  mind.” 

“You  are  not  always  going  to  be  proof  against 
love,  Esther,  with  your  affectionate  disposition.” 

“May  be  not,  but  I  don’t  want  it  crowded  on  me.” 

“Mr.  Wellington  cares  for  you  and  if  I  am  any 
judge  of  human  nature  has  come  tonight  to  tell  you 
so.” 

“Oh  mother,  I  would  give  worlds  to  ward  it  off. 
Forgive  me.  I  have  struggled  all  my  life  to  think 
more  as  you  do.  I’ve  failed.  Mother,  I  love  you 
just  the  same.  Forgive  me,  dear.” 

“Esther,  you  surprise — ” 
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“I  may  surprise  you.  But  in  twenty-two  years 
I  have  formed  my  own  opinions.  I  am  afraid  my 
ideas  are  settled.  I  am  not  anxious  to  get  married. 
I  see  SO1  little  in  the  lives  of  the  married  people 
around  me.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  trembled  beneath  the  searching 
gaze  of  her  daughter. 

“Looks,  wealth  and  all  this  outside  display 
counts  for  nothing,  mother.  It  is  only  the  love  that 
comes  from  Heaven  and  the  strongest  friendship 
on  earth  that,  makes  a  happy  home.  Unless  I  had 
both  I  shouldn’t  dare  take  the  step.  It’s  the  most 
serious  and  dangerous  step  in  the  world.  There 
is  more  to  be  thought  of  than  just  getting  married 
because  your  friends  are  getting  married.” 

“Esther,  I  believe  you  are  hardening  your  heart 
against  love.  You  don’t  seem  girlish.  You  are 
getting  to  be  a  settled  old  lady.” 

Esther’s  eyes  widened  and  deepened,  and  the 
loveliest  smile  that  ever  lighted  a  woman’s  face 
shone  on  hers. 

“If  you  could  only  look  into  my  heart,  mother, 
and  see  how  I  love  you  and  daddy,  how  I  love  you 
more  every  day  of  my  life,  and  how  I  long  to  see 
you  more  like  lovers,  you  couldn’t  accuse  me  as  you 
do.  Daddy  is  the  biggest,  grandest  man  on  earth 
and  you  are  the  sweetest  little  mother.  Why  don’t 
you — oh  why — I — I  must  hurry  downstairs.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft’s  eyes  fell  beneath  the  light  in  her 
daughter’s.  Paralyzed  to  the  innermost  soul  she 
couldn’t  speak. 

“Kiss  me,  mother.  Kiss  me  a  great  big  kiss.” 
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Mrs.  Bancroft  lifted  her  face  but  couldn’t  move 
her  lips.  Esther  gave  the  kiss,  a  kiss  that  awakened 
something  in  the  mother’s  heart,  untouched  for 
years.  Esther’s  kiss,  for  the  first  time,  was  equal 
to  Roily’s.  The  girl  had  left  her  and  darted  down 
the  stairs.  The  woman  stood  alone.  The  glow  of 
love  in  her  eyes. 

“I  wish  I  loved  my  little  daughter  more.  She 
has  put  a  different,  a  strange  love  into  my  heart. 
How  queer  I  feel.  If  Henry  was  here  this  minute 
I  should  kiss  him,  because  I  couldn’t  help  it.  Yes, 
I  should  kiss  him.  But  I  must  get  my  hat  and 
coat  on  now.  They  will  be  waiting.  There’s  the 
taxi  now.  Oh,  how  I  love  my  little  daughter.” 

She  stole  down  the  back  stairs  and  donned  her 
opera  coat  in  the  dining-room,  where  it  had  been 
hurriedly  left. 

“The  taxi  is  here.  Hurry  up,  ladies,”  she  heard 
her  husband  say.  He  offered  a  hand  to  Wellington, 
“Goodbye  and  good  luck.  I  trust  no  bitter  news 
awaits  you.” 

“We’re  coming,  Henry.”  Mrs.  Bancroft  found 
voice  to  utter. 

“Yes,  the  fair  ones  are  coming,”  said  the  old  lady 
rushing  out  of  her  bedroom.  She  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Wellington.  “I  shall  miss  you  tearfully,  and 
I  guess  another  little  girl  here  will  as  well.”  She 
turned  toward  Esther.  “Now  I  guess  your  face 
is  red  enough.” 

Esther  stood  before  the  open  window  looking 
into  the  evening  sky.  Her  face  grew  pale.  She 
would  have  been  glad  had  the  floor  opened  and  let 
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her  pass  into  apartments  below.  But.  she  turned 
around  smiling  radiantly. 

“Of  course,  we  will  all  miss  Charlie.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  extended  her  hand  and  with  a 
winning  smile  hoped  that  circumstances  would 
sanction  his  speedy  return.  Then  slipped  out  the 
door  following  the  others. 

The  young  people  watched  the  party  as  they 
found  comfortable  seats  in  the  big  machine.  The 
door  closed  with  a  loud  startling  click  and  they 
rolled  on.  The  two*  stood  in  silence  until  the  hum 
of  the  motor  died  away  in  the  distance. 

“Now  Esther,  you’re  going  to  play  for  me,  aren’t 
you?”  urged  Wellington  breaking  the  stillness. 
I’m  ‘deuced’  upset  tonight.  I  want  something 
soothing. 

“I’ll  play  gladly,  Charlie.  But  why  are  you  so 
distressed?  Who  knows  but  what  some  grand 
festivity  is  ahead  of  you.  Your  friends  may  have 
taken  this  course  to  be  sure  of  your  roving  presence, 
you  know.” 

The  look  in  his  eyes  startled  her. 

“I  wish  I  could  believe  it.  Tonight  I  stand  at 
the  cross  roads  of  life,  Esther.” 

“Not  as  serious  as  that,  is  it?” 

“Yes,  I  shan’t  have  to  wait  until  I  get  to  New 
York  to  know  everything.  My  pathway  may  be 
strewn  with  the  choicest  of  flowers  or  it  may  be 
entangled  with  briers  and  wayside  weeds.” 

“How  flowery,”  exclaimed  Esther  mischievously. 
“You  have  missed  your  calling,  I  believe.  But  you 
are  not  a  fatalist?” 
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“I  fear  I  am.  Come  Esther,  I  simply  must  have 
some  music.” 

“What  will  it  be?” 

“Something  dreamy.” 

Esther  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  commenced 
an  opera  she  adored.  Wellington  drew  a  chair  up 
beside  her  and  listened  as  he  had  never  listened 
before.  The  man  had  power  of  appreciation, 
although  in  the  lighter  sense. 

When  she  had  finished  he  imprisoned  one  of  the 
white  hands  that  had  entertained  him. 

“Esther,  in  a  half  hour  I’ve  got  to  go.  Are  your 
thoughts  going  with  me?” 

“We  will  all  think  of  you  tonight.  We  would  be 
poor  friends  if  we  didn’t — not  knowing.” 

“But  I  love  you,  Esther.”  He  captured  the  other 
hand.  “You  are  the  one  hope  of  a  restless,  discon¬ 
tented  life.  I  know  we  have  been  acquainted  but  a 
few  short  weeks — but  what  man  could  look  at  your 
lovely  face  and  not  fall  in  love.  Darling,  let  me 
come  again  for  my  wife.  I  want  to  take  you  back 
to  a  beautiful  home,  where  you  will  be  queen  of  the 
household  and  a  belle  in  Fifth  Avenue  society.” 

“Look !  What  is  that  light  at  the  window, 
Charlie?” 

Mr.  Wellington  looked  and  the  spectre  filled  him 
with  horror.  He  opened  the  door,  ran  around  the 
west  side  of  the  house,  then  to  the  North  and  East 
and  stood  gazing  around  the  corner  to  the  South 
and  West  front  again  but  saw  nothing. 

Esther  remained  unmoved.  The  summer  had 
brought  forth  many  queer  experiences  of  the  same 
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nature.  She  had  often  been  curious  to  know  the 
direct  cause  of  certain  strange  happenings  about 
the  old  house  but  had  given  no  one  an  opportunity 
to  aid  her  in  solving  the  mystery  that  invariably 
had  taken  place  in  the  evening  when  she  happened 
to  be  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  It  was  doubtful, 
she  thought,  if  Mrs.  Thompson  knew  anything 
concerning  it,  and  yet  the  old  lady,  it  was  possible, 
was  familiar  with  the  whole  story.  Esther  shrank 
from  approaching  the  subject  however,  and  had 
decided  to  remain  in  the  dark  until  such  time  as  she 
could  solve  the  problem  herself.  She  had  never 
been  unduly  excited,  but  had  considered  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  worth  following  up.  She  was  ever  so 
pleased  now.  The  busy  workers  couldn’t  have 
selected  a  more  favorable  time.  She  would  get  Mr. 
Wellington’s  opinion  and  at  the  same  time  divert 
his  mind  until  train  time. 

When  he  returned  he  was  panting  like  a  bird 
dog  on  the  trail  of  a  distant  partridge. 

“The  sight  was  actually  enough  to  make  a 
fellow’s  hair  stand  up,  Esther.  Where  in  Thunder’ 
could  it  have  disappeared  to.  I’ll  swear  we  didn’t 
imagine  it,  and  I’ll  swear  that  everything  is  as 
peaceful  and  calm  as  a  grave  yard  now.” 

“Never  mind,  Mr.  Wellington.  It  has  taken  its 
departure,  so  why  should  we  worry.” 

“Suppose  we  draw  the  shades?”  suggested 
Wellington  already  beginning  the  operation. 

“A  good  idea,”  said  Esther  helping  him. 

“There,  the  last  one’s  down,”  said  Wellington 
relieved.  “Now  come  and  sit  on  the  divan  a  few 
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minutes,  Esther.  I’ve  lots  to  tell  you  in  a  short 
time.” 

“Hark !  Charlie.” 

“Yes,  I  hear  it.  The  darn  thing.  I’ve  got  to 
investigate  that’s  all.  I  can’t  leave  you  here  in 
the  midst  of  some  devilish  force  that  is  going  to 
swallow  you  up.  If  I  had  only  been  sure  I  should 
have  seen  to  the  license  several  days  ago  and  we 
might  have  gotten  away  on  the  nine  o’clock 
together.  It’s  called  the  ‘elopers  express’.” 

“Oh  no,  Charlie,  don’t  be  absurd.  You  don’t 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  I  can’t  marry 
you.  But  where  does  that  heavy  tread  of  a  boot 
come  from?” 

“This  place!  I  feel  as  if  Satan  himself  was 
standing  at  the  door.  I’ve  got  to  find  out,  that’s 
all.” 

This  time  their  ears  were  incapable  of  locating 
sound  and  Esther  was  beginning  to  be  a  little 
uneasy  for  she  realized  that  soon  she  would  be 
alone,  surrounded  by  the  taunting  mystery  perhaps. 

Wellington  flew  up  stairs  carrying  a  lamp  almost 
upside  down  in  his  mad  rush.  Determined  to 
investigate,  he  hurried  into  every  room  and  with 
piercing  eyes  searched  the  wardrobes,  looked  under 
the  beds,  behind  the  bureaus,  in  every  crevice  and 
corner,  then  up  the  attic  stairs.  In  five  minutes 
time  he  was  back  with  no  report  to  make. 

“Well,  well,  it’s  a  funny  experience,”  said  Esther 
trembling  for  the  first  time.  “I  am  glad  you  are 
here  to  share  it  with  me.  But  I  am  going  to  try  to 
put  aside  foolish  thoughts  now  I  know  that  no 
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unwelcome  visitor  is  around  to  keep  me  company. 
When  you  go  I?ll  lock  all  the  doors.  It  might  have 
been  on  the  side  porch.  I  don’t  hear  anything  now, 
do  you?” 

“Thank  the  Lord,  no.”  He  opened  and  closed  his 
watch.  “If  I  hear  or  see  another  bewildering 
figure  in  ten  minutes  I’ll  believe  this  house  is 
haunted  or  else  that  you  possess  that  sweet  power 
of  hypnotism.  I  can’t  stay  much  longer  dear  girl, 
aren’t  you  going  to  tell  me  you  reciprocate  my 
affection?” 

“No,  I’m  afraid  not.” 

“But  why?  I  should  do  my  best  to  grant  every 
desire  of  your  heart.  I  must  have  your  love, 
Esther.  My  journey  tonight  would  be  so  much 
lighter  if  I  knew  you  were  looking  forward  to  my 
return.” 

“But  I  don’t,  love  you.  I  couldn’t  marry  a  man 
unless  I  felt  he  was  necessary  to  my  happiness.” 

“Couldn’t  you,  if  I  came  back  and  tried  to  make 
myself  necessary?” 

“No,  Charlie,”  Esther  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  “Our  ideas  and  hopes  are  not  in  unison. 
My  world  is  not,  yours.  Can’t  you  understand? 
Can’t,  you  see  how  little  I  care  for  society?  It  isn’t 
my  life.  You  couldn’t  make  me  happy  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  couldn’t  make  you  happy.  You  would 
gradually  drift  in  one  direction  and  I  in  another, 
just  like  lots  of  other  married  people  we  see  around 
us.  What  a  miserable  life  it  would  be.  How  little 
of  a  real  home  we  would  have.” 

“I  know,  Esther,  you  are  my  superior  intellec- 
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tually.  Heaven  has  laid  wonderful  gifts  upon  your 
head.  But  if  I  take  up  some  decent  business  and 
try  to  come  up  to  the  top  will  you  give  me  a 
thought?” 

“Get  into  some  business  by  all  means,  but  not 
with  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  your  wife.  We  have 
been  good  friends.  I  am  going  to  be  interested  in 
your  welfare,  but  I  cannot  marry  you.” 

“Oh,  Esther,  say  yes.  You  don’t  know  yourself.” 

“I  can’t.  No,  Charlie.  I  should  be  doing  a  great 
wrong  in  the  sight  of  God  to  marry  a  man  whose 
personality  my  own  didn’t  demand.  I  couldn’t  give 
you  my  whole  heart.  I  think  too  much  of  you  to 
give  you  half-hearted  affection.  You  would  be  the 
sufferer  all  through  life,  but  I  should  suffer  with 
you.  Do  you  know  I  believe  there  are  seventy 
persons  out  of  every  hundred  in  this  world  of  ours, 
who  marry  without  experiencing  God’s  richest  gift 
to  the  world.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  unhappiness?” 

“I  don’t  wonder  at  anything.  I  only  know  I  love 
you  and  want  you.” 

“But  you  don’t  really  love  me.  Someday  you 
will  love  someone,  a  girl  whose  ambitions  are  like 
yours.  You  will  recognize  in  each  other  something 
necessary  to  the  other,  then  you  will  see  the  differ¬ 
ence.  There  is  nothing  in  me  that  responds  to  your 
affection.” 

Mr.  Wellington  stepped  nearer  to  clasp  her  in 
his  arms,  but  she  drew  away  from  him. 

“Esther,  I  can’t  leave  you  this  way.  I’m  going 
to  cling  to  the  hope  that  if  I  struggle  hard  to  make 
myself  worthy  of  you,  I  shall  some  time  claim  my 
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own.  This  is>  a  small  request — if  I  write  will  yon 
answer  my  letters,  at  least  let  me  know  how  you 
are  and  where  you  are?” 

“I  want  you  to  write  and  tell  us  of  your  safe 
arrival  and  how  you  find  things.  Your  birthday 
is  next  week,  isn’t  it?  I’ll  answer  it  with  a  birthday 
card.  I  think  we  had  better  not  write  after  that. 
It  would  revive  memories  that  would  grieve  us 
both.” 

“We’ll  see  later.  I  shan’t  promise  not  to  write.” 

“I  shan’t  promise  to  answer.” 

“Oh,  Esther,  you  torture  me.” 

“I’m  sorry,  just  as  sorry  as  I  can  be,  Charlie,  to 
disappoint  you.” 

Esther’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  gave  him 
both  hands  at  parting. 

“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye,  Esther.” 

In  an  instant  he  had  gone  and  Esther  stood  alone 
on  the  front  steps  examining  her  conscience  and 
her  heart.  She  measured  the  earth  and  watched 
the  stars  twinkle  through  yonder  cluster  of  pines. 
The  light  of  the  full  moon  illumined  her  beautiful 
face  as  she  gazed  into  space.  Alone,  with  lingering 
thoughts  of  the  man  she  had  sent  out  into  the 
world  to  go>  his  way.  Not  once  did  she  think  of 
the  noise  of  the  evening,  or  stand  in  fear  of  its 
return.  It  was  the  last  expression  of  him  who  had 
gone  that  haunted  her  brain  and  filled  her  young, 
sympathetic  heart  with  unspeakable  pity. 


CHAPTER  IX 


ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 

The  old  lady  pushed  aside  the  muslin  curtains 
late  the  next  afternoon  and  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  sighing  as  she  slipped  a  hard  peppermint 
candy  into  her  mouth. 

“A  woman  can  never  govern  her  heart,”  she  said 
shaking  her  head.  “Dear  little  lady  of  mine,  how 
spiritless  she  walks.  She’s  dreadfully  unhappy. 
Yes,  she’s  starting  right  up  the  mountain,  just  as 
I  thought.  She’s  intending  to  paint,  no  doubt,  but 
if  I’m  any  judge  of  life  and  young  folks,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  this  afternoon  will  be  a  long  time  coming. 
Mercy  sakes  alive !  I’m  thinking  my  thoughts  right 
out.  loud.  It’s  a  good  thing  neither  of  the  Bancrofts 
happened  to  light  in  on  me.  Guess  it’s  a  character¬ 
istic  trait.  Mother  used  to  do  it,  I  remember.  How 
we  children  did  laugh  when  we  caught  her,  and 
mother  would  say  she  was  talking  to  a  woman  of 
sense.  Bless  her  heart.” 

The  old  lady  indulged  in  another  peppermint. 
The  two  rendered  her  speechless.  She  settled  back 
in  the  old  chair  to  think  silently.  Some  way  the 
“sleepy  hollow”  always  helped  her  thoughts  along. 
Mrs.  Thompson  had  become  immensely  fond  of  Mr. 
Wellington  and,  with  the  eyes  of  an  old  lady,  had 
seen  a  brilliant  match  for  Esther.  Still  she 
wouldn’t  have  the  girl  anything  but  unspeakably 
happy.  The  very  best  was  none  too  good  for  Esther. 
As  she  reasoned  and  battled  intensely  with  conflict- 
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in g  ideas  a  vague,  shadowy  hope  crept  into  her 
heart  of  future  possibilities,  a  hope  she  dared  not 
cherish.  Only  time  would  tell.  Life  was  uncertain. 

Esther  followed  the  winding,  picturesque  path, 
straight  to  her  own  favorite  nook,  beneath  the 
pines.  She  sat  down  wearily,  passed  her  hands 
courageously  over  her  fevered  cheeks,  swept  the 
curls  from  her  forehead,  placed  about  her  the  outfit 
she  loved  and  tried  to  feel  at  home. 

The  glorious  sun  was  setting.  Was  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  quite  so  beautiful  as  the  scene 
before  her?  Oh  yes,  of  course,  for  she  had  travelled 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  had 
gazed  at  scenery  wonderful  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  imagination.  But  somehow  this  meant 
more,  touched  a  deeper  chord  within  her.  Esther 
struggled  to  begin  the  soul  work  which  had  always 
had  the  power  to  satisfy,  but  could  do  nothing  now, 
nothing  but  make  ugly  marks.  Discouraged,  she 
decided  to  wait  for  inspiration.  She  rested  her 
head  against  the  trunk  of  the  towering  old  pine 
and  fell  to  dreaming.  The  mackerel  sky  was  rare 
and  beautiful  but  didn’t  fascinate  her ;  the  song  of 
the  birds  distinct  among  the  forest  wilds  caused 
only  a  faint  stirring  in  her  heart,  and  the  whistle 
of  a  distant  partridge  passed  unnoticed.  Esther 
felt  dead,  miserable  and  ready  to  cry. 

“I  have  never  been  so  depressed  in  all  my  life,” 
she  murmured.  “I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.  I  just  feel  chilly  and  empty  and  terrible. 
I’m  not  in  love.  I  wouldn’t  lift  a  hand  to  bring 
Charles  Wellington  back.  I’m  glad  it’s  all  over. 
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Even  though  I’ll  miss  his  friendship,  I’m  glad  he’s 
gone.  But,  oh,  it’s  pitifully  hard  to  be  called  cold, 
indifferent,  proper  and  sedate.  I’m  not.  I  want 
to  live.  I  want  to  be  happy.  I’m  not  afraid  of  life. 
I’m  not  afraid  of  love.  I’m  not  afraid  of  adventure. 
But  I  just — I  just  can’t  mar — ” 

The  heavy  report  of  a  gun  interrupted  Esther’s 
thoughts.  Once!  Twice!  Three  times!  Esther 
jumped  up  thrilled  by  the  deafening  noise.  Dan¬ 
gerously  located  as  she  was,  she  curiously  felt  a 
great  incomprehensible  protection.  For  a  few 
minutes  all  was  still,  then  repeated  explosions 
occurred  in  the  thicket  at  her  left. 

“I  guess  I’d  better  cross  to  the  other  side  of  my 
pine  house  after  all,”  thought  Esther,  getting  up 
slowly.  She  reached  for  her  hat  and  deliberately 
took  a  step  or  two  when  a  figure  startled  her,  the 
figure  of  a  woman.  The  unexpected  was  certainly 
licensed  to  happen. 

“Vera !  Vera!  Where  did  you  spring  from?” 

“From  in  back  of  that  tree,  you  silly !” 

“Well,  well,  how  are  you  this  afternoon?” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right.  Haven’t  you  heard  the  guns? 
There  are  hunters  here.  The  law  is  off.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,  yes,  I  heard  the  guns.  Did  you 
come  to  warn  me?” 

“No,  you  big  dunce!  I  came  to  see  you  about 
something.  Apparently  you  are  afraid  of  nothing, 
but  I’ve  got.  you  this  time.” 

“Got  me,  what  do  you  mean?” 

Vera  clutched  Esther’s  arm  with  unparalleled 
roughness  and  laughed  contemptuously. 
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“Come  on  down  here,”  she  commanded  dragging 
Esther  along.  “I  want  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
those  guns.  I  can’t  say  I  want  my  brains  blown 
out,  if  you  do.” 

Esther  and  Vera  faced  each  other  down  the 
ravine,  about  two  feet  apart. 

“Now  explain  yourself,  you  beautiful  little 
woman,”  she  urged  sarcastically.  “How  dared  you 
rob  me  of  Charles  Wellington’s  love?  How  dared 
you  come  to  this  town  and  sweep  everybody  away 
with  your  ‘skim  milky’  charms?” 

“Sweep  everyone  away.  Why,  Vera,  what  are 
you  talking  about?” 

“You  know  what  I’m  talking  about.  I’m  sick  of 
you,  that’s  what  I’m  talking  about.  I  hate  you.” 

The  tears  glistened  in  Esther’s  big,  soft  eyes. 

“Oh,  oh.  I — I  pity  you !”  escaped  from  her  trem¬ 
bling  lips. 

“You  saintly  beauty!  You  deserve  to  be  kept 
in  a  glass  cage  according  to  your  own  ideas.  But 
I’ll  shout  your  wrongs  from  the  house  tops.  I’ll 
let  them  all  see  how  you  have  pulled  the  wool  over 
their  eyes.  You  needn’t  think  you’re  going  to  get 
by.  They’ll  see  their  idol  laid  low  in  the  dust.” 

“No,  no,  you  can’t  do  it.  No  slander  can  touch 
me  without  the  reproval  of  my  own  conscience. 
If  you  care  so  little  for  your  birthright,  the  high 
ideal  of  womanhood,  that  you  can  afford  to  sell  it, 
go  ahead,  but  you  can’t  hurt  me.  I  said,  go  ahead 
Yera,  but  I  didn’t  mean  it.  Don’t,  for  mercy  sakes 
don’t.  You  are  beside  yourself.  Stop  and  think.” 

“Humph!  You’re  a  hypocrite!  Those  flowery 
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words  aren’t  going  to  affect  me.  No,  sir.  You  are 
trapped.  Bewitching  beauty !  I’ll  fix  you.” 

Vera  drew  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed  shears  from 
beneath  her  skirt,  broke  the  string  that  fastened 
them  to  her  belt,  and  lifted  the  weapon  cruelly 
before  Esther’s  eyes. 

“You  are  trying  to  frighten  me,”  cried  Esther. 
“Stop  pretending  and  let’s  be  friends.  You  know 
I  never  meant  to  rob  you  of  anything  in  this  world.” 

“You  think  I’m  joking,  but  I’m  not.  I’m  here 
to  disfigure  your  beauty,  hear  me,  or  else  to  have 
you  taken  away  to  the  hermitage  down  there  where 
you  will  be  secluded  for  two  days.  When  you  come 
out  you  needn’t  think  your  friends  are  going  to 
welcome  you.” 

“You  can’t  take  me.  I’m  bigger  than  you  are,” 
proclaimed  Esther  with  a  half  smile. 

“You  still  think  I’m  fooling.  Well,  you’ll  see. 
I  have  a  gentleman  friend  hunting  down  here. 
Shall  I  call  him?  Choose  your  fate.” 

“Disfigure  me,  kill  me  if  you  like,”  said  Esther 
in  a  calm  voice.  “I  choose  to  go  down  to  my  grave, 
if  need  be,  respected.” 

Vera  moved  forward  muttering  words  that  were 
not  audible,  waving  the  shining  shears  just  above 
Esther’s  smooth,  rosy  cheek. 

“Stop!”  cried  Esther  finally  concerned.  “You 
don’t  know  what  you  are  doing.  Don’t  you  dare 
touch  me.  There  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  do  you  think 
He  will  forgive  you?” 

“A  theory  of  the  dark  ages  swallowed  up  in 
modern  science,”  said  Vera  sullenly. 
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“Is  that  the  way  yon  feel?  What  do  you  go  to 
the  little  brown  church  for  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing?”  asked  Esther. 

“None  of  your  business,  I  say.” 

“What  do  you  teach  your  class  of  little  boys  and 
girls,  the  sweetest  little  ones.  I  thought  last  Sun¬ 
day  I  wished  you  would  divide  and  give  me  half  of 
them.” 

“Never  mind  what  I  teach.” 

“You  called  me  a  hypocrite  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  return  the  compliment  now,”  said  Esther.  “But 
I  can’t,  believe  you  mean  it  all.  Oh,  Vera,  see  that 
sunset!  Have  you  no  mind  to  comprehend?  Can 
you  stand  here,  girl,  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  autumn  on  every  side  of  you,  with  no  soul?  Can 
you  hear  the  voices  of  the  forest  with  open  ears 
without  music  in  your  heart?” 

“You  imaginative  creature,  yes.  I’m  not  so  musi¬ 
cal  as  you.” 

“But,  Yera,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  flowers 
— Mrs.  Thompson  brought  in  the  last  specimens  of 
the  year  from  her  garden  at  noon.  The  last  rose 
of  summer  is  always  the  loveliest  one  of  course. 
But  the  mysterious  perfume  of  the  flowers,  each  one 
different,  no  scientist  has  been  able  to  explain  it. 
He — the  scentist  of  today,  isn’t,  big  enough.” 

Vera  moved  about  restlessly,  her  mind  groping 
for  some  explanation. 

“You’re  a  good  preacher,  but  you  don’t  tell  me 
why  you  stole  Charlie’s  love  from  me.  I  suppose 
you  think  that  is  something  the  modern  scientist 
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can’t  explain.  He  isn’t  broad  enough,  nor  high 
enough,  nor  fat  enough,  is  he?” 

“He  has  certainly  revealed  wonders,”  said  Esther 
calmly.  “He  has  his  place  in  the  universe.  But 
God  is  bigger,  Vera,.” 

“Oh  darn!  You’re  the  most  aggravating  thing 
I’ve  ever  met,”  cried  Vera,  twitching  nervously. 
Tell  me  why  you  stole  Carlie’s  love?” 

“I  didn’t,”  cried  Esther  with  unutterable  horror. 
The  situation  was  becoming  painful. 

“Don’t  talk  so  loud,”  commanded  Vera, 

“Are  you  afraid  your  friend  hunter  will  hear? 
I  thought  he  was  in  sympathy — Oh  Vera,  you  give 
yourself  away.” 

“I’m  going  to  give  you  one  more  chance  to  own 
up,”  said  Vera.  “Are  you  going  to  marry  Charlie?” 

“No,  most  assuredly.  I  don’t  love  him,  and  you 
don’t  either  Vera  Gray.” 

“Stop  your  noise,  you  needn’t  tell  me  what  I  do 
or  what  I  don’t.” 

“But  love  comes  from  God.  It’s  the  living  God 
in  the  human  soul.  You  can’t  have  love  and  not 
God.  You  have  a  misunderstood  affection  for 
money,  fine  clothes  and  a  big  mansion.  Half  the 
world  is  suffering  the  same  cost” 

“Oh,  they  are?  I  suppose  love  in  a  cottage  is 
your  idea.  It’s  a  fine  thing  with  the  high  cost  of 
living — women’s  shoes,  hats,  etc.,  you  big  fool! 
Tell  me  why  you  flirted  unmercifully  with  Charlie, 
or  you’ll  be  sorry.  I  mean  it,  I’ve  stood  enough 
from  you.” 

Vera,  rushed  upon  Esther,  mad  for  the  instant. 
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She  raised  the  sharp  shears  above  the  girl’s  head 
with  furious  determination,. 

A  bird  dog  flew  out  of  the  bushes.  The  twigs  and 
branches  snapped  and  cracked  again.  A  young 
lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Army  sprang  to  the 
scene.  He  caught  the  shears  in  his  iron  grip. 

“Step  back,  woman.  You’ve  lost  your  head.” 
His  strong  mellow  voice  rang  throughout  the  forest. 

“What  right  have  you  to  meddle  with  my  affairs, 
you  miserable  cur!  You  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances,” 

“I’ve  heard  all.  I’m  prepared  to  judge  you  both 
as  you  deserve.” 

Esther  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint.  The 
lieutenant  threw  off  his  coat,  folded  it,  placed  it 
under  Esther’s  head.  He  dropped  the  shears, 
pressed  one  knee  on  them,  took  off  his  hat,  fanned 
her,  held  one  of  the  beautiful  white  hands  and  felt 
for  the  pulse.  He  looked  down  reverently  into  the 
sweetest  face  he  had  ever  seen,  white  and  marble 
like,  and  his  big  form  shook  as  it  had  not  on  the 
European  Frontier.  Then  with  a  smile  he  stared 
at  the  perpetual  hills  and  at  the  red  and  gold  of 
the  early  evening  sky. 

“God,  what  a  woman.” 

Vera  stirred  in  back  of  him.  He  had  forgotten 
her  presence  until  then.  She  coughed  pretentiously 
but  didn’t  speak. 

“Are  you  satisfied  with  the  mischief  you’ve 
caused?”  he  asked. 

Still  speachless,  Vera  glared  at  him. 

“It’s  time  for  you  to  go,”  said  the  lieutenant. 
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She  stood  motionless. 

“Go,  I  tell  you !” 

He  pointed  to  the  smooth  path  leading  down  the 
east  side,  and  his  words  expressed  a  command  not 
to  be  resisted.  She  went. 

When  the  stranger  turned  to  look  at  Ester  again 
she  was  still  unconscious,  but  her  respiration  was 
better,  her  lips  had  parted.  He  took  courage.  She 
would  be  out  of  it  shortly.  With  his  fingers  still 
on  her  pulse  he  watched  for  every  sign  of  returning 
consciousness,  while  he  wondered  desperately 
about  the  parents  of  this  angel-like  girl.  Who  they 
were?  Where  they  lived?  Ah,  she  was  beautiful, 
but  had  lost  the  power  to  speak  to  him.  He  had 
never  supposed  a  woman  lived  in  the  world  so 
irresistible,  not.  only  in  face  and  form,  but  spiritual 
loveliness.  Here  was  a  perfect  woman,  who  could 
meet  up  to  the  one  who  had  occupied  his  dreams  on 
the  battlefield,  the  ideal  of  his  young  manhood. 
He  had  never  expected  to  find  her,  but  here  she 
was,  right,  before  his  eyes.  No  paint  and  powder, 
no  butterfly  of  fashion,  but  a  sweet  faced  woman 
in  a  plain  white  dress.  Yes,  a  woman  with  endear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  She  had  proven 
herself  genuine  in  one  of  the:  most  trying  ordeals 
that  a  woman  could  pass  through.  He  gazed  at 
the  flushed  sky  again.  “But  it’s  no  use — no  use,” 
the  words  bursting  from  his  lips.  “What  was  I 
born  into  the  world  for?  God  in  Heaven,  tell  me. 
Was  it  to  see  life  and  love  before  me,  to  stretch  out 
my  hand  toward  the  crowning  happiness,  and  then 
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remember  it  is  not  for  my  sort?  Husks  and  ashes 
to  the  end  of  time.  Great  Guns  !” 

In  the  meantime  Esthers  inquiring  eyes  opened. 
They  studied  the  stranger  as  he  stared  at  the 
western  sky.  The  marvelously  developed  form 
beneath  the  army  suit  held  her,  the  strong  winsome 
face,  the  bared  head,  the  scar  on  the  broad  forehead 
aroused  something  deeper  within  her  than  fascina¬ 
tion.  What  had  happened?  Where  was  she?  Who 
was  this  man  holding  her  hand  and  talking  so 
earnestly?  He  wasn’t  handsome.  The  face  was 
plain.  The  scar  was  a  slight  disfigurement.  But 
what  character,  what  intelligence  the  face  reflected. 
For  a  moment  she  struggled  with  mixed  feelings. 
She  felt  weak,  frightened,  her  heart  throbbed 
fiercely,  an  intense  and  overpowering  emotion 
moved  her  whole  being.  She  was  afraid  to*  meet 
his  eyes  and  closed  her  own. 

Drawn  to  Esther  by  magnetic  power  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  thrilled  to  see  a  faint  tinge  of  color  appearing 
on  both  cheeks.  He  placed  a  strong  arm  under  her 
and,  raising  her  up,  fanned  at  the  same  time.  The 
eyes  must  open  the  man  thought.  He  would  die  if 
this  situation  continued  much  longer. 

“Speak  to  me,”  he  pleaded  softly.  “Speak  to 
me,”  his  whole  soul  in  the  words.  “I  can’t  wait 
any  longer,  girl.” 

Suddenly  the  blue  eyes  looked  into  the  brown, 
the  brown  eyes  that  made  the  face  one  that  would 
attract  hundreds.  They  were  eyes  that  looked  right 
through  one.  Was  it?  Could  it  be?  Oh,  it  was. 
Reason  was  coming  back.  Esther  remembered  now. 
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“It’s  been  twelve  years  since  we  said  goodbye, 
Bob, ’’she  said  softly.  “What  are  you  doing  here? 
Who  sent  you  to  save  me  this  afternoon.  I — I  don’t 
know  how  to  thank  you  enough.  Bob,  you — you 
are  the  same  soldier  boy  grown  into  a — a  great,  big 
man.  But  you  haven’t  changed  a  bit.” 

His  big  frame  trembled.  He  looked  at  her  with 
eyes  full  of  wonder. 

“Bob,  don’t  you  know  me?” 

Her  sweet  smile  brought  the  light  of  recognition. 

“Esther — Esther  Bancroft,  my  God!” 

There  was  agony  written  on  his  face,  torture  in 
his  heart. 

“Tell  me  where  you  live?”  he  asked.  “I  must 
get  you  home.” 

Esther  pointed  the  way. 

“You  must  be  put  to  bed  at  once.” 

He  scanned  Esther’s  face,  deathly  white  again. 

“Pardon  me  for  taking  you  in  my  arms.  I  don’t 
dare  let  you  walk.” 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  creeping  about  the 
Thompson  home  when  the  lieutenant  laid  Esther 
tenderly  on  the  couch  in  the  living-room. 

“Mrs.  Thompson  doesn’t  seem  to  be  here,”  said 
Esther  surprised.  “Telephone  the  store,  Bob,  and 
then  her  sister.  She  may  be  at  either  place.” 

Esther  gave  the  numbers  and  Bob  proceeded  to 
the  den  as  she  directed. 

“She’s  at  the  store  and  is  starting  immediately,” 
he  said  returning  to  Esther  after  a  few  minutes. 
“I’ll  stay  until  she  arrives  and  then  I  must  hurry 
on.” 
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“Aren’t  yon  going  to  stay  a  little  while  and  talk 
for  old  time  sake?” 

The  corners  of  his  month  tightened.  His  face 
grew  pale.  A  thought  shuddered  through  his  being. 
The  brown  eyes  turned  away  to  the  window,  unrest¬ 
ful — strained. 

“Can’t  we  be  friends,  Bob?” 

“Be  friends!”  he  blurted  out.  “And  you  the 
daughter  of  noble  parents,  girl,  with  a  career,  a 
place  in  life — love — and — and  wealth.” 

“Why  yes,  be  friends.  I  can  be  a  friend  to>  any¬ 
one  who  has  lived  a  respectful  life.  A  career  and 
wealth  don’t  place  me  above  an  old  acquaintance 
I  once  played  with.  Why  Bobbie,  how  silly  you 
talk.  I  should  throw  my  career  and  my  wealth  as 
you  choose  to  call  it,  to  the  winds  if  by  keeping  it 
I  must  lose  old  friendships  I  value.” 

“Yes,  you  can  be  a  friend  to  me.  You  can  talk 
with  me.  We  can  entertain  each  other  on  topics 
of  the  day.  After  I  go<  you  might  even  consider 
sending  me  a  postal  card  once  or  twice  a  year.  Oh 
girl,  you  do  not  understand.  You  don’t  know  what 
I  call  friendship.  You  don’t  know.” 

Esther  dropped  her  head  hurt  for  the  moment. 
Then  she  lifted  it  sweetly  and  looked  at  him  with 
big  soft  eyes  that  did  not  waver. 

“I’m  sorry  you  consider  me  so  incapable  of  being 
a  friend.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  what  you  have 
done  for  me  this  afternoon.  If  you  think  so,  you 
misjudge  me.  My  father  and  mother  are  not  with¬ 
out  gratitude.  My  father’s  heart  is  deeper  than 
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many  people  think.  It  is  all  in  knowing  how  to 
reach  it.” 

“But  Esther,  Em  poor,  with  a  name  I  can’t  even 
call  my  own.  Do  you  understand  now?  I  can’t 
be  the  friend  I  would  like  to  be  to  you.  I  can’t.  I 
can’t.  The  sooner  I  go  the  better.  Never  has  my 
.  great  deficiency  loomed  up  as  it  does  now.  But 
Esther  Bancroft,  you’ve  inspired  me  to  circle  the 
world  and  if  there  is  anywhere  on  earth  an  honor¬ 
able  name  that  belongs  to  me,  with  a  birthright 
that  is  noble,  then  I’ll  fight  for  the  rest,  and  if 
position  ever  allows  me  to  become  a — a  friend  to 
you  I’ll  be  back.  Tonight  it  must  be  goodbye.  Do 
you  understand  now?  Oh,  do  you  understand, 
girl ?” 

“No,  don’t  make  it  goodbye,”  protested  Esther. 
“You  are  coming  tomorrow  evening  and  meet  daddy 
and  mother.  We  will  have  a  nice  social  time 
together.  We  owe  you  a  great  deal.” 

“You  owe  me  nothing.  But  I  need  to  thank  God 
all  my  life  for  the  spirit  he’s  put  into  you,  the  spirit 
that  makes  you  treat  me  as  you  would  a  gentleman 
of  high  birth.  I  don’t  deserve  it.  Don’t  tempt  me. 
It’s  impossible  for  me  to  meet  your  parents.  For 
the  sake  of  your  safety  they  would  treat  me  royally, 
no  doubt,  but  underneath  they  would  disown  me  as 
your  friend  just  as  they  did  out  west,  when  I  lived 
at  the  institution  on  the  hill.  You  wore  silk.  I 
wore  rags.  Have  you  forgotten?  But  we  loved 
the  same  pony.  I’m  not  the  man  to  come  to  your 
folk  as  a  rescuer  begger.  I’ll  meet  them  on  differ¬ 
ent  grounds  or  not  at  all.  What  have  I  done,  any- 
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way?  Nothing  but  what  any  tramp  would  have 
jumped  to  do  for  a  lady.  Put  that  idea  out  of  your 
head,  girl.  Forget  it.  There  is  an  old  lady  coming 
up  the  road,  is  that  Mrs.  Thompson?” 

“Yes,  probably,”  replied  Esther. 

“Where  are  your  folk?  Will  she  call  them?  You 
are  going  to  be  all  right,  but  you  are  a  little  weak. 
You  need  your  mother,  don’t  you?” 

“She  will  be  down  later.” 

The  lieutenant  leaned  over  and  pressed  one  of 
Esther’s  hands  in  his  iron  grip.  His  whole  face 
shone  with  the  light  of  his  soul.  He  stood  and  de¬ 
voured  the  unmistakable  light  in  hers.  “I  don’t 
deserve  this  bit  of  Heaven,”  he  breathed.  And  in 
that  instant  the  world  took  on  a,  new  form,  every¬ 
thing  adopted  a  new  meaning,  life  was  worth  living. 
A  hundred  years  could  not  take  away  the  memory 
of  it.  “Goodbye,”  he  whispered  hoarsely.  “Good- 
bye,  my  queen,”  his  voice  shaking. 

“Bobbie,  I  can’t  say  goodbye.  I’m  not  going  to. 
You  great  big  soldier  boy.  Don’t  you  remember 
how  I  used  to  tell  you — you  would  be.  I  look  up 
to  you  Mr.  Wheeler  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  Army.  It  wasn’t  the  name  ‘Wheeler’  that 
made  you  an  officer  either.  It  was  the  man  under 
the  khaki  suit.” 

“Oh  Esther — girl,  I’ve  got  to  see  you  again,  once 
more.” 

“Are  you  here,  little  lady?”  The  voice  came 
through  the  open  window. 

“Eight  o’clock  tomorrow  evening,  just  beyond  the 
bend  in  the  road  if  you  are  able — if  not,  the  next 
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night,”  urged  the  man  hardly  realizing  what  he 
was  asking. 

Then  he  hurried  to  meet  Mrs.  Thompson,  who 
came  in  through  the  front  door,  wringing  her  hands 
with  anxious  fear. 

“I  owe  you  an  explanation,”  said  the  soldier. 
“A  little  tragic  happening  occurred  on  the 
mountain  at  sunset.  Miss  Bancroft  received  quite 
a  shock,  but  is  resting  comfortably  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  as  well  as  usual  in  a  few  hours.  My  dog 
and  I  chanced  to  be  hunting  up  there  and  were  glad 
to  be  of  service  to  her.  I’m  a  stranger  in  your 
house,  and  I  trust  you  understand  my  presence 
here.” 

The  old  lady  stared  incomprehensively. 

“There  is  a  young  woman  in  this  neighborhood 
who  is  a  dangerous  character,”  he  continued.  “She 
is  mad  with  jealousy  or  something  else.  I  should 
say  it  would  be  well  for  a  physician  to  look  into  the 
case  at  once.  In  my  opinion  she  is  mentally  un¬ 
balanced.  In  the  meantime  I  should  suggest  that 
Miss  Bancroft  be  well  protected.” 

“Thank  you,  my  boy.  I  see.  I  understand.” 

With  clenched  hands  Mrs.  Thompson  faced  the 
couch  where  Esther  rested. 

“Come  over  here  and  kiss  me,  dear.  Don’t  look 
so  frightened.  I’m  here.  It’s  Esther.  I’m  all 
right,  dear,”  said  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Thompson  swayed  as  she  stepped  nearer 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ghastly  face. 

“My  poor,  dear,  little  girl !  Thank  the  good  Lord 
you’re  here!” 
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“Of  course  I  am.  We  do  thank  Him  a  whole  lot 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  too.”  She  wound  her  arms 
around  the  old  lady  in  a  breathless  hug.  “See  how 
strong  I  am.  Mrs.  Thompson,  I  want  you  to  meet 
Lieutenant  Wheeler  formally.  I  know  you’ve 
talked  with  him,  but  I  want  you  to  know  his  name.” 

“Happy  to  meet  you,  Lieutenant  Wheeler.” 

“It  is  an  honor  to  know  you,”  said  the  man. 

“Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  Esther,”  asked  the 
old  lady. 

Esther  related  the  story  of  her  miraculous  escape, 
and  as  Mrs.  Thompson  listened  she  cried  silently. 
Her  heart  leaped  toward  the  stranger.  He  had 
saved  her  darling  from  danger  and  brought  her 
back  safely.  When  the  girl  stopped  talking  she 
stepped  backward  and  laid  her  hand  gratefully  on 
the  manly  shoulder. 

“You’re  a  splendid  lad,”  she  said.  “Why,  your 
face — it’s  like — ” 

A  living  flame  burst  forth  in  the  man’s  heart. 
Her  eyes  still  lingered  on  his  face  entranced,  with¬ 
out  moving  an  eyelash.  His  face  lighted  with  hope. 

“Do  I  resemble  some  one  you — you  know?”  he 
asked  urgently. 

“I — I  thought  you  did,  ‘sonny’.  Excuse  me,  an 
old  woman  like  me  is  always  seeing  a  resemblance 
in  young  folks  to  some  old  friend.  As  you  smile  I 
see  I  was  mistaken.” 

She  had  called  him  ‘sonny’.  How  sweet,  how 
tender  she  had  spoken  the  words.  How  much  it 
meant  to  a  man  who  had  never  known  a  mother’s 
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love.  He  would  never  forget  it  in  his  lonely  life. 
Disappointment,  was  gripping  his  heart  now. 

“Stay  and  have  supper  with  us.”  The  old  lady 
extended  the  invitation  cordially.  “I  will  send  for 
Esther’s  father  and  mother.  You’ve  saved  their 
daughter  from  great  danger.” 

“Thank  yom  An  invitation  from  a  home  like 
this  is  deeply  appreciated.  But  I  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  seven  o’clock.  I  must  hurry  to  keep  it. 
You  owe  me  nothing.  What  would  life  be  without 
service?” 

He  clasped  Esther’s  hand  again  and  then  the  old 
lady’s,  giving  a  warm  pressure  to  each.  Mrs. 
Thompson  followed  him  down  the  front  path.  Both 
were  silent. 

“God  bless  you,”  she  murmured,  as  he  lifted  his 
hat. 


CHAPTER  X 


MOONLIGHT 

The  night  was  warm,  but  the  breeze  from  the 
southwest  was  blissful.  Underneath  the  clinging 
vines  on  the  side  porch  stood  a  girl  too  charming 
to  be  forgotten.  In  and  out  of  the  tresses  of  her 
crowning  beauty  the  moonlight  played  over  her 
face,  rosy  with  suspense,  and  up  and  down  her 
white  organdie  gown  as  she  stepped  back  and  forth, 
her  eyes  on  the  bend  in  the  road.  It  was  a  richer, 
fuller  moon  than  the  one  that  had  shone  abundant¬ 
ly  last  night,  a  moon  with  a  marvelous  brilliancy. 

Esther  waited,  listened.  The  grandfather’s  clock 
in  the  hall  was  striking  the  hour  of  eight.  With 
the  last  stroke  footsteps  reached  her  ears,  and  the 
black  and  white  bird  dog  again  became  a  welcome 
sight.  The  scampering  and  barking  of  the  animal 
told  her  that  the  man  she  loved  was  just  around 
the  bend. 

She  flew  down  the  steps  and  down  the  path  wild 
with  joy  and  then  at  the  gate  stopped  compelled, 
gazing  up  the  road  with  starry  eyes  that  deepened 
to  shadowy  eyes. 

Was  romance  for  her  to  exist  only  a  night,  and 
then,  fleeting,  lose  it’s  way  in  the  experience  of  life, 
caught  in  the  clutches  of  fate? 

Esther  stood  in  almost  rigid  posture,  and  as  she 
lingered,  a  soft  wet  nose  pushed  its  way  into  her 
clenched  hand. 
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“You  dear,  big,  beautiful  creature!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  when  the  intelligent  dog  face  looked  up 
into  her  own  and  demanded  attention.  There  was 
longing  hard  to  resist  in  the  brown,  pathetic  eyes. 
The  appeal  struck  to  the  depth  of  the  girl’s  heart, 
although  the  thought  of  going  ahead  frightened  her. 

“Come  you,  human  beauty!”  she  said,  stroking 
the  silky  dog  hair  softly,  and  reaching  her  tender 
fingers  under  and  around  the  wide  collar.  “Forest” 
was  engraved  on  the  silver  plate. 

“We’ll  go  to  meet  master.  We  can’t  help  it,  can 
we,  Forest,  dear  dog?” 

Like  old  companions  they  stopped  in  front  of  the 
man  two  minutes  later,  girl  and  dog  both  out  of 
breath.  Lieutenant  Wheeler  was  wearing  civilian’s 
clothes,  but  his  tall  form  and  splendid  shoulders 
were  just  as  commanding  beneath  the  dark  suit  as 
they  were  in  the  attire  of  an  officer. 

“Good  evening,  Bob,”  said  Esther  merely,  but 
with  the  sweetest,  animated  voice  he  had  ever  heard. 

“I’m  surprised  to  see  you  looking  so  well 
tonight,”  Wheeler  said,  closely  observing  her  spark¬ 
ling  eyes  in  the  moonlight.  “Yesterday  was  hard 
on  you,”  he  offered,  his  voice  vibrant  with  feeling. 

Neither  extended  a  hand.  Both  seemed  overcome 
by  the  wonder  of  the  night  and  the  helpless  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  hour. 

“Oh,  I’m  fine,”  said  Esther  lightly,  as  soon  as 
she  could  recover  her  voice.  “I  don’t  die  so  easily.” 

“Come  take  a  walk  with  me  down  the  road,”  he 
said  finally,  rising  to  the  occasion.  Then  he  hesi¬ 
tated.  “I  was  weak,  Esther,  to  ask  you  to  meet  me 
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tonight.  But  the  words  left  my  mouth  without  a 
second  thought.  Now  you  are  here,  and  I  must 
talk  with  you.  The  moonlight  has  got  me,  girl.” 

“Let’s  go  back  to  the  house,  Bob.  We  can  be 
comfortable  there  on  the  porch.” 

“No.  I  can’t  do  it,  Esther.  I  told  you  so  last 
night,” 

“But,  Bob,  you  will  avoid  meeting  daddy  and 
mother.  They  are  attending  a  banquet,  planned 
two  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  Thompson’s  sister  has  been 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  she  is  up  there.  I  am  seldom 
all  alone,  but  it  has  happened  this  time.” 

“And  you  ask  me  to  take  advantage  of  their 
absence  and  make  myself  at  home.  Another  time 
I  shouldn’t  be  welcome.” 

“I  do  not.  Another  time  you  would  be  welcome. 
My  father  would  ask  you  in  if  he  were  here.  He 
wouldn’t  hesitate  to  invite  you  to  our  home  in 
Chicago.  You  misjudge  daddy.” 

“Girl,  will  you  never  understand.” 

The  eyes  that  looked  right  through  one  were 
fastened  on  Esther.  They  brought  the  tears  to  the 
beautiful  blue  eyes. 

“You  carry  things  too  far,”  she  said  softly. 

Her  words  misinterpreted  might  have  hurt,  but 
the  voice  that  spoke  them  had  no  sting  in  it. 

“Will  it  pay  for  ten  minutes?”  he  asked,  ques¬ 
tioning  the  face  upturned  to  his. 

“Yes,  if  you  prefer  to  make  it  ten,”  she  answered. 

“It  shall  be  an  hour — or — two,”  he  said  in  lower 
tones,  “The  temptation  to  remain  awhile  is  too 
great,” 
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Esther  offered  him  Mrs.  Thompson’s  easy-chair, 
when  they  reached  the  vine-clad  porch,  and  he 
settled  into  it  with  wavering  uncertainty.  But  the 
restraint  of  the  moment  was  soon  lost  by  Esther’s 
light-hearted  chatter. 

She  told  him  of  their  coming  to  the  Cape,  how  it 
happened  that  she  became  separated  from  her 
parents,  why  the  place  fascinated  her,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  whole  adventure.  Then  after  drawing 
up  a  synopsis  of  the  years  since  they  had  met,  she 
stopped  suddenly.  Almost  an  hour  had  slipped  out 
of  their  realization  and  time  was  precious. 

“Forgive  me,  Bob,  for  not  giving  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk.  I’m  ever  so  anxious  to  hear  about 
your  experiences.” 

He  remained  silent,  A  look  of  grave  seriousness 
passed  over  his  strongly  featured  face. 

“What,  has  it  all  meant?  Life,  I  mean,”  she 
asked.  “Tell  me  all  about  everything.” 

“It  has  meant  coolness,  loneliness  and  desolation 
without  relatives  or  friends,  girl.  You  wouldn’t 
understand  if  I  should  tell  you,  and  besides,  it 
isn’t  in  me  to  distress  you  with  hardships.  Your 
nature  is  too  sympathetic.  The  only  time  I  can 
forget  is  when  I  look  into  those  blue  eyes  of  yours. 
When  they  light  my  soul,  memory  goes  out,” 

“Do  you  suppose  I  would  do  anything  to  darken 
that  glimpse  of  Heaven  by  a  lot  of  past  history 
that  can  make  no  difference  tonight — except  to 
sadden  the  evening.” 

“We  can’t  meet  again,  Esther.” 

“But,  Bobbie,  wouldn’t  it  be  a  comfort  to  tell 
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some  one— some  one  who  is  interested  and  would 
like  to'  help  you.  Wouldn’t  it  be  just  a  little  com¬ 
fort?  It’s  awfully  hard  struggling  with  a  big 
weight,  if  nobody  knows.  How  proud  you  are.  I 
admire  your  attitude.  But  I  knew  you  when  you 
were  a  very  small  boy.  We  were  good  friends  then. 
You  used  to  confide  in  me.  There  are  friendships 
in  this  world,  Bob — they  may  be  rare — but  there 
are  friendships  rich  with  usefulness,  expressing  the 
very  noblest  suff  ering  and  the  very  warmest  coun¬ 
sel,  that  can  never  go  beyond.  Aren’t  you  strong 
enough  for  that  kind?  I  want  to  help  you.” 

What  man  could  hold  out  against  that  unspeak¬ 
ably  sweet  voice,  and  the  eyes  that  shone  in  the 
moonlight  with  the  precious  unselfishness  of  the 
girlish  soul.  Bob  Wheeler  had  faced  life’s  battle 
alone  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  had  weathered 
a  stormy  existence  such  as  few  men  know.  On  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  time  he  had  labored  against  the 
world,  only  to  come  out  whole.  He  faced  the 
woman  he  loved  tonight,  a  clean  man.  He  at  least 
was  sure  of  this.  Drawing  his  chair  beside  Esther’s 
he  said,  “I’ll  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  it  all,  girl. 
I  owe  it  to  you.” 

“Well,  you  knew  me  at  the  institution  on  the 
hill,  that  sheltered  me  from  the  cold.  God  only 
knows  how  I  came  there.  Soon  after  I  lost  sight  of 
you,  a  rough  bearded  individual  called  one  day  and 
carried  me  off  to  a  big  ranch,  where,  I  was  told, 
I  could  earn  my  board  and  clothes  by  hard  work — 
out  of  school  hours.  There  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
heathenish  type  of  people,  with  no  conception  of 
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life,  but  even  so  I  was  mighty  glad  to  make  a  start 
for  myself  and  earn  my  ‘keep’.  I  served  them  two 
years  when  I  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  an  accident 
of  quite  a  serious  nature,  and  was  hurried  to  the 
City  Hospital  where  I  remained  three  months. 
Then  I  was  picked  up  one  day  by  a  bright-faced 
woman  who  visited  the  ward  in  which  I  was  sick. 
She  came  nearer  to  proving  a  friend  than  anyone 
I  had  ever  known,  except  you.  She  learned  I  was 
to  be  on  my  feet  within  a  week,  and  she  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  go*  to  High  School  for  tending  her 
furnace  and  doing  the  family  errands,  with  the 
privilege  of  a  newspaper  route  for  extras.  She  was 
thoroughly  aristocratic,  but,  thank  Heavens,  a 
promoter  of  education.  My  evenings  were  spent 
in  the  solitude  of  a  garret  room,  but  I  had  my 
books  for  company.  She  had  given  me  a  chance 
and  every  day  I  thanked  God  for  it.  With  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  worked  to  be  worthy  of  it.  After 
those  four  years,  a  position  in  a  large  public  market 
as  delivery  clerk  opened  to  me.  It  wasn’t  what  I 
wanted,  but  I  accepted  it.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
other  way  at  the  time.  The  daily  grind  commenced 
and  I  grew  restless  as  the  year  rolled  on.  I  wanted 
something  more.  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  com¬ 
mon  level.  The  association  of  men  belonging  to 
that  class  in  which  circumstances  had  placed  me, 
was  distasteful.  Many  of  them  were  good  fellows, 
contented  to  maintain  an  existence,  agreeable  to 
cheap  amusements.  I  wanted  a  larger  outlook.  I 
felt  an  increasing  desire  to  get  away  from  the 
masses,  felt  it  so  strong  I  couldn’t  hold  back.  I 
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wanted  the  higher  education  that  gives  men  a 
broader  view,  and  when  I  had  money  enough  for  a 
start  I  went  after  it,” 

Esther’s  eyes  shone  like  evening  stars  this  time, 
but  she  remained  silent, 

“I  took  up  varied  occupations  to  get  through 
college.  It  was  an  extremely  adventurous  time,  no 
matter  now.  After  six  years  of  struggling  I  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  at 
Baltimore.  At  that  time  the  war  was  well  under 
way.  Being  over  age  I  escaped  the  draft,  but  I 
guess  there  was  too  much  fighting  blood  in  me  to 
stay  at  home,  so  I  had  to  get  into  it,  I  was  just 
awakening  from  the  whole  nightmare  a  week  ago 
when  I  received  my  discharge  and  came  up  here 
to  camp  with  a  wounded  soldier.  Poor  dog!  He 
is  rich.  He  has  money,  family,  fiancee,  everything 
in  life,  but  one  leg  is  gone  and  he  is  suffering  from 
shell-shock — it’s  terrible  to  see  him.  Monson  will 
never  be  the  same  man.” 

Esther  leaned  over,  pity  in  her  eyes. 

“Oh,  I’m  SO'  sorry,”  she  said.  “Bobbie,  you  have 
your  health,  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  assets  of  life. 
Without  it  a  man  is  poor  indeed.” 

“Last  night  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  you, 
Esther.  In  those  few  moments,  that  brought  us  so 
close  together,  your  influence  meant  more  than  you 
can  ever  realize.  I  felt  the  strength  of  your  char¬ 
acter  and  it  made  me  want  to  be  somebody  more 
than  ever — a  man — a  personality.  I  longed  to  tell 
you  my  history.  I  longed  for  the  courage  a  woman 
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like  you  can  give  a  man.  You  asked  me  to  tell  you 
tonight.  I  thank  you  for  listening,  Esther.” 

“Don’t  thank  me  Bob,”  was  her  reply.  “I  feel 
honored.  Do  you  suppose  those  high  aspirations  of 
yours  were  inherited  from  a  degraded  race?  Im¬ 
possible!  Because  you  know  nothing  of  the 
integrity  or  merits  of  your  ancestors  why  belittle 
yourself?  There  is  a  power  somewhere  within  you, 
some  hidden  force  that  has  helped  you  to>  rise 
against  great  odds.  Each  time  you  have  conquered 
you  have  risen  a  little  higher.  You  are  beyond  the 
danger  line  now.  You  can  never  fall.” 

“But  I  can’t  forget  I  have  no  name  except  Bob 
Wheeler,  the  name  I  was  labelled  at  the  school.  I 
stand  at  the  critical  turn  in  life,  Esther.  It  is 
time  theory  was  put  into  practice.  Who  am  I? 
I’m — an — outcast  seeking  recognition.” 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  then  drew  it  back 
reluctantly.  His  lips  tightened.  Esther  felt  the 
mental  suffering  he  endured.  She  reached  out  her 
own  and  grasped  his. 

“Come,  Bob,  let’s  go  out  in  the  brighter  moon¬ 
light.  When  I  am  troubled  the  stars  answer  my 
deepest  questions,  and  I  trust  them.” 

She  led  him  to  the  garden  and  they  stopped 
under  the  big  elm  tree.  Together  they  gazed  at 
the  beautiful  sights  in  the  starry  dome. 

“Was  there  ever  a  night  so  beautiful!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Just  look!  The  whole  sky  studded! 
Doesn’t  the  bigness  of  it  inspire  you?  Each  one 
is  shining  with  the  elements  of  life  and  light  that 
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can’t  be  suppressed  by  the  standards  of  society  nor 
the  prejudice  of  man.” 

Bob  Wheeler  stood  like  a  monument,  his  eyes 
reverently  fixed  upon  the  celestial  phenomenon. 
Then  turning  to  Esther,  he  cried,  “I  love  you,  girl. 
God,  how  I  love  you.” 

His  arms  encircled  her.  He  uplifted  the  sweet 
face  aglow  with  light,  to  his  own  and  kissed  her 
with  the  masterful  love  of  which  he  was  capable. 

“Now  you  know,  you  understand,  don’t  you?” 
He  drew  her  nearer  and  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
thrilling  with  the  wonder  of  it,  then  released  her 
and  put  her  at  arms  length,  a  strong  hand  resting 
on  both  her  shoulders. 

“When  I  saw  you  yesterday  in  the  bloom  of 
young  womanhood,  I  loved  you  as  I  never  expected 
to  love.  At  that  crisis  I  knew  more  of  your  real 
self  in  a  few  minutes  than  perhaps  years  of  friend¬ 
ship  could  have  revealed,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
my  misfortune  struck  me  an  overwhelming  blow. 
God  help  me!  Why  am  I  not  like  other  men?  Tell 
me  to  go,  Esther.  I  deserve  it.  I  deserve  your 
contempt.  If  there  had  only  been  something  in  me 
strong  enough  to  have  kept  me  away  you  wouldn’t 
have  discovered  my  weakness,” 

“Must  I  despise  you  because  you  love  me?  Don’t 
ask  it,  Bob.  I  can’t.  If  the  barrier  of  circumstance 
rises  so  great  that  we  never  meet  after  tonight  we 
will  still  have  memory.  You  will  be  no  less  a  man, 
nor  I  less  a  woman,  for  love.  It  can’t  help  but 
make  us  both  sweeter  and  stronger.” 
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His  big  frame  trembled.  He  drew  a  sigh  deep 
and  full  of  meaning. 

“Look  Bobbie  dear!”  she  said  lifting  his  face 
tenderly,  “I  have  stood  here  every  clear  night  and 
looked  at  that  distant  wonder  over  there  through 
Mrs.  Thompson’s  field  glasses.  Its  magnetic  force 
has  seemed  to  draw  me  nearer.  Tonight  I  don’t 
need  the  glasses  to  see.  My  star  has  come  to  earth.” 

“Esther,  my  darling,  my  darling.” 

“Yes,  Bobbie,  my  star  has  come  to  earth  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  who  can  make  a  grand  success  of  his 
life  if  he  will.  Not  even  the  blight  of  unknown 
ancestry  can  stop  him  when  he  hears  the  call  of 
his  generation.  You  heard  it  once,  dear,  when  your 
country  blew  the  bugle.  There  is  need  of  still 
bigger  men  to  face  the  problems  of  the  world  today. 
You  are  going  to  hear  the  call  again  and  then  you 
are  going  to  give  that  strong  mind  of  yours  to  lift 
up  mankind.  Great  men  are  needed  more  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  to  guide 
the  United  States  of  America  through  the  after 
effects  of  war.  There  is  no  room  for  the  narrow 
puppet  today,  who  lives  to  hoard  up  money,  no 
matter  how;  he  steals  his  place  in  the  land  of  the 
free.  But  justice  and  right  will  always  come  out 
on  top,  Bob.  God  is  in  His  Heaven,  and  men  like 
you  have  got  to  help  him.” 

The  moonlight  glorified,  the  trees  rose  up  in 
massive  beauty,  and  even  the  blades  of  grass 
sparkled  exuberantly  in  the  evening  dew.  The 
sweet  child  she  could  be  and  yet  the  serious  woman 
that  she  was  appealed  to  the  man  in  him. 
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“Esther,  what  a  woman  you  are.  I  should  be 
most  unworthy  if  I  couldn’t  hear.  If  I  had  only 
known  what  the  depths  of  a  woman’s  soul  could  be 
my  lost  mother  wouldn’t  have  stood  all  these  years 
like  a  statue  of  stone.” 

He  stooped  and  snatched  up  a  lovely  white  flower 
that  had  been  overlooked  in  the  garden. 

“It’s  beautiful,  Esther.  I’m  going  to  carry  it 
next  to  my  heart  in  memory  of  you — and — and  her. 
There  must  have  been  some  mistake.  There  must 
have  been  some  mistake.  I  feel  it  now.” 

Esther  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  for  support 
for  he  could  say  no  more.  The  moment  of  his 
greatest  weakness  was  upon  him,  that  weakness  of 
strength  known  only  to  the  biggest  of  men. 

The  hour  of  eleven  was  striking.  The  old  grand¬ 
father’s  clock  pealed  forth  sonorously.  He  started, 
conscious  of  an  alarm  to  be  heeded.  He  looked  at 
Esther  with  sad  eyes. 

“It’s  growing  late,  dear,  and  you  are  none  too 
strong  tonight.  I  mustn’t  keep  you  any  longer. 
You  need  rest.” 

“It  is  growing  late,”  she  agreed,  with  a  tremor 
of  shyness  and  regret,  “but  I  am  going  to  walk  with 
you  to  the  bend  in  the  road.  Perhaps  by  the  time 
I  get  back  Mrs.  Thompson  will  be  here.  I  feel 
quite  concerned  about  her  sister.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  of  her  sickness,”  he  replied  as 
they  walked  down  the  dusty  road,  stopping  where 
they  had  met  earlier  in  the  evening.  “It’s  only 
honor  that  is  taking  me  away  from  you,  Esther. 
But  honor  is  a  big  word,  one  of  the  biggest  words 
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in  the  dictionary.  If  I  was  sure  of  no  stain  on  the 
name  Wheeler,  I  should  come  down  again  tomorrow 
evening,  poor  dog  that  I  am,  and  face  your  father. 
Within  a  year  or  so  I’d  risk  but  what  I  could  have 
a  good  home  and  a  decent  living  to  offer  you.  My 
education  has  got  to  bring  something.  But  I’m 
going  away  tomorrow  morning.  Do  you  realize 
that  uncertainty  tears  at  one’s  very  soul,  Esther  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  with  which  to  battle 
and  to  live.  I  am  going  to  search  as  I  never  have 
before.  If  in  a  year’s  time  I  find  myself  worthy, 
in  blood  and  family,  to  come  back  to  you  I’ll  do  it 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  If  that  time  expires 
and  you  hear  nothing,  let  me  slip  out  of  your 
memory  as  a  traveller  connected  with  an  unknown 
company.” 

He  gripped  her  hand  with  all  his  strength,  but 
towered  before  her  calm  and  brave,  and  master  of 
himself. 

“Dear  little  woman,”  he  whispered.  “You  have 
made  me  see  the  light  of  a  new  morrow.  I  can’t 
find  words  to  thank  you.  Words  are  not  big 
enough.  May  the  day  come  when  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  your  faith  in  me,  that  faith  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  me  going.” 

Esther  leaned  forward  and  kissed  his  cheek,  a 
kiss  that  vibrated  to  his  very  soul.  “Take  it,  Bobbie 
dear,  to  brighten  the  way  a  little.  We  are  standing 
at  the  cross  roads  and  you  know  it  is  always 
darkest  before  dawn.  Promise  me  you  will  not  give 
up  if  the  search  proves  fruitless.  Why  do  I  ask? 
It  can’t  prove  fruitless.” 
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“My  sweetheart — somebody  cares  for  me  at  last. 
It  is  wonderful — it  will  overpower  me.  God,  what 
a  home  a  man  would  have  with  you  in  it.  Say  you 
love  me,  Esther,  if  I  never  hear  it  again  after 
tonight.  I?m  starving  to  hear  it.” 

i 

“Why,  Bobbie,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  You 
know  it,  dear.” 

“My  darling,  my  darling.”  He  gathered  her  in 
his  arms,  then  after  a  moment  of  silence  he  said, 
“Esther,  I  can’t  understand  it.  I  can’t  understand 
what  a  girl  like  you  can  see  about  me  to  love.” 

“It’s  easy  to  understand,  when  I  see  so  many 
worthless,  careless  sports  around  the  world.  How 
can  I  fail  to  recognize  a  real  man.  I  love  you  for 
what  you  are.  My  soldier  boy,  my  big  lover,  my 
‘Unknown  From  The  Skies’.  Don’t  ask  me  why, 
again.” 

A  kiss  sweet,  long  and  sacred.  Then  hearts  were 
forced  to  part  and  silence  to  bridge  the  distance. 


CHAPTER  XI 


AT  BREAK  OF  DAY 

Over  the  rippling  waters  of  the  river  Anisqnam, 
Esther  drifted  in  a  little  red  canoe.  Dreamily  she 
played  with  the  paddles,  heedless  of  direction. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  a  sleepless  night  she  felt  the 
joy  of  the  morning.  Sunrise,  crisp  breezes,  exqui¬ 
site  colorings  everywhere,  and  a  little  boat  floating 
on  to  the  inspiration  of  a  new  day. 

Esther’s  heart  was  full  of  abounding  love.  She 
looked  up  with  sweet  wonder  at  the  beautiful  sky 
in  its  glorious  tints  and  loved  it,  at  the  big  trees 
in  rich  crimson  and  gold  and  loved  them,  drew  a 
caressing  hand  through  the  cold,  calm  water  in  its 
smooth  circle  around  her,  and  wondering  at  the 
great  order  of  the  universe,  the  words  of  the  well- 
known  naturalist,  John  Burroughs,  gave  her  peace 
of  mind : 

Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea: 

I  rave  no  more  ’gainst  time  or  fate, 

For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  j  oy  the  coming  years : 

My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  hath  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 
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The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky: 

The  tidal  wave  comes  to  the  sea ; 

Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

J.  B. 

/ 

It  is  a  wonderful  planet,  this  planet  of  ours 
called  earth,  even  more  wonderful  than  she  had 
ever  realized.  Only  a  few  weeks  and  nature  would 
be  asleep,  would  dream  dreams,  yes,  dreams  of 
greater  significance,  and  then  in  her  own  accounted 
time,  burst  forth  radiantly  alive.  So  it  must  be 
with  happiness. 

Her  meditation  interrupted,  she  picked  up  a 
paddle  with  swiftness  for  she  found  herself  in  the 
waves  of  an  advancing  power  boat.  It  would  be 
upon  her  directly.  A  man  in  the  stern  was  waving 
his  hat  ostentatiously.  Mr.  Thompson!  Of  all 
misfortunes !  The  morning  couldn’t  be  wasted. 
Her  work  was  mapped  out.  How  could  she  put 
him  off? 

The  man  of  the  world  came  near  enough  to  search 
her  face.  His  commanding  figure,  grave  face  and 
mesmeric  eyes  awakened  an  expression  of  startled 
surprise  not  all  together  unpleasant. 

“You  of  all  persons,  Mr.  Thompson,  at  this  hour 
of  day.” 

“Doesn’t  it  go  to  prove  that  I  am  always  seeking 
you  out,  an  unwelcome  visitor  though  I  may  be, 
I  demand  attention.  Grandmother  says  you  re¬ 
fused  breakfast.  Now,  my  motor  stands  over  there 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  it’s  going  to  take  you 
down  to  the  Point  for  today,  where  you’ll  be  forced 
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to  eat.  Come,  young  lady,  I  am  not  a  man  to  take 
opposition  agreeably.” 

“You  are  very  kind.  I  shall  go  for  the  morning 
ride,  but  return  here  for  the  afternoon.  I  am  not 
a  woman  to  be  commanded.  You  will  undoubtedly 
encounter  others  after  passing  the  Massachusetts 
Bar.”  They  laughed  together. 

“Tomorrow  night  I  shall  be  rolling  on  toward 
New  York  City  where  we  are  to  stop  for  a  few 
days  on  our  way  west,” 

“And  I  shall  be  in  New  Haven  burning  the  mid¬ 
night  oil  over  musty  rules  and  regulations.” 

“I  have  only  this  afternoon  to  finish  my  picture 
of  this — ”  Esther  pointed  enthusiastically  and  he 
looked  dimly,  losing  the  color  scheme — “It  will 
complete  my  series  of  three.” 

Seated  beside  her  persistent  admirer  in  the  big 
yellow  machine,  Esther  coaxed  the  wheel  away 
from  him  and  when  they  had  turned  the  corner  and 
were  driving  straight  for  the  old  homestead,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  in  the  doorway,  approved  heartily  and, 
listening  to  their  plan,  agreed  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  But  a  feeling  of  desolation  came  as 
she  saw  them  go  for  she  would  not  have  Esther 
when  tomorrow’s  sun  had  set.  Her  new  interest 
would  be  gone  and  the  old  monotonous  life  resume 
itself.  Even  so  a  thrill  of  instantaneous  happiness 
caught  her  heart.  It  was  no  telling  how  things 
would  develop.  She  liked  very  much  the  way  they 
were  going  at  the  present  time. 

She  sat  down  half  contentedly  sipping  a  cup  of 
coffee,  the  morning  paper  opened  on  her  lap  just 
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as  footsteps  on  the  gravel  walk  arrested  her  atten¬ 
tion  and  a  red-haired,  ‘roily  polly’  woman  of  about 
forty  peered  in  at  the  window. 

“Come  in,  Miss  Bartlett.  Good  morning.  Just 
in  time.  Turn  you  out  a  good  generous  cup  of 
coffee.  My  little  brown  coffee  pot  is  still  over. 
Then  sit  awhile.  You  haven’t  anything  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  hurry  you,  have  you,  Almira?” 

“No,  nothing  driving.  I’ve  a  half  a  mind  to  have 
a  cup,”  hastily  turning  in  the  direction  of  the 
kitchen,  “for  I’ve  come  on  rather  embarrassing 
business,  Widow  Thompson.  It  concerns  your 
grandson  and  that  sweet  fly-away  from  Chicago.” 

She  was  by  this  time  seating  herself,  the  full  cup 
trembling  in  her  nervous  hand. 

“Is  Miss  Esther  Bancroft  here  for  much  longer  ?” 

“My  little  girl  leaves  me  tomorrow.  Bless  her 
heart.” 

“I  heard  her  folks  were  a  packing  up  to  depart. 
Do  you  know,  Mis’  Thompson,  there’s  something 
tells  me  it’s  a  mighty  good  thing.  She’s  sort  of  had 
the  whole  town  a  going.  Winning  Mr.  Wellington’s 
heart,  as  I  understand  she  did,  has  just  about 
finished  Vera,  She’s  a  boardering  on  nervous 
prostration.  Can’t  go*  to  church  and  hear  a  good 
sermon  without  breaking  down  and  crying.  Little 
fool,  though  she  is,  I  kind  of  pity  her.  Then  the 
boys  in  our  neighborhood,  our  boys  I  mean,  are  all 
raving  crazy  over  her  beauty.  It’s  a  sort  of  silent 
worship,  Mis’  Thompson.  None  of  them  dare 
approach  her.  She  lives  in  one  world  and  they  in 
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another,  that’s  about  the  size  of  it,  but  doesn’t  help 
getting  their  heads  turned.” 

“Now  Mis’  Thompson,  I’ve  kept  away  from  here 
all  summer  for  I  don’t  know  how  to  mix  with 
stylish  folks  and  I  didn’t  want  you  to  think  I  was 
interfering  with  your  company,  but  when  I  saw 
her  riding  by  for  the  tenth  or  twelfth  time  with 
your  grandson,  a  running  his  car  so  familiar  like, 
I  sort  of — -sort  of — sort  of  had  to  run  up  here  and 
put  in  a  good  word,  for  I  do  want  to  see  her  get  a 
better  man  than  he.  You’ll  forgive  me,  Widow 
Thompson,  for  saying  it.  You  know  it’s  true,  what 
I’m  telling  you.  He’s  a  high  roller,  the  most  dissi¬ 
pated  man  in  Yale  Law  College,  even  if  he  is  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  best  Christian  women  in  the 
community.  You  don’t  wont  to  see  her  fascinated 
as  he  has  fascinated  other  pretty  women.” 

“Your  argument,  Almira  Bartlett,  is  unjust  and 
uncalled  for.” 

The  old  lady  arose,  her  black  eyes  snapping,  her 
coffee  spilling,  her  underlip  protruding. 

“I  was  never  a  woman  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
silly  gossip  and  peculiar  interest  of  my  neighbors, 
but  when  one  enters  my  home,  even  as  good  a  friend 
as  you’ve  always  been,  Almira,  and  says  anything 
against  the  character  of  my  own  kin,  I  must  speak.” 

She  took  a  step  forward  and  backward,  her  face 
filled  with  lively  concern. 

“Albert,  my  grandson,  is  careless,  indifferent  and 
cold  toward  his  grandmother.  He’s  been  sowing  a 
few  wild  oats  and  being  one  of  the  boys,  as  they 
call  it  down  in  New  Haven,  but  he’s  smart  enough, 
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extra  brainy  and  of  good  family.  He’s  a  Thompson 
until  he’s  done  something  unworthy  of  the  name. 
And  Esther  dear,  bless  her  heart,  the  sweetest  little 
girl  in  all  the  world.  As  for  her  being  attracted 
to  my  grandson,  oh  God,  how  I  wish  it  was  true. 
Her  soul  would  lift  his  to  lofty  heights.  But  it 
appears  impossible.  My  little  girl  has  no  time  to 
think  seriously  of  any  gentleman.  It’s  strange^ — 
strange,  but  it’s  so  sometimes  with  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  little  girls.” 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  she  finds  time  a  plenty  to 
string  them  on  and  work  her  charms  on  them.  I’m 
not  saying  she  isn’t  a  nice  enough  girl,  but  she  may 
fall  in  love  herself  someday  and  get  fooled.” 

“Almira  Bartlett,  you  have  said  all  I  care  to 
listen  to.  You  shan’t  utter  another  word.”  With 
this  remark  Mrs.  Thompson  spilled  all  her  coffee, 
and  Miss  Bartlett  placed  hers  on  the  table  un¬ 
touched  with  a  smothered  exclamation  of  burning 
bread  at  home,  and  went  hurriedly  out  the  door, 
running  down  the  street. 

At  two  o’clock  that  afternoon,  Esther,  true  to  her 
determination,  was  back  on  the  river,  gazing  rap¬ 
turously  at  the  beautiful  landscape.  With  the 
eagerness  of  the  inspired  artist,  she  worked  until 
the  first  shades  of  approaching  twilight  bade  her 
fold  away  the  outfit  of  her  desires,  and  walk  with 
quick,  joyous  steps  toward  home. 

After  a  big  pleasing  meal  had  been  participated 
in,  and  the  dishes  cleared  away,  Mrs.  Thompson 
and  Esther,  wearing  heavy  wool  sweaters, 
adjourned  to  the  side  porch  that  the  glory  of  the 
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moonlight  might  once  more  enter  their  hearts. 

The  evening  seemed  alive  with  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  to  the  girl,  whose  mind  stood  ever  open 
with  a  searching  keenness,  even  the  momentary 
stillness  was  vibrant  with  a  new  truth. 

The  old  lady  voiced  a  question,  not  at  all  unex¬ 
pected,  a  question  concerning  eternal  life,  and  in  the 
wavering  uncertainty  of  her  thoughts  Esther  caught 
the  doubting  unrest  of  the  modern  man  and  woman. 
For  although  Mrs,  Thompson  was  advanced  in 
years,  she  was  not  puritanical.  Experience  with  al¬ 
most  tragic  unusualness  had  knocked  at  the  door  of 
her  being,  opened  her  eyes,  unstopped  her  ears,  and 
started  the  wheels  of  her  brain  into  rapid  activity. 

“I  can  be  no  more  sure  of  anything  than  you, 
Mrs.  Thompson,  and  indeed  it  seems  almost  absurd 
for  me  to  attempt  to  express  my  ideas  to  one  so 
much  older,  one  who  has  seen  such  a  vast  deal  of 
life  and  must  have  drawn  many  conclusions.” 

“Yes,  Miss  Esther,  but  Fm  more  at  sea  today, 
much  more  than  in  the  trusting  certainty  of  my 
early  teachings.” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Thompson,  but  you  could  not  wish  to 
go  back  there,  could  you?  The  world  has  made 
rapid  advancement  in  everything,  wonderful  ad¬ 
vancement  in  science,  and  so  our  spiritual  advance¬ 
ment  has  been  made  necessary.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  day  when  we  must  think,  if  we  have  the 
power  to  think,  not  being  satisfied  with  what  is 
told  us,  but  having  the  great  desire,  the  longing  to 
grasp  for  ourselves  something  of  the  real  secret  of 
this  magnificent  Plan.  To  me  it  is  the  most  interest- 
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ing  of  subjects  to  which  all  other  subjects  lead  up.” 

“Without  a  question,  Miss  Esther.” 

“Some  people  say  they  rather  not  talk  or  even 
think  about  it,  for  the  more  that  is  said  the  more 
confused  and  less  certain  of  anything  they  become. 
But,  Mrs.  Thompson,  we  are  here  to  learn,  and 
every  day  something  new  is  revealed  to  us  through 
various  great  methods  of  discovery.  Why  then, 
should  we  hash  over  the  early  orthodox  teachings 
that  satisfied  our  forefathers,  and  because  we  are 
so  much  farther  advanced  in  all  other  things  than 
they  were,  find  ourselves  discontented  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  aspect,  and  so  drift  out  of  many  of  our 
churches  to  float  like  chips  on  the  water.  IBs  be¬ 
cause  the  people  don’t  get  what  they  are  looking 
for.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Thompson?” 

“Oh  yes,  dear,  most  assuredly  I  agree  with  you. 
It’s  the  trouble  with  this  whole  country.  Because 
they  couldn’t  catch  the  light,  they  have  gone  farther 
into  darkness.” 

The  old  lady  moved  restlessly  in  her  chair,  her 
face  seriously  posed. 

“It’s  practical  Christianity  that  counts,”  said 
Esther,  “and  the  educated  man  and  woman  of  today 
demand  a  religion  that  appeals  to  the  reasonable 
senses.” 

Mrs.  Thompson  held  Esther’s  hands  and  leaned 
her  silvery  white  head  against  the  young  girl’s 
golden  curls. 

“How  wonderful  your  thoughts  are,  dear.  Bless 
your  dear  heart.  How  many  at  your  age  ever 
think  of  these  great  questions,” 
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Esther  kissed  Mrs.  Thompson  sweetly.  “How  I 
love  to  talk  them  over  with  you,”  she  murmured 
shyly.  A  moment  of  silence.  “Oh,  I  wish  I  knew 
ever  and  ever  so  much  about  it  all,  but  we  must  all 
study  through  nature,  I  think,  and  do  you  know, 
Mrs.  Thompson,  it’s  the  stars  hanging  in  space  that 
impress  me  most  in  my  night  of  uncertainty.  I 
ask  them  my  deepest  questions  and  they  never  fail 
me.  Then  when  I  look  about  at  the  bigness  of  this 
wonderful  world  of  ours,  and  beaming  up  from  all 
the  great  multitude  of  various  living  forms  is  the 
expression  of  love  and  power  and  life  that  is  vigor¬ 
ous,  appealing.  I  wonder  how  we  intelligent 
beings,  who  have  evolved  to  this  high  state  of 
mechanism,  can  stand  so  mystified  to  all  truth.  I 
have  often  thought  too  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
artist,  author  and  the  musician  as  one  proof  of  a 
higher  order  of  life.  What  are  those  finer  feelings 
that  take  possession  of  us  when  we  see  an  exquisite 
sunset,  read  a  beautiful  poem  or  essay,  or  listen 
to  the  sweet  strain  of  a  Symphony.  It  is  God 
within  us.  The  sub-conscious  mind.  The  best  we 
possess  is  constantly  desiring  to  reach  higher  and 
higher  to  nobler  things.  I  believe  even  the  most 
sinful  man  has  that  divine  power  somewhere  within 
him  if  it  were  only  given  a  chance  to  come  forth 
and  shine.  Perhaps  through  hereditary  tendencies 
or  environment  he  is  kept  down  and  struggles 
under  a  great  effort.  The  evil  predominates  in  his 
nature.  Love  only  can  bring  him  out  into  the 
sunlight,  the  love  somewhere  within  him  that,  will 
lift  him  up  from  the  animal  stage.” 
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“Yes,  Esther  dear,  it’s  quite  true.  Oh,  how  often, 
child,  I  shall  think  of  this  evening’s  soul  talk  after 
you’ve  gone.” 

“I  hope  you’ll  think  of  me  a  little  bit  and  I  shall 
think  of  you  a  great  big  bit,”  ventured  Esther. 
“I  only  wish  that  it  might  have  been  my  privilege 
to  have  spent  more  of  the  evenings  with  you,  but 
there  has  been  so  very  much  to  fill  in  the  time  and 
it  seemed  not  mine.” 

“A  rhyme,”  laughed  the  old  lady  in  the  spirit  of 
fun. 

“This  talk  has  done  me  a  world  of  good  tonight, 
Esther  girlie.  Somehow  I  feel  now  that  this  great 
plan  of  existence,  life  as  you  call  it,  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  that  our  God  is  a  spiritual  God,  and  that 
lie  is  within  us  just  as  he  is  in  the  universe  if  we 
only  know  him.  I’ve  thought  of  Him  as  spiritual 
and  it’s  been  a  long  time  since  I  could  think  of  Him 
as  personal,  same  as  I  was  taught  in  my  youth,  but 
bless  me,  child,  I  never  stopped  to  think  that  God 
might  be  within  me,  in  every  human  being  if  he 
was  only  given  recognition,  and  a  chance  to  exert 
his  wonderful  power.” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Thompson,  that  is  my  belief.  But 
how  many  there  are  who  still  talk  of  the  fear  of 
God,  and  misunderstanding,  fear  his  ways  instead 
of  knowing  Him  as  love  and  power  and  all  that  is 
good,  longing  to  overcome  the  evil  in  us.” 

“I  can  see  it  in  the  distance,  Esther  dear.  I  can’t 
quite  grasp  it  altogether.  I  have  just  been  hunger¬ 
ing  for  something  reasonable.  This  will  give  me 
food  for  thought  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
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When  there  is  a  terrific  storm  and  sailors  go  down 
in  the  Harbor  and  somebody  in  the  neighborhood  is 
taken  away  with  some  dreadful  disease  of  the  body, 
I  shall  not  think  any  more  that  God  was  displeased 
and  sent,  it  upon  them  to  carry  out  his  purposes.” 

“Oh,  how  could  you,  Mrs,  Thompson,  when  God 
is  love.  He  cannot  be  both  good  and  evil.  But  it’s 
the  human  side  of  us,  isn’t  it,  always  reaching  out 
to  touch  the  garment  of  mystery.  And  have  you 
ever  thought  how  monotonous  a  world  this  would 
be  if  all  was  perfect  and  there  was  nothing  to  learn, 
nothing  to  achieve,  nothing  to  overcome.  We  are 
not  ready  for  that  yet,  but  we  have  one  long  chain 
of  earthly  schools  leading  up  to  Supremacy,” 

“Do  you  stop  toi  think,  Esther,  that  tomorrow 
evening  you  will  be  on  your  way  home  and  I  shall 
be  alone?” 

“Not  alone,  Mrs.  Thompson,  my  thoughts  will  be 
here.  We  will  have  next  summer  to  look  forward 
to  all  the  year  and  I  shall  be  thinking  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  your  life  has  brought  into  mine.  What  I  have 
gained  by  knowing  you.” 

“Oh  pshaw!  Bless  your  dear  heart.  An  old 
feeble-minded  woman  like  me.” 

Esther  laughed  and  threw  her  arms  about  Mrs. 
Thompson  in  ecstaey. 

“Yes,  a  dear  old  lady  like  you,  whose  character 
has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  young  life.” 

The  eyes  of  the  old  lady  shone  in  the  moonlight 
as  she  jumped  up  all  unexpectedly  from  her  chair, 
hugged  Esther,  twirled  her  around  again  and  again, 
and  suggested  a  cake-walk.  She  wanted  to  settle 
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her  supper  she  exclaimed  and  make  room  for  ice 
cream  for  the  boy  from  the  store  was  coming  with 
a  box  at  nine  o’clock. 

“Oh  great !”  cried  Esther,  dancing  with  pleasure. 
She  did  love  ice  cream. 

“Do  you  know,  Mrs,  Thompson,  it’s  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  your  nature  that  most  appeal  to  me.  You 
are  a  splendid  practitioner  of  life  in  fullest  measure.” 

And  so  was  the  full  quart  of  ice  cream  eaten  and 
enjoyed  after  which,  Esther  played  through  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  entire  list  of  musical  favorites  until 
bedtime.  The  old  lady  stole  a  cute,  inquiring  glance 
at  Esther,  her  dark  eyes  snapping,  as  they  were 
saying  goodnight, 

“Does  my  grandson  see  you  off  tomorrow?” 

“Mr.  Thompson  dines  with  us  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  before  we  leave  for  New  York,  and  bids  us 
farewell  at  the  South  Station  in  Boston,  unless  he 
decides  to  go  on  to  New  Haven  with  us.” 

“I’m  glad,”  she  murmured.  “I  expect  you’ll 
have  the  biggest  dinner.” 

But  even  under  close  observation  no  flush  of 
animation  stole  over  Esther’s  face. 

The  old  lady  was  not  lost  to  the  fact. 

As  she  stood  in  the  doorway  in  the  morning  and 
watched  the  motor  glide  out  of  sight  on  its  way  to 
the  station,  she  bit  her  lips  and  the  fair  away  look 
came  again  to  her  eyes.  “Next  summer,”  she 
breathed.  “It  seems  a  long  time  to  wait.  But  the 
postman  will  bring  me  something  now.  ’Pon  my 
soul,  I  shan’t  know  how  to  open  it,  anyway  it  will 
be  fun  learning.” 
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Delighted  to  be  rushing  a,wa,y  from  the  scenes 
that  had  for  weeks  held  a  depressing  influence  oyer 
her,  Mrs.  Bancroft  settled  down  in  the  green  plush 
car  seat  beside  her  husband,  and  with  bright  eyes 
and  burning  cheeks  almost  of  animation,  half 
affectionately  touched  his  arm.  “Oh  Henry!  We 
are  returning  home.  You  will  never  know  how 
glad  I  am  to  get  away  from  that  place.” 

“Clara,  how  can  you  voice  such  sentiments,  when 
it  is  only  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  Esther 
and  myself  force  ourselves  to  leave  for  the  artificial 
world  again.” 

“But  my  dear  husband,  I  do  not  vibrate  to  the 
surroundings.  I  am  out  of  tune  completely  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place.  My  restless  nature 
demands  variety,  live  people  and  a  busy  world.  I 
must  be  in  the  midst  of  things.  You  and  Esther 
have  a  right  to  your  own  ways  of  enjoyment  and  I 
to  mine.  We  never  seem  to  agree  on  anything,  but 
thank  goodness  this  is  a  free  country,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  going  home  to  Chicago  where  I  can  see 
and  hear  things  and  breathe  once  more.” 

The  conductor,  collecting  tickets  disturbed  the 
train  of  thought.  Time  had  wrought  its  changes 
in  the  woman.  How  little  the  man  knew  of  the 
real  woman  as  she  was,  the  sweetheart  of  Roland 
Thompson.  The  circumstance  of  life  had  turned 
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her  toward  the  lesser  things,  which,  in  their  pros¬ 
pect  of  pleasure,  entertainment  or  advantage, 
caught  and  held  her.  For  there  seemed  nothing 
for  her  in  the  greater  things,  and,  finding  herself 
more  and  more  depending  on  the  lighter  existence, 
she  had  ventured  too  far  to  retrace  her  steps.  She 
was  too  well  established  in  the  environment  she  had 
grown  to  love.  Invariably  her  days  were  spent  at 
women’s  clubs,-  theatres  and  teas.  She  gave  few 
hours  to  the  home  life.  Her  husband  was  mostly 
occupied  with  his  profession.  His  wife  stood  aloof 
from  him.  Always  she  had  admired  him  unspeak¬ 
ably,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  great  genius  among 
men,  a  personality  worthy  of  note  in  the  world  of 
letters,  but  had  never  dared  to  approach  him  on  a 
common  interest,  and  felt  that  his  absorption  in  a 
career  lead  to  exclusiveness,  even  narrowness.  She 
couldn’t  find  the  companionship  in  him  that  her 
love  for  Roland  Thompson  had  prompted.  Perhaps 
she  didn’t  want,  to.  When  her  husband  would  ad¬ 
vance  a  bit  of  conversation  nearest  to  his  heart  she 
would  interpret  it  merely  in  a  literary  way.  Thus 
the  man  often  received  bitter  discouragement,  and 
when  she  answered  him  indifferently  would  take  up 
a  newspaper  or  seek  some  other  diversion.  Was 
the  woman  not  at  fault  that  she  couldn’t  find  the 
heart,  the  soul  in  the  man  who  had  the  power  to  feel 
and  express  the  joys  and  griefs  of  others,  to  portray 
the  realities  of  life? 

She  huddled  down  in  the  seat,  gazing  abstracted¬ 
ly  out  of  the  window.  He  looked  at  the  morning’s 
news  but  read  it  not.  He  was  thinking  of  the  great 
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law  of  opposites,  and  of  how  men  and  women  are 
controlled  by  it.  Oh  why  are  we  so  forcibly  drawn 
to  our  opposites  he  breathed.  It  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  domestic  troubles  today.  For  there 
comes  a  time,  always  too  late,  when  a  man  or 
woman  longs  to  be  understood,  longs  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  one  who  loves  and  appreciates  the 
same  things. 

Esther,  in  the  next  seat  back,  realized  nothing 
of  that  which  was  in  their  minds.  Very  sweet  she 
looked  in  her  blue  travelling  suit  and  close  hat,  the 
color  beautiful  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  filled  with 
wonder,  her  mind  busy  with  many  interests  within 
which  centered  a  big  interest.  Going  away  from 
love  and  yet  not  The  experience  of  the  summer 
fascinated  her,  confused  her  mind,  left  room  for 
imagination,  air  castles.  She  leaned  back  in  the 
seat  to  review  it  all,  unconscious  of  the  curious 
travellers  who  viewed  her  beauty  barring  obstacles, 
from  all  angles  over  newspapers,  around  suit-cases 
and  from  behind  big  hats.  -Esther  thought  only 
of  that  which  she  was  leaving,  of  how  full  her  life 
had  become  and  of  how  empty  it  would  soon  be 
again  when  she  reached  that  great  city  of  whirling 
humanity,  and  settled  down  to  the  daily  routine. 
But  there  would  be  the  freshness  of  sweet  memories 
still,  and  always  the  light  of  an  appealing  face  that 
mastered  her.  Would  it  brighten  or  sadden  the 
future  days  for  her?  Would  the  time  come. when 
she  might  wish  they  had  not  met?  Oh  no,  never. 
She  couldn’t  wish  a  beautiful  hour  out  of  her  past 
life  because  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  return  in  the 
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future.  She  needed  it.  She  wanted  to  remember  it. 
So  Esther  found  herself  dreaming,  dreaming  joy¬ 
ously,  living  a  life  in  a  dream,  dwelling  in  a  world 
contrary  to  reason,  devoid  of  hope,  but  blissful. 

The  train  sped  on  and  shortly  the  North  Station 
was  called.  The  men  in  the  coaches  brushed  their 
coats,  lifted  travelling  bags,  dress-suit  cases,  golf 
sticks  and  tennis  racketts  to  the  aisle,  the  women 
straightened  their  hats  proudly.  Almost  the  last 
of  the  North  Shore  summer  people  were  returning 
to  the  city  to  commence  another  busy  season. 
Esther,  without  a  thought  of  her  hat  or  outfit, 
jumped  up  at  the  preemptory  summons  pf  her 
mother  and,  without  a  moment’s  preparation,  was 
rushed  to  the  platform  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
throng  of  bustling  people,  the  eyes  of  Albert 
Thompson  at  once  met  hers. 

A  Packard  limousine  was  waiting  to  take  the 
party  to  the  Hotel,  and  before  Esther  managed  to 
awake  completely  from  her  meditation,  she  found 
herself  seated  in  a  private  dining  room  of  a  Boston 
hotel  directly  across  from  her  devoted  admirer, 
who  had  cautiously  removed  to  one  side  a  gorgeous 
bouquet  that  his  eyes  might  feast  on  her  beauty 
unobstructed  while  he  awaited  the  special  dinner 
he  had  lavishly  ordered  served  to  his  guests. 

At  three  o’clock,  leaving  Mr.  Bancroft  and  his 
wife  in  retirement  at  the  Hotel,  Mr.  Thompson 
ordered  his  chauffeur  to  drive  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  later  to  the  Art  Museum  where  Esther 
induced  him  to  spend  the  time  with  her  until  the 
train  left  at  five.  Anxious  to  please,  Albert 
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Thompson  quickened  his  intellectual  powers  and 
in  appreciation  of  the  best  that  afternoon,  strove 
to  win  her  admiration.  Able  to  play  a  part,  brainy 
and  widely  accomplished  when  the  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  he  mastered  the  situation.  Esther  found 
her  companion  surprisingly  interesting,  fascinating 
and  compelling.  Albert  Thompson  had  made  a 
discovery.  He  had  learned  how  to  command  her 
attention.  He  meant  to  carry  out  the  course  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  ability.  Thus  he  had  attracted 
educated  women  of  character,  and  at  the  opposite 
extreme  he  had  found  himself  exactly  as  well  fitted 
to  cope  with  the  frivolous.  Toward  Esther  he 
entertained  more  than  an  ordinary  interest.  He 
had  no  intention  of  being  beaten  in  the  game  of 
life.  He  felt  the  afternoon  had  been  one  of  progress. 
Travelling  as  far  as  New  Haven  in  the  same  car 
he  hoped  to  strengthen  the  ground  he  walked  upon. 

It  was  just  five  minutes  of  five  when  the  four  met 
in  the  pullman.  Mrs.  Bancroft,  as  ever  in  a  state 
of  mental  unrest,  dropped  into  her  chair  nudging 
her  husband’s  arm  persistently  for  he  was  entering 
upon  the  subject  of  politics,  woman’s  rights,  etc., 
with  young  Thompson,  when  she  exclaimed  em¬ 
phatically  that  she  wished  to  hear  nothing  more 
about  it, 

“Henry,  my  head  is  bursting.  And  five  hours  to 
New  York  City.  Why  did  we  not  sensibly  plan  to 
take  a  sleeper  tonight  instead  of  travelling  at  such 
unreasonable  hours  and  arriving  there  late  this 
evening  to  locate  ourselves  in  a  hotel?” 

“A  realization  of  your  overtaxed  nerves  lead  me 
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to  telephone  on  for  a  suite  of  rooms  and  bath  to  be 
arranged  at  once  with  every  comfort  to  meet,  your 
arrival.  Come  now  Clara,  calm  yourself.  I  shall 
have  a  porter  bring  a  pillow  and  a  glass  of  water.” 

“Oh  Henry,  you  don’t  know  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  get  away  from  that  place,”  she  sighed  again. 
“I  can’t  travel  fast  enough.” 

By  this  time  she  was  supplied  with  a  pillow,  a 
pitcher  of  ice  water  and  glass.  The  colored  gentle¬ 
man’s  ivory  glistened  as  he  caught  the  shining  half- 
dollar. 

“Sit  down  beside  me  Henry.  Don’t  encourage 
that,  Thompson  fellow  enough  to  enter  into  dis¬ 
cussions  with  him,”  she  whispered.  “He’s  no  suit¬ 
able  companion  for  our  daughter.  Wealth  and 
good  breeding  are  most  acceptable  in  my  eyes,  but 
wealth  and  villiany  I  cannot  recognize,” 

“Hush  Clara,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  you 
have  gained  information  from  poisonous  tongues. 
The  fellow  is  brainy  and  capable  and  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  manly  and  worthy  of  trust.  We  have 
accepted  his  most  generous  hospitality.  I  shall 
treat  him  as  a  gentleman  treats  a  gentleman.” 

“Very  well,  but  the  outcome  is  bound  to  be 
dangerous.  I  haven’t  been  all  summer  among 
people  who  knew  him,  for  nothing.” 

“Persons  who  knew  of  him,  may  I  substitute,” 
said  her  husband. 

“Esther  is  attractive  and  lovable  and  he’s  not 
going  to  be  lost  to  the  fact.” 

“Don’t,  cross  the  bridge  Clara  until  you  come  to 
it,  Esther  has  had  opportunity  to  know  him  as 
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we  have  not.  If  he  proves  to  be  what  your  judg¬ 
ment  is  heaping  upon  him,  she  may  for  a  time  be 
attracted  to  an  actor  as  many  another  woman  has 
been,  but  she  will  make  the  discovery.  She  must 
see  something  of  the  world  Clara,.  We  haven’t 
brought  up  a  daughter  with  the  true  qualities  of 
womanhood  too  dim  to  recognize  a  real  man.” 

“There  you  go  again,  seeking  story  material.  I 
shall  not  further  attempt  to  reason  with  you, 
Henry.” 

At  this  sharp  decisive  remark  Mr.  Bancroft  took 
up  the  Literary  Digest,  and  from  the  boy  who  came 
through  selling  magazines,  Mrs.  Bancroft  pur¬ 
chased  a  copy  of  Life,  the  latest  Paris  fashions  and 
a  box  of  assorted  chocolates  in  which  to  lose  herself. 

The  young  people,  whose  chairs  faced  each  other 
midway  of  the  car,  carried  on  conversation  with 
smiling  faces.  From  personal  observation,  true 
experience  and  the  gift  of  utterance,  Mr.  Thompson 
was  able  to  relate  many  stories  of  college:  life  en¬ 
tertaining  to  Esther.  As  an  educated  man  he  stood 
in  position  to>  give  out  impressions  and  information 
in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  world 
at  large.  In  Esther  he  didn’t  find  merely  a  good 
listener,  but  an  enthusiast  with  real  opinions.  He 
was  pleased,  for  the  drift  of  his  conversation  had 
aroused  her  interest,  and  delighted  to  see  the  color 
deepening  in  her  cheeks.  They  talked  on  science, 
art,  modern  literature  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
day,  and  Esther  was  astonished  at  the  feeling  he 
expressed  which  had  before  invariably  seemed  lack¬ 
ing.  She  had  always  admitted  him  to  be  an  able 
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conversationalist,  and  liked  to  hear  him  talk  upon 
some  subjects,  but  had  felt  he  was  devoid  of  finer 
feeling  on  many.  Still  there  was  something  about 
his  fascinating  gaze  and  smooth  language  that 
made  her  afraid  of  him.  She  looked  up  into  his 
dark,  glittering  eyes  and  they  seemed  to  her  almost 
to  speak  of  dissipation.  She  wondered  if  the  hear¬ 
say  reflections  upon  his  character  could  be  true. 

The  train  was  pulling  out  of  New  London,  the 
next  station  to  be  called  was  New  Haven.  They 
talked  on.  After  a  while  the  brushing  of  clothes 
and  the  rattling  of  change  sounded  distinctly 
throughout  the  car.  Albert  Thompson  tipped  a 
porter,  drew  on  his  gloves,  then  sat  down,  devouring 
her  eyes.  “Miss  Bancroft,”  he  said.  “If  luck  is 
with  me  I  shall  start  my  career  one  year  from  this 
fall.  I  have  professional  friends  in  Chicago.  I 
believe  it  the  place.  Would  my  establishment  out 
there  be  agreeable  or  otherwise?” 

Esther  felt  the  tension  of  the  moment,  but  replied 
calmly,  true  to  her  nature,  “By  all  means  settle 
where  it  is  to  your  best  advantage,”  and  then 
smilingly  added,  “Of  course,  we  will  welcome  you 
out  home.  I  want  you  to  meet  my  friends,”  un¬ 
concernedly,  “there  are  some  pretty  girls  among 
them.” 

“Good  Heavens  !  There  are  pretty  girls  enough 
in  New  Haven.  But  it  will  be  the  beautiful  blue 
eyes  of  the  girl  I  am  saying  goodbye  to  now  that 
will  be  before  me  everywhere  in  the  study,  on  the 
athletic  field,  in  the  ballroom.” 
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“You  are  a  born  flatterer,  Mr.  Thompson.” 
Esther’s  eyes  dropped  coldly  for  a  brief  instant. 

“Thank  God,  I*  know  when  to  flatter,”  was  the 
reply. 

Gently  pulling  her  out  of  her  chair  and  up  the 
aisle,  he  undertook  to  bid  Mr.  Bancroft  and  his 
wife  farewell.  Mr.  Bancroft  slapped  his  shoulder. 
“Good  luck  young  man.  Put  up  a  good  fight.  You 
have  a  profession  of  grave  importance  before  you.” 

“Thanks.  Your  interest  is  appreciated.” 

The  train  was  nearing  the  station.  There  was 
much  confusion  all  around  them.  Young  Thomp¬ 
son’s  travelling  bag  was  hustled  to  the  vestibule. 
He  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Bancroft. 

“If  you  chance  to  come  out  west  this  winter,  call 
on  us.” 

“Thanks.  The  Xmas  holidays  are  coming.” 

Esther  bit  her  lip.  He  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 
Bancroft  who  threw  up  her  head  with  stiff  indiffer¬ 
ence.  “Goodbye,”  she  said  freezingly. 

Esther  offered  her  hand.  “Thank  you  again,  Mr. 
Thompson,  for  the  unusual  enjoyment  of  the  day. 
Your  great  kindness  will  long  be  remembered.  I 
wish  you  the  best  of  success.” 

He  scanned  her  eyes  keenly  and  listened  in  vain 
for  her  support  to  her  father’s  invitation,  but  was 
deeply  disappointed. 

“Don’t  thank  me.  The  pleasure  of  your  company 
has  been  thanks  enough.  Don’t  be  surprised  to  get 
a  Night  Letter.  We  college  men  are  freaky 
fellows.” 
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He  swung  off  the  train,  down  the  platform  and 
was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Esther  felt  deserted  when  she  went  back  to  her 
chair.  As  the  train  rolled  on,  the  vision  of  greater 
New  York,  Mr.  Wellington’s  home,  arose  before  her, 
and  she  seemed  already  to  enter  its  tiresome 
clutches.  The  figure  of  Albert  Thompson  still  lin¬ 
gered  fascinating,  tormenting,  a  suggestion  of 
future  uneasiness  and  mystery.  She  leaned  back 
restfully  and  looked  up  at  the  lights  in  the  car, 
then  out  of  the  window.  The  face  and  form  of 
one  who  stood  like  a  monument  in  the  distance 
controlled  her  memory. 
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SUCCESS 

Two  evenings  later  Esther  followed  “daddy”  into 
her  mother’s  magnificent  room  in  a  fashionable 
New  York  Hotel. 

“The  blacksmith’s  shop — the  mountain — the 
river — have — have  all  been  sold,”  she  cried,  in  a 
spasm  of  victory.  “I’ve  disposed  of  my  summer’s 
work.  It  has  brought  me  such  a  big — big — ” 

“Yes,  Esther  is  independently  well  off,”  inter¬ 
rupted  her  father,  the  sparkle  of  success  in  his 
gray,  spectacled  eyes. 

“You  don’t  mean  it,  Henry.  New  York  is  already 
webbing  your  brain.” 

“Every  word  is  true,  Clara.  Esther  has  been 
doing  marvelous  work — inspired  by  God’s  great 
outdoors.  She  is  winning  a  name  that  will  live. 
She  is  an  artist  of  modern  genius.  Our  little 
daughter  is  doing  this.  Tell  her  you  are  as  proud 
to  be  her  mother  as  I  am  to  be  her  daddy.” 

He  held  out  a  hand  to  each,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
kissed  Esther  lightly  her  face  shining  with  momen¬ 
tary  satisfaction,  but  only  touched  the  tip  ends  of 
her  husband’s  fingers  and  her  eyes  fell  beneath  his 
pleading  glance. 

“You  must  be  tired,”  she  said.  “Has  all  this 
kept  you  so  far  past  the  dinner  hour?  I  wTas  raven¬ 
ously  hungry  for  once  and,  not  wishing  to  go  to 
the  dining-room  unescorted,  I  ordered  my  evening 
meal  sent  here  and  ate  alone.  Esther,  you  will 
dress  for  dinner  immediately.” 
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“No  mother,  daddy  and  I  were  so  hungry  we 
couldn’t  wait  so  we  went  to  the  little  Colonial  Tea 
Room  and  had  the  daintiest  luncheon  imaginable. 
We  wanted  to  talk  and  the  salad  was  so  refreshing. 
Oh,  do  you  suppose  those  scenes  I  love,  the  scenes 
that  are  a  part  of  Mrs.  Thompson’s  sweet  life,  will 
inspire  some  one  under  the  influence  of  this  great, 
false,  cruel  city  and  give  them  a  longing  to  get 
back  to  the  land.” 

“I  hope  so,  dear.”  Mrs.  Bancroft  softened  a 
little.  “It  is  nice  to  have  your  ambitions  realized 
of  course,  but  you  will  some  day  inherit  more  than 
you  can  comfortably  spend.  If  you  keep  on  this 
way,  I  venture  your  fortune  in  time,  will  become 
a  burden.  As  an  already  wealthy  girl  there  is  no 
necessity  for  overtaxing  mental  energy  nor  physical 
strength  to  earn  money.  I  trust  you  will  listen  to 
my  advice  in  the  future.  Here  you  are  tonight, 
with  dark  rings  under  your  eyes  and  pale  cheeks 
to  go  to  the  lobby.  The  idea,  of  substituting  a  mis¬ 
erable  salad  for  a  substantial  evening’s  dinner.” 

“My  chief  aim  isn’t  to  earn  money,  mother. 
Being  a  wealthy  girl  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I 
should  become  useful  in  the  world.  Money  is  one 
sort  of  power  and  I  wasn’t  born  into  golden  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  waste  my  time,  and  wear  myself  out 
with  nothingness.  I  shall  not  worry  over  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  my  fortune.  There  are  a  thousand 
directions  in  which  it  might  prove  helpful.” 

“But  my  daughter,  I  must  persuade  you  to  post¬ 
pone  this  interesting  argument  until  some  more 
opportune  time,  I  want  you  and  your  father  to 
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dress  for  the  evening.  The  music  downstairs  is  of 
a  classical  nature  and  I  insist  upon  being  escorted. 
Esther,  put  on  the  lavender  georgette  crepe  gown 
I  ordered  for  you,  and  which  you  haven’t  done  me 
the  honor  of  wearing  all  summer.  Touch  up  your 
cheeks  with  a  little  color  and  the  gown  will  become 
you  greatly.” 

“Oh  mother!” 

“Esther,  I  repeat  what  I  said.” 

“And  I  refuse  to  fix  up  my  cheeks,  mother.  I 
shall  massage  my  face  with  cream  to  get  the  after¬ 
noon’s  dust  out  of  my  skin  and  then  wash  my  face 
in  cold  water.  I  am  not  worried  about  my  color. 
The  lavender  dress  is  pretty  but  is  so  devoid  of  all 
life  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  depressing  to  look  at 
I  think.  Our  chamber  maid  is  going  to*  marry  that 
despondent  looking  grocery  clerk  next  month  I 
had  thought  of  giving  it  to  her.  Not  to  be  married 
in,  of  course,  but  just  as  a  trousseau  gift.  She  is 
used  to  looking  at  somber  colors,  and  a  cut  society 
gown  will  delight  her  immensely.” 

“Esther,  I’m  shocked.” 

“Don’t,  think  me  unappreciative,  mother  dear. 
Let  me  wear  the  sweet  little  white  dress  you  ordered 
for  me  also.  I  love  that.  I  do  dislike  lavender  and 
a  dress  with  mere  straps  over  the  shoulders.” 

“Esther,  you  try  me  beyond  endurance.  Why 
do  we  invariably  spend  time  enough  to  get  dressed, 
discussing  a  proper  gown  for  you  to  wear?  Put 
on  the  lavender  dress  at  once.  A  young  woman  of 
your  position  is  expected  to  be  at  least  upto  date 
in  appearance.” 
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“Dress  suit  for  father/’  said  Mr.  Bancroft, 
throwing  off  his  gray  business  coat.  “The  season 
of  agony  is  upon  us.” 

“I  should  rather  feel  the  chill  of  the  North  Shore 
in  January,  wouldn’t  you  daddy?” 

“Yes  Esther,  you  are  daddy’s  own  daughter.” 

“Such  audacity.  I  am  positively  astonished  to 
be  forced  to  listen  to  such  ridiculousness  by  per¬ 
sons  always  accustomed  to  luxury  and  social  life.” 

Esther  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  paused  on 
the  threshold. 

“I’ll  be  ready  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

“Be  sure  to  take  time  to  do  your  hair  in  the 
French  twist.” 

“I  shall  at  least  try  not  to  cause  you  embarrass¬ 
ment,  mother.” 

She  closed  the  door  softly  and  flew  to  her  own 
magnificent  room  adjoining. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  lobby  was  alive  with  fashion¬ 
able  guests,  brilliant  with  wide-spread  illumina¬ 
tion.  The  orchestra  entranced  dreamers  and  music- 
lovers  and  distracted  the  others.  Mrs.  Bancroft 
was  captured  by  a,  white  haired  fluffy  ruffles, 
gowned  in  black  lace  and  jets,  who  sought  to  make 
her  acquainted  with  her  party  from  the  sunny 
south,  but  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Esther  managed  to 
get  away  and  to  find  a  spacious  leather  davenport 
amid  a  bower  of  palms  and  ferns  where  they  lis¬ 
tened  for  awhile  undisturbed. 

Seeing  that  her  mother  was  well  entertained, 
Esther  finally  suggested  that  they  find  a  guide  and 
look  over  the  hotel.  She  was  anxious  to  observe 
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high  life  in  New  York  City  and  to  compare  society 
in  the  east  to  that  of  the  west. 

They  viewed  the  handsome  dining  -rooms,  mostly 
vacant  at  the  hour,  and  then  peeked  into  the  red 
room,  aglow  with  a  banquet  loving  crowd.  An 
organization  of  the  metropolis  was  holding  its 
annual  festivities  around  French  tables,  laden  with 
red  roses  and  an  elaborate  collation.  The  guests 
were  seated  in  glittering  chairs  upholstered  richly, 
the  ladies’  gowns  sweeping  the  soft  velvet  of  a 
costly  carpet. 

Esther  took  her  father’s  arm  and  they  walked  to 
the  blue  room  and  she  stood  dazzled  by  its  superb 
colors,  and  soft,  dim,  alluring  lights,  music  and 
fairy  decorations.  For  a  moment  she  was  silent 
for  the  striking  beauty  of  the  scene  enraptured  her. 
Then  she  said,  “Daddy,  see  the  people  of  the  world 
in  New  York  City,  clinging  to  a,  beautiful,  luminous 
setting  like  thorns  to  a  lovely  sweet  rose.  Chicago 
is  a  step  behind,  even  with  all  its  glitter  and  glare, 
isn’t  it?” 

“I  believe  it  is,  my  girl.” 

Mr.  Bancroft  spoke  to  the  guide,  tipped  him 
generously,  and  dismissed  him  explaining  that  they 
would  find  their  way  back  alone. 

Esther  leaned  forward,  her  pure  girlish  face 
searching  the  faces  of  the  vain,  unavailing,  butter¬ 
fly  women  in  their  hideously  low  cut  gowns  of  the 
modern  day,  smiling,  flirting,  drinking  with  their 
dissipated  escorts.  Esther  glanced  disgustedly  at 
her  own  lavender  clinging  gown,  modest  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  extreme  of  fashion  which  she  saw 
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before  her.  Then  her  bright  eyes  flashed  around 
the  room  to  a  gorgeous  table  beneath  the  fern- 
bowered  balcony  where  the  musicians  played 
capricious  dreams.  A  party  of  six  were  heavily 
indulging  in  champagne,  the  conspicuously  jeweled 
women  in  a  half  dazed  condition,  the  men  growing 
hilarious.  A  well-built  figure,  facing  them,  forced 
Esther  to  recognize  Charles  Wellington,  her  former 
suitor,  New  York  millionaire  of  old  and  honored 
family. 

“Daddy!”  she  snatched  his  arm.  “Come!  I  am 
tired  almost  to  death.  Take  me  upstairs  quickly, 
then  come  back  for  mother.” 

This  declaration  of  fatigue  startled  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft,  who  had  never  known  his  daughter  to  give  up. 

“Esther,  my  girl.  You  are  unnaturally  flushed. 
You  haven’t  a  nervous  fever  coming  on?” 

“Oh  no,  daddy,  just  unmercifully  tired,  and  want 
to  get  away  from  all  this  excitement  right  away.” 

She  feared  to  linger  lest  Mr.  Wellington  should 
see  them  and  cause  her  embarrassment  and  annoy¬ 
ance. 

When  Esther  reached  her  elegantly  furnished 
bedroom  and  had  assured  her  father  that  she  felt 
no  symptoms  of  approaching  illness,  she  hurried 
into  a  pink  silk  dressing  gowm  and  after  turning 
back  the  handsome  bed  spread  and  satin  puff,  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  light,  throwing  herself  face  down, 
her  head  buried  in  the  soft,  white  pillow. 

The  girl  felt  suffocated,  like  an  imprisoned  bird. 
It  would  be  a  relief  to  get  away  on  the  midnight 
train  she  thought.  She  wondered  more  and  more 
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at  the  world,  wondered  at  the  human  race,  willfully 
crippling  itself.  She  wondered  at  her  own  life, 
wondered  why  she  was  forced  to  pass  through  ex¬ 
periences  sufficient  to  fill  a  story  book.  What  did 
the  future  hold  in  store? 

Tossing  restlessly  for  two  hours,  Esther  held 
silent  communion  with  herself.  She  saw  her  pre¬ 
sent  condition  as  it  was,  her  life  crowned  with 
success,  a  home  of  luxury  and  yet  not  contentment. 
Could  it  be  her  own  peculiar  personality  that 
created  so  much  unusualness  in  life’s  pathway? 
Why  should  she  meet  extraordinary  conditions 
everywhere,  and  why  allow  herself  to  be  troubled 
by  passing  circumstances.  Certainly  the  man  she 
had  seen  tonight  in  the  company  of  his  degraded 
friends  had  never  filled  a  place  in  her  heart.  But 
yet  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and,  without 
loving,  she  had  at  least  thought  of  him  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  decency  and  respectability,  and  she  wanted 
to  remember  him  as  such.  Now  she  knew  he  had 
been  even  unworthy  of  the  friendship  she  had  given 
him.  To  Esther  it  was  an  overmastering  sorrow 
to  find  a  friend  not,  what  she  thought.  “Supposing 
I  had  loved  him,”  she  whispered.  “Supposing  I 
had  trusted  him  explicitly,  or  supposing  I  had 
listened  to  my  mother’s  wishes,  or  heeded  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  fancy  founded  on  family  reputation 
and  been  united  with  a  man  whose  private  life  I 
knew  nothing  of,  as  lots  of  other  girls  have  done. 
Wouldn’t  I  have  a  right  to  be  miserable?” 

Esther  sat  up  in  bed  and  stared  calmly  out,  the 
window  into  the  glaring  light.  The  scurrying  of 
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feet  and  rattle  of  conveyance  on  the  street  below 
would  continue  until  morning  light, 

“I  may  be  lonely  sometimes/’  she  breathed. 
“Life  may  seem  empty,  but  God  keep  me  from  ever 
accepting  a  substitute  for  love.  I  might  better  be 
in  my  grave  tonight  than  the;  wife  of  Charles 
Wellington.  His  family  may  be  the  best  in  New 
York  City,  but  a  man  stands  only  for  what  he  is. 
If  I  am  ever  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  son,  he 
will  work  his  way  up  in  the  world,  his  time  will  not 
be  open  to  idleness  and  temptation  if  I  can  prevent 
it.” 

Eisther  jumped  up  and  wandered  to  the  window. 
“The  stars  mean  nothing,”  she  said,  “to  the 
majority  in  a  great  city.  The  supernatural  is  their 
only  existence.  They  are  ready  to  sell  even  their 
health  for  pleasure.  But  Bobbie,  wherever  he  is, 
will  not  lose  sight  of  his  guide,  nor  fall  short  of  a 
man’s  calling.  It  is  impossible  for  him  with  his 
splendid  body  and  brain  to  fall  down  like  the 
narrow  puppet  of  society,  who  has  sold  everything 
but  his  heavy  dowry.” 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  Esther  fell 
asleep  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  rejoicing  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  hers  though  far  apart  they 
stood. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


WINTER 

Standing  by  one  of  the  big  front  windows  in  the 
dimly  lighted  library  of  the  brown  stone  Chicago 
house,  Esther  watched  a  December  snow  storm 
with  flake  and  flurry,  whirling  and  hurling  itself 
down  the  broad  boulevard  against  solid,  massive 
structure,  stiffening  boughs  and  skidding  automo¬ 
biles.  She  had  been  back  nearly  three  months  now. 
The  days  had  passed  all  alike  to  the  girl,  filled  with 
parties,  theatres,  teas,  luncheons  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Mrs,  Bancroft  had  not  allowed  her  daughter 
to  escape  the  functions  that  animated  and  satisfied 
her  social  tastes.  In  fact,  Esther’s  time  had  been 
so  completely  arranged  for  her  that  work  seemed 
inevitably  crowded  out  of  every  day’s  program. 
The  increasing  storm  would  save  her  from  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  which  she  had  little  or  no  enthusiasm,  she 
thought  determinedly,  for  no  one  could  induce  her 
to  ride  to  the  fashionable  Lake  Shore  District  to¬ 
night  through  the  drifting  snow.  Esther  seated 
herself  on  the  arm  of  a  large  tapestry  upholstered 
chair  and,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  window  sill, 
peered  out,  into  the  blinding  storm  for  a  quiet  hour 
before  dinner.  Her  thoughts  travelled  swiftly  to 
the  little  old  homestead  near  the  cold  gray  ocean, 
and  in  imagination’s  fancy  she  heard  the  rattling 
of  shutters  and  felt  the  winter’s  bitter  blasts  only 
just  beginning. 

Esther  pictured  Mrs.  Thompson  reading  the  news 
of  the  Harbor  after  an  early  supper,  alone  with  a 
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soft  flickering  lamp  light  at  her  back,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  bursting  flames  and  crackling  logs  of  the 
radiant  fire  place  before  her  in  the  cozy  living-room. 
“I  shall  write  tonight,”  Esther  resolved.  “I  re¬ 
ceived  her  last  letter  nearly  a  week  and  a  half  ago. 
How  could  I  have  been  so  neglectful  of  my  dear 
friend?  It  wouldn’t  have  happened  if  my  days — 
Oh,  I  haven’t  been  able  to  concentrate  my  thoughts 
upon  anything  of  importance  for  five  minutes  in 
three  weeks.  And  Mrs.  Thompson  said  her  hand 
shook  so  she  could  scarcely  write.  Dear  old  lady, 
I  would  give  anything  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to 
spend  the  winter  with  us  in  Chicago,  anything  to 
know  whether  or  not  she  is  being  disturbed  by  the 
horrid  mystery,  which  after  a  summer  I  couldn’t 
solve.  If  this  sweeeping  blizzard  journeys  east, 
who  will  make  her  paths  and  bring  her  provisions  ?” 

The  door  bell  rang  and  soon  a  servant  brought 
a  telegram.  Flattered,  but  frightened  Esther  tore 
it  open  for  she  knew  intuitively  who  had  sent  it. 
Ever  since  her  arrival  home  she  had  been  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  lengthy,  drawn  out  letters  from  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  grandson.  Some  she  had  answered 
briefly  and  others  ignored,  but  still  they  continued 
to  come  at  regular  times  and  were  seriously  dis¬ 
approved  by  her  mother. 

The  message  read :  Coming  West.  Will  see  you 
day  after  Xmas.  Convenient?  A.  T, 

The  holidays  were  fast  approaching.  An  answer 
must  go  at  once  in  order  that  Mr.  Thompson  might 
complete  his  plans  for  the  trip.  Confused  and 
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excited  Esther  ran  joyfully  to  the  third  story 
throwing  open  the  door  of  her  father’s  study. 

The  able  writer  bent,  earnestly  over  an  important 
manuscript,  his  desk  literally  covered  with  loose 
papers. 

“Daddy,  Mr.  Thompson  has  repeatedly  expressed 
the  desire  to  come  west  around  Xmas  time.  Now 
here  is  his  telegram.” 

Esther’s  face  flushed  rosy  red  and  her  heart 
throbbed  fiercely.  It  would  be  glorious,  she 
thought,  to  be  free  for  a  few  days  from  the  routine 
of  social  existence,  which  was  becoming  complex 
and  exacting.  For  weeks  she  had  been  thrown 
frequently  into  the  society  of  a  young  gentleman 
of  her  mother’s  choice,  and  she  hoped  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  appearance  upon  the  scene  would  dispel  this 
person’s  eager  attentions  for  at  least  a  while. 

Putting  both  hands  suddenly  on  Esther’s  shoul¬ 
ders  her  father  looked  keenly  at  her. 

“Certainly  invite  him,  my  daughter.  Young 
Thompson  is  a  remarkable  fellow.  It  will  be  good 
to  hear  direct  news  from  the  easterners  of  whom 
we  have  grown  so  fond.” 

“But  mother  isn’t  home  to  give  her  sanction.  She 
hasn’t  returned  from  the  play.  The  snow  is  making 
fast  and  I  shall  feel  painfully  anxious  if  she  doesn’t 
come  soon.” 

“Undoubtedly  the  motor  has  run  into  a  little 
minor  trouble  and  will  pull  in  shortly.  I  venture 
there  is  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  nor  any 
direct  necessity  for  delaying  your  wire.  Here,  call 
up  the  Western  Union.” 
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Esther  took  the  phone  tremblingly  and  gave  ten 
words,  hanging  up  the  receiver  just  as  she  heard 
her  mother’s  high  pitched  voice  on  the  second  floor 
giving  orders  to  her  maid. 

The  following  few  days  were  happily  spent  in 
preparing  for  the  season  of  festivities,  for  although 
the  family  anticipated  being  alone  on  Xmas,  Esther 
planned  her  tree,  superintended  the  trimming  of 
it  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  all  over  the  house. 
Her  mother  pronounced  it  ‘stunning’  but  in  the 
same  breath  exclaimed  that  such  fussing  would 
drive  her  crazy  for  she  had  neither  the  patience  nor 
the  time,  and  her  social  duties  were  too>  pressing 
to  allow  it. 

A  big  box  of  various  luxuries  was  sent  Parcel 
Post  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  on  Xmas  morning 
Esther  loaded  her  own  runabout  with  attractive 
packages,  tied  with  sweet  originality,  and  spent  two 
hours  distributing  useful  and  dainty  gifts  to  the 
poor  of  her  own  church,  her  bestowal  representing 
several  busy  afternoons  spent  down  town  in  the 
tiresome  Xmas  crush. 

It  was  not  until  an  elaborate  dinner  of  many 
courses  had  been  served,  the  tree  stripped  of  its 
expensive;  array,  the  front  parlor  scattered  with 
promiscuous  wrapping  papers  and  fancy  ribbons, 
that  Mrs.  Bancroft  knew  of  young  Thompson’s 
coming:  arrival  at  seven  the  following  evening. 
With  her  lap  piled  high  with  costly  presents  Esther 
read  the  message  aloud  brought  to  her  by  the  butler. 

During  the  interlapse  of  telegrams  Esther  had 
scarcely  seen  her  mother  alone  and  there  had  come 
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no  opportune  moment.  Horrified  to  the  extreme, 
Mrs.  Bancroft  wouldn’t  listen  to  her  daughter’s 
hurried  explanation,  but  voicing  her  own  criticism 
and  disaproval,  quick  and  shaking,  arose  from  her 
chair  dropping  a  valuable  cut  glass  vase,  marring 
its  marvelous  beauty  by  a  deep,  ugly  crack.  Her 
husband  picked  it  up  with  a  look  of  deep  regret 
on  his  grave,  troubled  face. 

“Oh,  that  rare,  beautiful  thing,  Clara.  Why  did 
}ou  let  it  slip?” 

Overcome  by  the  profound  pity  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Bancroft  burst  into  tears  that  his  gift  should 
have  been  so  carelessly  ruined. 

“I  was  beside  myself,  Henry.  Forgive  me.  Do 
judge  me  less  harshly,  for  I’m  the  greatest  loser. 
Let  me  ask  Esther  a  few  questions  and  then  I  must 
retire  for  my  head  is  bursting.  When  did  Mr. 
Thompson  first  invite  himself  here?” 

“A  few  days  ago,  mother.” 

“Why  did  you  not  ask  your  mother’s  advice  and 
get  my  consent?” 

“Because  you  were  never  in.” 

“Have  you  attempted  this  all  on  your  own  re¬ 
sponsibility?” 

“Daddy  gave  me  the  privilege  to  extend  our  hos¬ 
pitality.” 

“And  you  thought  it  not  necessary  to  consult  the 
hostess?” 

“I  was  worried  and  uneasy  that  you  gave  me  no 
chance  to  confide  in  you.  I  didn’t  care  to  publish 
it  broadcast  before  the  servants  or  callers.” 

“Come,  come,  don’t  let  this  little  misunderstand- 
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ing — trivial  indeed — spoil  the  harmony  of  the 
Xmas  spirit.” 

Mr.  Bancroft  placed  a  consoling  arm  around 
each. 

“Clara,  wait  until  you  have  seen  more  of  Thomp¬ 
son.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  he  will  make  his  way 
into  your  good  graces.” 

“Possibly,  but  my  engagement  book  is  mostly 
filled  for  the  next,  few  days.  However,  I  suppose 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  receive  him  tomorrow  evening 
for  my  daughter’s  sake.” 

“Thank  you,  mother.” 

Then  Esther  stole  away  to  arrange  her  gift  table. 
She  loved  to  dwell  over  pretty,  novel  things  as  a 
child  over  new  toys. 

The  taxi  that  brought  Albert  Thompson  the  next 
evening,  arrived  on  time  to  the  minute,  and  when 
he  was  ushered  ceremoniously  through  the  long 
stately  hall  and  into  the  parlor,  where  the  Ban¬ 
croft’s  waited  to  greet  him,  he  grasped  Esther’s 
outstretched  hand  first,  his  strong  face  eloquent 
with  feeling  he  had  no  inclination  to  conceal.  After 
greeting  Mrs.  Bancroft  with  a  fineness  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  polish,  he  was  given  a  hearty  welcome  by 
the  head  of  the  house,  then  escorted  to  his  room  by 
a  servant  who  carried  the  guest’s  travelling  bag 
and  gold  headed  cane. 

“Be  sure  you  are  down  in  just  fifteen  minutes,” 
Esther  called  with  a  sweet  musical  laugh.  Dinner 
will  be  served  then,  and  I’m  just  crazy  to  hear  all 
about  everything  and  everybody.” 

Thompson  assured  her,  and  thought  he  had  never 
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seen  a  more  beautiful  girl  than  Esther  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  velvet  carpeted  stairway  in  her  fluffy 
gown  of  white  chiffon,  her  face  brilliant  with  ani¬ 
mation  which  he  was  inclined  to  misinterpret. 

“A  little  gift  for  you  and  one  for  your  mother,” 
said  young  Thompson  returning  at  the  appointed 
time,  with  quick,  compelling  steps,  holding  out  a 
package  to  each  of  the  ladies. 

“Oh,  how  wonderfully  thoughtful,”  said  Esther 
with  a  deepening  rose  tint  in  her  cheeks.  “It’s  a  most 
magnificent  lavalier,  mother,  and  what  is  yours?” 

“A  five  pound  box  of  elegant  chocolates,  my  dear. 
Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Thompson,”  she  said,  her 
bright  smiles  betraying  her  great  love  for  apprecia¬ 
tion.  “I  didn’t  think  of  being  remembered.  It  was 
most  generous  I  am  sure.” 

“Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Bancroft.” 

“Mr.  Thompson,  I  shall  talk  to  you  later  about 
my  diamond  pendant,  I  can’t  allow — ” 

“Come  dearie,”  interrupted  her  father.  The 
bouillon  is  getting  cold.  Sit  down  all  of  you,”  he 
insisted. 

The  dining-room  spoke  of  refinement  and  rare 
taste  and  as  Mr.  Thompson  took  his  seat,  opposite 
Esther,  he  couldn’t  help  observing  the  grand  old 
mahogany  furniture  and  rich  Bancroft  silver 
although  his  eyes  were  for  the  most  part,  fastened 
on  Esther  as  she  talked  eagerly,  and  her  face 
changed  expression. 

“Tell  me,  did  Mrs.  Thompson  send  any  word, 
special  word,”  she  asked.  “I  am  just  longing  to 
hear.” 
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“Grandmother?  I  believe  she  did — my  time — 
college  life  occupies  it  entirely,  but  I  sent  my 
chauffeur  out,  thinking  she  would  want  to  send  a 
message  to  you.  Here  it  is — I  made  a  note  of  it: 
‘Tell  that  little  tease  to  write.  The  postman  looks 
offended  every  time  he  passes.  Bless  her  heart. ’  ” 

“The  dear  old  lady,”  sighed  Esther.  How  I  wish 
she  were  here  this  very  night.  I  mean  to  write 
more  often,  for  certainly  a  day  can  never  be  too 
busy  to  pen  a  few  lines  to  her.  Kind  thoughts  are 
about  all  she  has  to  bring  sunshine  into  her  life. 
I  love  her  very  dearly  Mr.  Thompson.” 

But  the  gentleman  addressed  was  at  the  moment 
hungrily  engaged  with  roast  duck  and  seemed  to 
lose  the  real  significance  of  her  words. 

“Grandmother  is  remarkably  kind-hearted  and 
means  well,”  he  remarked.  “Life  has  become  so 
exceedingly  strenuous  with  us  that  we  see  but  little 
of  her.” 

“Then  you  miss  half  its  beauty,”  said  Esther 
soberly  her  slight  fingers  locking  tightly  together. 
“I  have  missed  her  sweet  inspiration  every  day  for 
almost  three  months.  Let  me  ask — do  you  think  it 
safe  for  her  to  be  alone,  at  this  severe  season  of  the 
year  especially?” 

Held  by  the  strength  of  Esther’s  personality  and 
his  bounding  admiration  for  her,  Thompson  re¬ 
frained  from  giving  vent  to  his  real  annoyance  over 
the  subject  and  answered  calmly. 

“Safe  enough,  yes.  But  I  regard  deafness  a  great 
fortune  in  her  case.  She  has  been  saved  from  many 
a  restless  and  anxious  night,” 
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Esther  caught  her  breath  characteristically,  but 
immediately  changed  the  subject.  She  feared  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  her  mother  and  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  her  father,  which  when  once  aroused 
often  preyed  dangerously  persistent. 

“How  is  law  progressing,  Mr.  Thompson?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Thompson,  how  is  the  profession 
looking  up?”  asked  Mr.  Bancroft. 

“It  looks  very  much  as  if  I  should  be  hanging 
out  my  shingle  next  summer  unless  the  University 
graduates  me  out  the  back  door  instead  of  the  front. 
I  have  set  apart  tomorrow  morning  for  interview¬ 
ing  professional  friends  in  this  locality.  The  West 
appeals  to  me.  It’s  a  live  country.  Chicago-  stands 
for  growth.  I  believe  there’s  a  place  for  a  man.” 

“The  field  everywhere  is  overcrowded,  Thompson. 
The  West  and  East  have  become  almost  exact 
counterparts  of  each  other,  but  there  is  always 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top  for  an  able  man.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  sipped  at  her  coffee  and  dessert 
alternately,  a  bit  disturbed  and  not  a  little  anxious 
over  the  turn  of  conversation,  yet,  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self,  growing  interested  in  Thompson.  It  wasn’t 
so  much  what  he  said,  but  his  way  of  saying  it. 
His  personality  was  pleasing,  his  manner  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  he  had  remembered  her,  which  accomp¬ 
lished  much  toward  raising  her  estimation  of  him 
in  the  flash  of  an  instant.  Her  gray,  nervous  eyes 
dwelt  on  his  dark  face  and  regal  head,  and  she 
caught  his  enticing  smile  as  he  leaned  over  and 
directed  his  words  to  her. 

“The  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  agree  with  you 
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apparently,  Mrs.  Bancroft.  Your  countenance  is 
decidedly  better  and,  if  I  may  say  it,  you  wear  a 
much  more  contented  expression  than  when  I  last 
saw  you.” 

“You  read  me  correctly.  City  life  satisfies  me 
thoroughly.  I  was  never  so  relived  to  escape  from 
a  place  in  my  life  as  I  was  last  October  when  we 
turned  westward.  I  have  so  many  interests  here. 
I  find  the  country  exceedingly  tiresome  indeed.” 

“Let’s  shake  hands,”  offered  Thompson,  in  a 
similar  frame  of  mind. 

Esther  looked  steadily,  sorrowfully  at  Mr. 
Thompson  forcing  his  attention,  and  over  his  cheeks 
spread  a  tinge  of  color  with  her  rebuking  glance. 
She  hoped  she  hadn’t  made  her  guest  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Thompson,  would  you  enjoy  a  drive  out 
Lincoln  Park  Way  after  dinner?” 

“Delighted,  yes.” 

“Then  I’ll  order  John  to  bring  my  motor  from 
the  garage  in  a  few  minutes,  or  would  you  prefer 
an  extra,  life  insurance  policy  first?” 

“No,  no.  Not,  on  any  account.  I’d  risk  my 
charming  chauffeur  under  most  circumstances  after 
last  summer’s  test.” 

Filled  with  youthful  enthusiasm  Esther  sent 
word  post  haste  to  John,  then  hurried  to  don  her 
fur  coat,  fur  hat  and  gauntlet  gloves,  Mrs,  Ban¬ 
croft,  already  late  for  an  appointment  at  the 
Women’s  Club,  hurried  away  leaving  the  menfolks 
to  smoke  and  discuss  problems  of  greater  intricacy. 

The  silvery  whiteness  of  the  moon  on  the  snow 
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was  lost  to  the  two  back  of  the  big  head  lights.  But 
as  they  left  the  congested  parts  of  the  city  and 
rushed  out  over  the  broad  highways  Esther  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  to  leave  the  car  and  try  the  ice 
for  she  wanted  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  night 
on  the  fields  and  lakes  of  Lincoln  Park. 

Thompson,  agreeable  to  all  suggestions,  followed 
on  and  received  the  most  charming  snow  balling  he 
ever  experienced.  Racing  him  up  and  down  the  ice, 
skateless,  he  lost  his  balance  and  went  down. 
Before  Esther  could  stop  running  she  heard  the 
cracking  of  ice  and  the  groans  of  her  escort,  and 
she  hadn’t  retraced  a  step  when  the  stately  form  of 
Mr.  Thompson  came  limping  awkwardly  toward  her. 

“You  little  torment  of  a  girl !”  he  exclaimed.  “A 
merry  chase  you’ve  lead  me.” 

“Dear  me.  You  are  not  hurt,  are  you?  I’m  so 
sorry  really,  Mr.  Thompson.  I  shouldn’t  have 
known  only  that  duck  you  ate  for  supper  arrested 
my  attention  suddenly,  and  as  I  turned  I  saw — 
forgive  me,  I  shall  never  forget  the  picture.  But 
you  are  not  hurt,  are  you?”  soberly. 

Young  Thompson  laughed  because  he  was  forced 
to.  The  vision  before  him  was  that  which  the  old 
lady  Thompson  would  have  called  bewitching. 
Facing  him  teasingly  with  the  moonlight  full  on 
her  sweet,  girlish  face  and  light  fluffy  hair,  Esther 
won  Albert  Thompson’s  heart  for  all  time.  The 
accomplished,  educated,  serious  woman  that  she 
was,  and  yet  the  child  she  could  be. 

“I’m  not  hurt — certainly  not.  A  vivid  reality. 
I  should  like  to  repeat  the  experience  sometime.” 
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“There’s  nothing  in  my  opinion  equal  to  a  consti¬ 
tutional  after  dinner,”  said  Esther.  Aren’t  your 
cheeks  glowing  and  isn’t  your  blood  circulating 
just  perfectly?  Why,  I  think  exercise  in  this  cold, 
crisp  night  air  puts  life  right  into  one.” 

“You’re  right,”  agreed  Thompson  throwing  out 
his  arms  hoping  by  chance  to  encircle  her  as  she 
skipped  back  and  forward  on  the  ice,  but  his  victim 
was  too  quick  for  him.  He  feared  his  footing  and, 
at  least,  had  no  desire  to  make  another  scene  before 
her  provoking  eyes.  Evidently  she  was  in  excellent 
practice.  He  hadn’t  been  on  the  ice  in  five  years. 

Finally  he  coaxed  her  back  to  the  machine  and 
they  drove  on  miles  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
before  turning  back. 

“You  intend  to  make  a  business  day  of  tomor¬ 
row?”  inquired  Esther  as  they  neared  the  city  again. 

“Yes.  It  is  necessary  that  I  get  on  the  track  to 
opportunity.” 

“The  wisest  course,  Mr.  Thompson,  although  I’m 
not  positive  Chicago  is  the  place.” 

“Say  you  hope  so,  Esther,”  pleaded  Thompson, 
calling  her  by  her  first  name, 

“Of — of  course — I  wish  you  success  anywhere.” 

He  wasn’t  satisfied  with  her  answer  but  was 
confident  of  his  ability  to  strengthen  the  attraction. 
He  watched  her  closely. 

“Tomorrow  evening  I  have  tickets  for  the  opera.” 

“How  delightful!  You  remembered  how  I  love 
music?” 

“I  did,”  he  answered.  “And  the  next  day  I  must 
start  East,” 
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“Why  so  soon?”  asked  Esther  regretfully. 

Thompson,  well  pleased,  said,  “I  don’t  want  to 
wear  out  my  welcome  first  trip,  and  then  I’ve 
planned  on  some  Yale  fellows  coming  to  Boston  for 
the  theatres  and  I  rather  think  they  expect  me  to 
keep  my  agreement.  I  may  take  a  notion  to  run 
out  here  again  at  Easter  if  I’m  not  overstepping 
my  privileges  and  taking  advantage  of  your  hospi¬ 
tality?” 

Young  Thompson  was  wiser  than  to  rush  things. 

“Why,  certainly  not,  Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  see  some  one  from  the  east,  occasionally.” 

“Here  is  Highley’s.  Let’s  have  something  to 
warm  up  on,”  suggested  Thompson, 

“Sixty  miles  we  have  registered  this  frosty 
night,”  laughed  Esther. 

“Hooray !”  shouted  Thompson,  as  he  lifted  her  out. 

It  was  outrageously  late  when  the  two  walked 
into  the  dimly  lighted  reception  hall  at  home,  and 
Esther  discovered  the  cards  of  several  evening 
callers.  She  picked  up  one,  smiled  at  it  and  dis¬ 
missed  it  in  a  sense  of  relief.  She  had  escaped  and 
certainly  been  bored  less. 

“Before  I  say  goodnight,  let  me  tell  you  what 
a  beauty  the  diamond  lavalier  you  brought  me  is. 
I  have  turned  it  over  and  over  under  the  electric 
light  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  thing  I’ve 
ever  seen.  I  want,  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Thompson,  but 
I  certainly  can’t  accept  such  a  costly  gift  from  a 
friend.” 

“Esther,  don’t  wound  my  pride  by  refusing  a 
token  given  in  appreciation  of  valued  friendship. 
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Its  particular  style  of  beauty  is  just  suited  to  the 
wearer's  originality. 

“But  something  simpler,  less  expensive,  would 
have  been  more  suitable.  I  should  have  treasured 
it  for  friendship’s  sake.” 

“What  is  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  comparison 
with  the  pleasures  I’ve  derived  from  being  with 
you,  Esther,  and  from  your  generous  hospitality,” 
with  an  expression  of  something  deeper  back  of  his 
words. 

“That  is  nothing — nothing.  We  all  share  in  the 
enjoyment,  Mr.  Thompson.  I  insist  that  you  take 
it  back.  I  tell  you  I  can’t  accept  it,  can’t  wear  it. 
Please  don’t  argue  the  matter.” 

“And  I  tell  you  I  shan’t  take  it  back.  If  you 
don’t  care  for  it  some  wTorthy  friend  may.  It  is 
yours.  Do  as  you  like  with  it.  My  decision  is  un¬ 
alterable,”  he  snapped  with  biting  vehemence  for¬ 
getting  himself. 

It  was  the  first  time  Esther  had  felt  the  stern 
harshness  of  the  man,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
quick,  fiery  disposition. 

She  looked  at  him,  her  starry  eyes  widening  in 
that  hurt,  incredible  way,  and  tears  softened  indig¬ 
nation. 

“It  isn’t  that  I  don’t  care  for  the  lavalier.  I  have 
been  trying  to  tell  you  how  beautiful  I  consider  it. 
I  was  just  explaining — I — ”  She  failed  to  finish 
the  sentence  and  a  look  of  momentary  coldness 
crept  across  her  fair  face. 

His  sullen  expression  vanished.  Touched  by  the 
only  being  that  had  ever  exercised  a  power  over 
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him,  ever  made  him  feel  a  sense  of  shame  and  self 
reproach,  Thompson  silenced  his  anger,  gripped  her 
hands  and  spoke  with  the  low,  mocking,  though 
commanding  strength  of  which  he  was  capable,  and 
Esther,  looking  into  the  determined  sparkle  of  the 
man’s  eyes,  felt  their  dangerous  fascination. 

“You  have  led  me  to  understand,  Esther,  that 
your  heart  is  only  entertaining  friendly  feelings 
for  Albert  Thompson.  It  goes  down  in  my  note 
book  tonight.  The  day  will  come  when  you’ll  blush 
to  read  it.  Do  you  hear?  Wear  the  lavalier  until 
you  can  tell  me  to  erase  it.  I  intend  to  cross  your 
pathway.  I  will  have  it  no  other  way,”  he  said 
coercively. 

With  a  look  of  uncertainty  and  a  decisive  good¬ 
night,  Esther  left  him  at  the  head  of  the  stairway. 

In  his  room  Thompson,  highly  amused,  leaned 
back  in  a  leather  chair,  a  confident  smile  on  his 
dark,  assumptious  face,  a  fancy  pipe  between  his 
handsome  teeth,  circles  of  smoke  playing  about  his 
finely  poised  head,  both  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets. 
This  was  the  real  Thompson,  sure  of  himself,  un¬ 
questioning  the  future,  absorbed  in  the  pleasurable 
indulgence  of  the  present  moment,  positive  of  satis¬ 
factory  developments. 

Esther,  in  her  beautiful  room  across  the  hall, 
hurried  to  bed,  vainly  endeavoring  to  think  connect¬ 
edly.  But  she  couldn’t  think  nor  sleep  for  the 
turmoil  of  her  mind  and  the  throbbing  of  her  head 
was  too  great.  Listening  to  the  strike  of  every 
hour  she  waited  with  strained  eyes  for  the  light  of 
the  morning. 
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AT  THE  OPERA 

The  crash  of  the  orchestra  filled  the  house.  The 
curtain  rose  upon  a  scene  of  brilliance.  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft,  adjusted  his  opera  glasses.  His  wife,  who  had 
put  aside  a  pressing  engagement  and  surprisingly 
received  Mr.  Thompson’s  invitation  with  glowing 
acceptance,  leaned  eagerly  forward,  her  face  illum¬ 
ined  with  profound  pleasure.  The  style  in  the 
boxes,  the  costumes  on  the  stage,  her  love  for  music, 
excited  her  highest  emotions.  Young  Thompson 
handsome,  lordly  in  full  evening  attire,  paying  her 
every  attention  and  her  beautiful  daughter  at  his 
side,  had  attracted  many  eyes  beside  her  own.  His 
distinguished  manner  and  smooth  courtesy  was 
gradually  winning  her  favor.  Contrary  to  her 
previous  resolutions,  she  had  given  up  almost  all 
of  her  own  social  duties  to  be  at  home  at  meal  time 
particularly  and  thus  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
character.  She  was  now  inclined  to  think  that  the 
exaggerated  stories  which  she  listened  to,  east,  had 
been  the  outcome  of  prejudice  in  a  small  town. 

Her  reversed  attitude  was  a  source  of  amusement 
to  Esther  and  her  father,  and  to  Thompson  himself, 
emiently  gratifying.  Already  positive  of  his  win¬ 
ning  powers,  the  surrender  of  this  peculiar  aristo¬ 
crat  strengthened  his  conceit  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
herself,  though  of  nervous  and  changeable  nature, 
was  feeling  a  slight  sense  of  shame  over  her  past 
actions  which  now  seemed  utterly  foolish  and  un¬ 
called  for. 
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“How  lovely !  What  heavenly  music !  Mr. 
Thompson,  can  you  imagine  anything  sweeter ?” 

His  partial  eyes  with  the  deep,  undeniable  look 
in  them  answered  ‘yes’,  to  Esther,  but  he  said,  “The 
voices  are  in  perfect  harmony — the  setting 
gorgeous — operatic  power  is  great,  isn’t  it?” 

In  fact  the  thrilling  strains  were  far  from  reach¬ 
ing  his  heart.  In  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
scene  he  found  his  only  charm.  Possessing  no  high 
musical  inclinations,  young  Thompson  summoned 
his  pretentious  nature  to  the  front,  and  with  his 
dark  face  rapturously  transformed  and  eyes  bent 
enthusiastically  on  the  stage,  proved  a  very  excell¬ 
ent  and  appreciative  music  lover  and  congenial 
companion.  No  one,  not  even  the  clearest  sighted 
would  have  guessed  his  studied  well-practiced  atti¬ 
tude  otherwise  than  true. 

Esther’s  father,  lost — absorbed,  his  chin  raised 
almost  to  the  level  of  his  spectacles,  as  customary 
at  the  opera,  rejected  all  conversation.  And  Mrs, 
Bancroft  refrained  from  speaking  to  the  young 
people,  whose  interest  seemed  divided  between  the 
opera  and  themselves  until  the  end  of  the  scond  act 
after  which  the  curtain  fell  and  rose  again  and  the 
sea  of  eager  faces  paid  tribute  to  the  “star”,  who 
welcomed  many  bouquets. 

“Esther,  aren’t  you  going  to  send  yours  to  the 
prima,  donna,?”  asked  her  mother  nervously.  Her 
love  for  music  had  not  subsided  with  the  loss  of 
Roily,  like  other  great  interests.  “She  is  the  most 
exquisite  little  lady  I  ever  saw.  Her  voice  is  mar¬ 
velous.  I  know  Mr.  Thompson  will  agree  with  me.” 
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“Certainly  Esther,  why  not  your  violets?  I’ll 
have  another  bunch  ordered  for  you  before  I  leave 
in  the  morning.” 

“Then  I  am  going  to,”  said  Esther,  her  face 
dancing  with  excitement  as  Thompson  summoned 
an  usher  to  the  box. 

At  four  o’clock  the  next  day  Esther  awakened 
from  a  deep  sleep  and  bounded  from  her  luxurious 
white  bed,  where  she  had  rested  since  lunch  time, 
into  a  large,  white,  wicker  chair  and,  in  pink  silk 
negligee,  cap  and  slippers,  relaxed  for  another  half 
hour.  Looking  out  the  wide  window  down  the 
boulevard,  she  watched  the  waning  afternoon’s  sun, 
then  her  eyes  followed  around  her  cozy,  beautifully 
furnished  bedroom,  and  into  the  rose-colored 
boudoir  beyond  which  was  filled  with  the  fragrant 
breath  of  Thompson’s  flowers.  She  reached  for  the 
three  pound  box  of  chocolates  he  had  given  her  and 
gave  herself  up  to  sweets,  eating  and  yawning  alter¬ 
nately.  She  had  enjoyed  a  late  dinner  of  great 
elaborateness  after  the  opera.  She  had  spent  the 
following  morning  sight-seeing  with  Mr.  Thompson 
before  he  started  east,  and  the  afternoon  found  her 
more  tired  than  usual  and  determined  to  spend  her 
time  uninterrupted  to  gather  up  a  bit  and,  with 
reinforced  strength,  plan  ahead. 

Really,  there  wasn’t  much  to  look  forward  to  but 
a  series  of  dances,  another  round  of  the  “Bridge” 
club  and  a  stupid  reception  now  and  then.  But  the 
weeks  would  drag  by  in  their  monotonous  course, 
and  then  spring — summer — how  delicious  it  sound¬ 
ed  !  There  would  be  life  again,  something  to  antici- 
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pate,  healthy  work  for  the  mind,  preparation  for 
the  Art  Exhibition  the  coming  fall,  the  North 
Shore,  even  if  she  must  go  alone  and — Bob  perhaps. 
But  no,  no,  she  dared  not  think  nor  hope.  That  she 
should  ever  see  him  again  was  an  utter  improba¬ 
bility,  yet,  the  vision  of  his  face,  dearest  in  all  the 
world  to  her,  couldn’t  be  blotted  out  of  memory 
and  lingered,  a  cherished  daily  picture,  in  the  mind 
that  couldn’t  put  it  out,  though  for  its  own  good 
would  have  gladly  done  so.  A  doubt  arose  now, 
an  every  day  doubt  growing  bigger  and  stronger 
with  time,  not  in  Bob  himself  but  in  Bob’s  unknown 
ancestry,  which  was  likely  never  to  be  traced  and 
in  which  Bob  felt  a  deep  shame.  Would  it  keep  him 
down?  Would  he,  in  his  loneliness  and  despair, 
look  at  life  with  dull,  sad  eyes,  his  noble  manhood 
suffering,  sinking?  No>,  never.  Bob  was  a  power, 
a  force,  he  would  rise  without  question.  He  would 
win  his  way  among  the  lights  of  the  world,  but  he 
would  live  without  love.  Her  anxiety,  her  doubt 
was  in  his  pride.  The  pride  that  would  cause  them 
both  to  suffer,  the  pride  of  the  strong,  the  pride 
that  made  her  doubt  that  he  would  ever  return  to 
her,  the  pride  that,  in  spite  of  her  unhappy 
thoughts,  she  wouldn’t  have  had  him  without.  As 
her  far-sightedness  took  her  into  the  future,  she 
saw  her  own  life  without  him  and  debated  seriously. 
Could  there  be  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  ever?  Could 
she  be  happy  with — ?  Why  should  her  love  go 
where  it  could  never  be  realized  and  dwell  on  a 
future  too  uncertain  to  be  even  thought  of?  Why 
not  try  to  be  contented  with  the  interest  of  some 
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one  else  of  noble  career?  She  admitted  to  herself 
a  growing  fondness  for  the  man  who,  at  least,  held 
her  in  his  power  and  fascination. 

Esther  sighed  wearily  as  she  dressed  for  dinner 
later.  Why  in  life  do  we  cherish  the  impossible? 
Why  not  be  satisfied  with  the  blessings  that  every 
day  life  unfolds  for  us?  Why?  Why?  Oh,  why? 

She  hid  her  sad  face  in  the  pink  rose  buds  on  her 
chiffonier  for  a  moment  and  then,  pinning  on  her 
violets,  skipped  out  of  the  room. 

The  days  that  followed  passed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Esther  had  expected,  and  so  the  weeks  and 
months  went  on  and  winter  finally  merged  into 
spring  burst  into  early  summer.  Letters  of  in¬ 
creasing  affection  were  received  twice  a  week  from 
Mr.  Thompson.  A  feeble,  shaky  one  came  regularly 
once  in  two  weeks  from  the  old  lady  Thompson 
pleading  loneliness,  but  always  having  great  ex¬ 
pectancy,  always  ending  her  message  with  some¬ 
thing  laughable  to  cheer  Esther  along,  although 
Mrs.  Thompson  little  realized  how  much  her 
reader’s  spirits  needed  brightening. 

The  warm  days  were  wearing  heavily  upon 
Esther,  and  each  succeeding  one  found  her  more 
tired.  The  society  season  had  left  its  wearisome 
imprint  upon  her  features  and,  with  a  dull  pain 
in  her  head  and  aching  flesh,  she  counted  the  days 
before  she  would  pack  her  trunk  for  Massachusetts. 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  spend 
their  vacation  at  one  of  the  fashionable  lake  shore 
resorts,  for  the  latter1  peevishly  wouldn’t  under  any 
circumstances,  consider  another  summer  east.  The 
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former  with  groaning  disappointment  was  obliged 
to  succumb  for  his  nervous  wife  was  no  safe  person 
to  be  entrusted  to  strangers.  After  much  arguing 
and  protesting,  Esther’s  parents  consented  to  her 
pleasure  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  leave  alone 
to  spend  the  months  of  July,  August,  September 
and  October  with  Mrs.  Thompson,  east. 

Esther  knew  the  old  lady  would  receive  her  tele¬ 
gram  with  joyful  heartiness,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  send  it  and  the  day  for  packing,  she  was  a 
very  happy  girl  indeed,  bending  intently  over  her 
trunk  which  the  servants  had  placed  for  her  con¬ 
venience.  A  whole  afternoon  it  took  to  fold  the 
dainty  gowns  just  arrived  from  the  dress-makers,. 
It  had  been  a  busy  session  of  try-on  and  Esther 
had  spent  tedious  forenoons  and  afternoons  having 
gowns  for  all  occasions  according  to  her  mother’s 
urgent  orders,  for  Mrs.  Bancroft  anticipated  her 
daughter’s  entertainment  at  the  Thompson  summer 
estate.  She  insisted  upon  creations  and  Esther’s 
pale  face  only  told  of  the  hours  she  had  stood,  when 
far  from  able  that  these  becoming  Paris  effects 
might  be  finished  in  time. 

Keturning  from  the  club  for  an  early  dinner,  Mrs. 
Bancroft  inquired  for  her  daughter  and  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  servants  that  Miss  Bancroft  was  still 
in  her  boudoir.  Hastening  her  steps  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  the  mother  felt  an  extraordinary  uneasiness 
for  Esther’s  countenance  had  been  hardly  natural 
when  she  left  her  after  luncheon,  and  she  had 
thought  of  the  girl  almost  constantly  during  the 
afternoon. 
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The  mirror  reflected  the  girl’s  flushed  face  which, 
for  the  last  two  weeks,  had  grown  so  noticeably 
pale.  Mrs.  Bancroft  started  and  her  heart  beat 
with  rapidity  as  she  entered. 

“Esther  dear,  why  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you 
sick?  Your  cheeks  are  feverish,”  kissing  her 
lightly,  “oh  so  feverish.” 

“I  think  so,  a  little,  mother.  My  mouth  is  so 
parched  and  my  heart  beats  so  fast  and  irregularly. 
But  it’s  only  a  sick  headache,”  not  wishing  to  excite 
fears  on  the  part  of  her  mother. 

“We  will  call  the  doctor  at  once.” 

“No,  no,  mother,  I  mustn’t  be  ill  for  I  am  going 
east  tomorrow.”  But  with  these  words  Esther 
leaned  more  heavily  against  her  mother,  her  breath 
coming  faster.  “I’m  so — so — dizzy  Muzzy  dear. 
I — I  can’t  see  to  finish  my  hair.  Will  you  please 
twist  it  in  a  plain  figure  eight  for  now?” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  endeavored  to  do  so  and  then  help¬ 
ing  the  girl  to  the  bed,  excused  herself  to  remove 
her  hat  and  coat  and  wash  up  a  bit,  saying  she 
would  send  her  maid  immediately  with  ice  water  to 
drink  and  be  back  herself  soon.  Flying  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  she  called  the  family  physician. 

An  hour  later  when  Mr.  Bancroft  reached  home 
from  a  spin  in  the  limousine,  his  wife  dragged  him 
desperately  into)  the  dreary,  half-lighted  library, 
where  she  and  the  doctor  had  been  holding  confer¬ 
ence. 

“Esther  is  sick,  Henry.  The  doctor  has  just, 
gone.  He  says  it’s  typhoid  fever.”  And  with  a 
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horrible  picture  of  the  long,  dangerous,  drawn  out 
disease  in  her  mind,  she  burst  into  tears. 

“My  God,  Clara,  are  you  sure?”  His  wife  bowed 
her  head  dubiously.  “When  was  she  stricken 
down?  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  at  once?” 

“It  was  only  an  hour  ago  I  discovered  her  in  her 
room,  her  face  crimson  with  fever.  I  summoned 
doctor  at  once.  He  has  been  with  her  until  now. 
I  couldn’t  leave  for  anything.  She  has  been  rapidly 
growing  worse.  The  nurse  is  coming  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  doctor  again  tonight.” 

“Her  face  has  had  a  rigid  whiteness  about  it  of 
late  Clara.  I  feared  the  strain  of  preparation 
would  become  too  much.  Her  overtaxed  nerves 
were  at  the  breaking  point  when  she  started  in  at 
the  dress  makers.  Had  you  insisted  upon  fewer 
gowns  she  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  better  off 
tonight.  Her  tired,  run  down  condition  was  just 
right  to  welcome  a  fever.” 

“Henry,  I  can’t,  stand  it.  I  am  nearly  crazy  now. 
Don’t  look  at  me  with  those  reproving  eyes.  Go  to 
Esther.  I  must  see  that  the  servants  are  making 
all  due  preparation  for  the  nurse.” 

But  Mr.  Bancroft  clasped  his  wife;s  hand  and 
detained  her. 

“My  hasty  words  were  not  meant  to  strike  hard, 
Clara.  Thoughtlessly  I  forgot  that  you  must  suffer 
and  only  my  own  misery  loomed  up  in  front  of  me 
with  the  knowledge  of  Esther’s  sickness.  She  is 
everything  in  the  world  to  me — has  given  me 
affection,  love  that  I  could  only  dream  of  from  my 
wife.  I  know  she  is  everything  to  her  mother.” 
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“Our  beautiful  flower !  She  must  live  if  it  takes 
all  the  skill  in  the  world,  both  mind  and  medicine. 
Clara,,  can’t  we  understand  each  other  better? 
Can’t  we  harmonize  our  lives  for  Esther’s  sake 
now?  Can’t  you  accept  a  little  of  the  love  that  has 
been  waiting  for  you  through  these  long  years,  and 
of  which  you  have  always  deemed  me  incapable. 
Forget  the  writer,  Clara,  the  human  man  is  here 
longing  to  be  understood.”  He  kissed  her  cheek  as 
shyly  as  a  school  boy. 

With  big  frightened,  tear-filled  eyes,  Mrs.  Ban¬ 
croft  slowly  surrendered  to  his  arms.  In  the  hour 
of  great,  trouble  she  needed  the  strength  of  her 
husband,  and  the  man  needed  the  sympathizing 
touch  of  his  wife’s  affection.  As  husband  and  wife, 
lovers  and  companions,  they  consulted  together  and 
watched  and  prayed  through  the  ensuing  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  hard  for  Thompson  to 
content  himself  until  the  first  of  September.  At 
that,  time  he  would  settle  in  Chicago'.  If  he  went 
out  now  he  wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  see  Esther  so 
he  might  as  well  make  a  mighty  good  effort  to  stick 
it  out,  he  thought  desperately. 

For  two  months  Esther  lay  on  her  bed  fighting 
the  fever.  Serious  complications  developed,  keeping 
her  down  even  after  the  fever  had  entirely  gone. 
In  her  weakened  condition  she  talked  little  and  it 
was  difficult,  to  arouse  her  interest  in  anything. 

On  the  second  of  October,  sitting  up  in  bed,  she 
showed  the  first  signs  of  her  own  self.  Pointing 
with  one  thin  white  arm  and  almost,  transparent 
hand  to  a  small  tree  across  the  street  putting  on  its 
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fall  attire  she  said,  “Oh  the  color  symphony  on  the 
North  Shore.  When  will  I  be  able  to  go*?”  The 
nurse,  sitting  beside  her,  caught  the  moist  hand  in 
her  own. 

“Next  summer,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  but  I  must  go.”  Her  big  eyes  with  the  dark 
rings  under  them  filled  with  tears. 

“It  will  be  winter  before  you  are  able  to  travel 
my  girlie,”  the  nurse  explained  in  a  kind  voice, 
“and  I  venture  you  will  rather  wait  until  spring. 
I’m  going  to  stay  with  you  for  two  months  longer, 
and  when  you  are  strong  enough  we  are  going  to 
take  delightful  walks  together  out  in  the  country 
these  fall  days.” 

But  Esther’s  sad  eyes  didn’t  brighten  with  the 
response  the  nurse  hoped  for.  She  jumped  up  from 
her  chair,  “I  have  a  surprise  for  you,  a  very 
pleasant  surprise.  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  dearie. 
Bet  you  can’t  guess?” 

Esther  shook  her  head. 

“A  very  special  kind  of  ice  cream  sent  up  by  Mr. 
Thompson.” 

“Mr.  Thompson?”  Esther  looked  at  her  incredu¬ 
lously.  ^ 

“Yes.  He  came  to  Chicago  and  started  practic¬ 
ing  law  a  month  ago.  He  has  been  positively  in  a 
panic  to  see  you,  but  doctor  and  I  in  consultation 
thought  you  would  be  better  off  without  a  visitor. 
Now  you  are  quite  strong  enough  and  I  am  going 
to>  slide  you  into  the  big  chair  by  the  window  for  an 
hour  this  afternoon.  If  you  like  I’ll  ’phone  him  to 
come  up.” 
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“Yes,  if  you  think  best,”  Esther  answered  with 
no  seeming  pleasure  in  her  voice.  The  spirit — the 
life  had  gone  out  of  the  girl.  She  anticipated 
nothing.  But  good  food,  nourishment,  air  and  exer¬ 
cise  would  bring  it  back  the  nurse  reasoned. 

Thompson  was  ushered  in  to  see  Esther  at  just 
ten  minutes  of  three  that  afternoon  and  told  that 
he  might  remain  twenty  minutes.  Her  startlingly 
pale  face,  neck  and  arms  and  lithe  figure  reclining 
in  the  white  chair  by  the  window  unnerved  him  at 
once  but,  he  tried  his  best  to  appear  natural. 
“Esther — oh — how  good  it  is  to  see  you.  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  you  back  to  life  again,”  holding  both  thin 
hands  with  a  heavy  pressure. 

“I  am  most  certainly  right  here,”  Esther 
answered  cheerfully.  “Thank  you  so  much  for  that 
goodie,  goodie  ice  cream.  I  can  taste  its  delicious 
flavor  now,  and  thanks  for  those  flowers  they  said 
you  ordered  sent  every  day.  They  didn’t  tell  me 
until  this  afternoon —  and  you  are  living  here?” 
she  spoke  deliberately. 

“Well  I  bet.  Things  look  good  too  Esther.  I’m 
pleased  with  the  prospect.” 

“Congratulations,  Mr.  Thompson.” 

“Thanks,” 

The  nurse  entered  and  with  a  nervous,  hurried 
air  inquired  what  her  patient  would  like  to  drink. 

“A  glass  of  plain  milk,”  Esther  requested. 

Then  Thompson  hastened  with  all  he  had  to  say 
for  the  minutes  were  travelling  swiftly  and  he  had 
much  to  talk  over  with  Esther  before  the  nurse 
hustled  him  out.  Another  one  in  white  he  had  met 
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in  the  lower  hall — an  older,  different  type — an 
attractive  face,  but  missed  the  loveliness  of  the  girl 
who  sat  in  front  of  him,  though  white  and  emaci¬ 
ated. 

Esther  drank  her  milk  which  the  older  nurse 
brought.  The  woman  disappeared  again  but  in  a 
few  minutes  returned.  She  shook  up  Esther’s 
pillow,  picked  a  book  from  the  reading  table,  turned 
the  pages  in  a  figety  manner,  rearranged  a  bouquet 
of  roses  and  opened  and  closed  her  watch.  It  was 
ten  minutes  over  time.  Thompson  quick  as  a  flash 
sprang  from  his  chair,  held  Esther’s  hand  longer 
than  necessary  the  nurse  thought.  “Don’t  forget,” 
he  said,  “that  we  have  much  to.  be  thankful  for,  and 
a  great  deal  to  look  forward  to  this  fall  and 
winter.” 

With  a  half  smile  Esther  answered,  “I’ll  re¬ 
member.” 

The  younger  light-haired  nurse  came  back.  The 
three  women  watched  him  go.  His  physical  bearing 
and  unusual  face  caused  even  the  older  woman  to 
suffer  a  pang  of  enviousness. 

Mrs.  Bancroft,  with  smiling  dignity,  met  him  on 
the  stairway  and  invited  him,  even  urged  him,  to 
dinner.  Thompson  regretting  to  refuse  was  obliged 
to  on  account  of  a  pressing  law  engagement. 

“I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  any  other  night  that, 
suits  your  convenience,”  Thompson  ventured. 

“The  day  after  tomorrow  evening  at  seven  o’clock 
then,”  said  Mrs.  Bancroft,  “You  can  see  Esther 
if  you  come  an  hour  earlier.  The  nurses  are  very 
particular.  As  yet  you  have  been  the  only  visitor 
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outside  of  tlie  family.  They  desire  to  keep  her  quiet 
another  week  and  then  we  hope  she  will  get  about 
the  house  a  little  and  receive  friends.  Her  weak¬ 
ened  condition  has  caused  us  considerable  alarm 
and  her  nervous  disability  is  painfully  unusual.” 

“You  see  no  reason  why  she  will  not,  recover  to 
health  again  under  the  proper  treatment?”  Thomp¬ 
son  raised  his  voice  with  great  seriousness. 

“She  will  undoubtedly  be  well  if  the  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  are  exercised  now.  We  intend  to  see  that 
this  is  done.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  was  Thompson’s  inter¬ 
ested  answer.  His  dark  face  lighted  as  the  mother 
had  never  before  seen  it,  impressing  her. 

“I  had  great  fears  when  I  first  saw  her  this  after¬ 
noon,  Mrs.  Bancroft,  but  as  I  stayed  I  could  see 
signs  of  her  old  self  gradually  returning — and  a 
little  color  in  the  white  cheeks.” 

“Yes,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.” 
She  moved  up  a  stair.  “Come  Thursday  evening, 
Mr.  Thompson.” 

“I  shall  be  on  hand,  Mrs.  Bancroft.  Good  after¬ 
noon.” 

A  month  passed  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  Esther  was  able,  accompanied  by  her  nurse, 
to  walk  each  pleasant  day  and  ride  a  few  miles  in 
the  family  car,  also  to  try  Thompson’s  new  Hudson 
frequently.  Her  color, had  partially  come  back  and 
she  had  gained  a  few  pounds.  But  the  girl  was 
unhappy,  and  one  with  an  aching  heart  doesn’t 
improve  readily.  October  had  passed  and  no  word 
from  Bob.  The  year  was  up.  Still  she  couldn’t 
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give  up  hope.  Every  time  the  mail  came  she  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  a  start.  Every  letter  from  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  hurriedly  opened  and  eagerly  read, 
hoping  the  old  lady  had  good  news  for  her.  Every 
messenger  boy  on  the  street,  every  ring  on  the 
’phone  made  her  heart  stand  still. 

But  the  days  went  on  quickly  and  brought  only 
disappointment  to  Esther.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
Thompson,  always  thinking  of  her  welfare,  always 
planning  for  her  entertainment,  scarcely  giving  her 
time  for  reflections  and  proving  a  very  necessary 
friend,  it  would  have  been  hard  indeed  for  the  girl 
with  the  approaching  winter. 

One  crisp  night  early  in  December  after  a  moon¬ 
light  ride  to  the  park  with  Thompson,  Esther 
scanned  her  face  in  the  mirror  before  removing  her 
heavy  becoming  fur  coat.  “I  do  believe  my  cheeks 
are  plumping  up  a  little,”  she  murmured  intensely 
pleased.  “I  must  get  weighed  tomorrow.  I  have 
conjured  to  get  my  color  back  also.”  It  was  the 
first  interest  Esther  had  taken  for  weeks  in  her 
physical  appearance.  “ Still  I  am  a  mere  thin 
shadow  of  a  girl  and  I  see  nothing  about  me  that  a 
man  like  Albert  Thompson  would  love,  yet  he  has 
asked  me  to  marry  him  next  June.  Esther  recalled 
his  masterful  love-making.  “Next  June!”  with  a 
half  incredulous  sigh.  “Next  June.” 

And  what  had  been  her  answer?  “Let  me 
think — ” 

“I — I  can’t  promise  Mr.  Thompson.  I  respect 
and  admire  you,  but  I  regret  that  I  haven’t  the  love 
in  my  heart  that  you  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
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your  wife,  that  every  woman  should  extend  to  her 
husband.  Still  our  companionship  I  find  congenial 
and  profitable,  I  am  not  well  this  winter,  and  feel 
at  times  discouraged  and — and  someway  so  piti¬ 
fully  lonely.  I  believe  I  hardly  know  myself.  Oh, 
do  not  deprive  me  of  your  company  because  I  can’t 
say  ‘I  love  you.’  I’ll  try.” 

His  words  came  back  to  her  now,  echoed  in  her 
ear.  “You  do  not  know  yourself,  Esther,  but  you 
are  going  to.  Do  you  hear  me?  Next  spring  you 
are  going  to  say  yes,  for  I  am  not  the  man  to  take 
no>  for  an  answer.”  There;  was  fire  and  determina¬ 
tion  and  inexpressible  longing  in  his  dark  eyes. 
“We’ll  spend  the  winter  bringing  you  back  to 
health.”  He  crushed  her  in  his  arms  and  Esther 
found  herself  powerless  to  resist.  “We’ll  talk  over 
the  future  again  later.” 

Then  the  auto'  had  dashed  on. 

And  now  in  her  own  room,  free  to  see  things  in 
the  light  of  better  understanding,  Esther  realized 
that  she  had  only  started  to  face  a  severe  struggle. 
Either  she  must  marry  Mr.  Thompson  or  some  day, 
when  she  was  left  alone,  be  doomed  to  desolation 
and  wretchedness  which  would  certainly  become 
the  lot  of  her  affectionate  nature.  She  knew  there 
had  only  been  one  love  and  knew  as  well  as  she 
wanted  to  know  that  there  would  never  be  another 
like  it.  Still  she  was  fond  of  Mr.  Thompson.  She 
would  try  harder  to  learn  to  care.  And  perhaps 
she  wouldn’t  be  able  to  hold  out.  against  his  strong 
affections.  But  there  was  a  hidden  force  about  him 
that  troubled  her.  “If  he  was  only  better  to  his 
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grandmother,”  she  whispered  softly. 

The  girl  dreaded  the  nights.  Every  one  found 
her  the  same  tired,  exhausted  Esther.  She  dreaded 
her  uninterrupted  thoughts. 

Hurrying  into  her  night  robe  she  turned  off  the 
lights,  lifted  the  shades,  and  stood  by  the  east,  win¬ 
dow,  the  rose  draperies  drawn  aside,  her  calm  face 
looking  up  into  the  late  evening  sky. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  BALL  AT  RIDGEWOOD 

Gems  of  rare  beauty  caught  Esther’s  eye,  bright 
and  shining,  radiating  magnetism.  The  mystery 
had  fascinated  her  from  childhood,  had  compelled 
her  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Tonight  her  gaze 
lingered  while  she  felt  the  mighty  force  at  its 
height,  urging  irrisistibly. 

Young,  beautiful  and  alone  the  girl  stood  on  the 
broad  veranda  of  the  Country  Club  with  an  un¬ 
expected  cablegram  in  the  clutch  of  her  nervous 
fingers,  and  a  wonderful  message  repeating  itself 
in  her  thoughts.  She  braced  against  a  massive 
pillar  for  support  lest  she  be  caught  and  swept  en¬ 
tirely  away. 

“Distant  wonders  !”  she  murmured,  in  a,  voice 
sweet  with  overflowing  happiness.  “I  loved  you 
then,  but  oh,  how  much  more  you  mean  now — this 
minute.  Her  face  beamed  with  triumph,  wonderful 
triumph.  She  dwelt  in  the  land  of  precious  memories. 
Ridgewood’s  approaching  event  faded  into  oblivion. 

But  the  guests  at  the  club  were  donning  their 
evening  apparel,  vast  preparations  were  made  for 
the  great  event.  The  spacious  banquet  room  was  a 
vision  of  blue  and  gold,  white  chrysanthemums  and 
palms,  brilliant  with  wide-spread  illumination.  A 
famous  orchestra  had  arrived. 

The  sight  blinded  Esther,  her  ears  were  deaf  to 
the  noise.  She  lived  in  the  little  town  on  the  North 
Shore  and  was  indeed  hard  to  be  aroused  from  her 
silent  communion.  Finally,  a  part  of  her  exquisite 
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blue  evening  cape,  with  its  ermine  trimmings,  blew 
out  over  the  balustrade.  Eagerly  she  extended  a 
soft  white  hand  to  draw  it  back  just  as  the  spacious 
veranda  and  grounds  sprang  into  radience  with 
hundreds  of  Japanese  lanterns  revealing  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  solitaire  set  in  platinum,  flashing  in  all  its  cruel 
brilliancy.  Esther’s  eyes  opened  wide  with  alarm. 

Boys  she  had  associated  with  before  they  went 
into  the  service  had  returned  and  were  promenad¬ 
ing  with  their  girls  inside.  She  saw  herself  shiver¬ 
ing  in  the  incandescent  lights,  heard  the  toot  of 
discordant  horns.  Motors,  uncomfortably  crowded, 
whizzed  ostentatiously  up  the  broad  avenue.  A 
handsome  limousine,  she  knew  well,  stopped  at  the 
east  entrance  under  the  dazzling  electric  letters 
“Ridgewood”.  The  boisterous  laughter  of  pleasure 
loving  people  reached  her  ears  and  she  again  felt 
the  emptiness  of  society. 

T timing  her  eyes  from  the  silent,  searching  gaze 
of  the  tall,  dark  man  hurriedly  approaching,  the 
faint  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks  to  crimson,  and 
she  stood  motionless,  breathless  for  a  brief  moment. 
The  situation  was  painful.  Was  there  no  way  out. 
It  was  time  to  act.  To  wake  up.  One  quick  side 
glance  at  the  mountain  and  the  lake  transformed 
in  the  light  of  a  glorious  moon  possessed  her  with 
the  wild  desire  to  run  away  into  the  night,  into  the 
silence.  The  little  porch  adjoining  her  apartment 
appealed,  beckoned  in  the  moment  of  extremity  and 
wouldn’t  be  denied.  There  wasn’t  an  instant  to  be 
lost.  Gathering  up  the  soft,  filmy  masses  of  the 
beautiful  blue  gown,  she  rushed  toward  the  front 
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door,  paused  and  looked  back  reflecting.  The  scene 
was  maddening.  She  leaped  into  the  hall.  Eyes  were 
flashed  upon  her  from  all  directions.  With  a  deep, 
burning  flush,  mixed  feelings  and  uncertain  steps 
she  flew  up  the  colonial  stairs,  colliding  at  the  top 
with  her  mother  in  a  lavendar,  clinging  gown. 

“Esther  Bancroft,  my  daughter,  Albert  Thomp¬ 
son’s  fiancee,  I  demand  an  explanation. 

“Hush !  Come  mother,  I  will  tell  you.” 

Placing  a  loving,  trembling  arm  around  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  looking  mother,  she  lead  the  way  into  her 
sleeping  apartment  where  articles  of  clothing  were 
scattered  promiscuously  about.  She  closed  and 
locked  the  door  cautiously. 

“Still  recuperating  from  a  long  illness  and  only 
just  out  of  the  woods,  you  tear  around  like  mad. 
It  was  only  with  the  most  careful  persuasion  on  my 
part  and  the  most  profound  caution  that  I  was  able 
to  arrange  this  affair  tonight  for  you.” 

Then,  anxious,  unnerved  and  filled  with  conster¬ 
nation,  Mrs.  Bancroft  timidly  awaited  the  news. 

Esther  waved  the  cablegram  before  her  mother’s 
eyes. 

“God !  Has  anything  happened  to  your  father,” 
she  gasped  unmindful  of  the  dignity  due  her  lady¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Bancroft  had  been  overseas  several 
weeks  in  reconstruction  work  of  grave  importance. 

“What?  Who?  Tell  me  quick,”  she  demanded. 

“Be  calm  mother.  It  is  neither  sickness  nor 
death.  It  is  wonderful  news.  He’s  brave— Oh, 
you’ll  never  realize  it,” 

“Of  course  I  will,  I  have  for  months,” 
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They  walked  together  to  the  balcony,  Mrs.  Ban¬ 
croft,  bubbling  over  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
Esther  with  mingled  joy  and  fear.  The  two  women 
faced  each  other  in  the  brilliant  moonlight. 

“It  isn’t  daddy.  It  isn’t.  It’s  Bob.  He’s  alive,” 
cried  the  girl.  “He’s  shining  in  the  midst  of 
humanity  just  as  I  told  him  he  would.  Shining 
like  a  superior  gem  in  the  starry  dome.  Look !  See 
the  phenomenon  studded  with  worlds.  The  bigness 
of  it  has  inspired  him  to  action,  to  honor,  to  victory. 
He  was  a  great  aviator  in  the  war.  He  is  the  author 
of  some  of  our  greatest  war  books  under  a  proud 
name.  Daddy  says  so.  Now  I  know  they  have  met 
somewhere  in  France.  As  man  to  man,  daddy  has 
recognized  what,  he  is  made  of.  I  know  it.  I  know 
too  that  he  has  found  his  birthright  else  he  would 
never  have  faced  daddy.  It  reads:  (Bob)  John 
Lufkin,  Jr.,  sailing  today  for  America.  Lufkin — 
Lufkin,  Jr.,  mother  dear.  Lufkin  was  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  name  before  marriage.” 

“Humph!  Stars!  Worlds!  Are  you  mad, 
Esther?  From  childhood  you’ve  bored  us  to  death 
with  astronomy.  Your  ridiculous  notions  are  way 
ahead  of  your  day.  You’ve  fretted  about,  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  human  race  living  up  yonder  somewhere — that 
we  know  nothing  about.  I’m  sick  of  it  all.  I  wonder 
you  don’t  travel  around  from  one  globe  to  another.” 

“I  wish  I  might  before  I  die,  mother,  but  it  is 
improbable  in  my  generation.  The  airship  is  a  step 
in  advancement,  and  the  human  mind  is  very  great 
with  its  divine  vision.” 

“Who  is  this  Bob?  What  in  the  name  of  common 
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sense  is  your  father  dreaming  of  and  what  are  yon 
talking  about  .?” 

“Go  tell  Albert  I  am  ill,  mother,  but  will  be  down 
later.  Oh  dear,  my  mind’s  a  blank.  Explain  the 
best  you  can.  Tell  him  anything.  Then  come  back 
and  I  will  tell  you  all.” 

Mrs.  Bancroft  came  back  and  Esther  did  her  best 
to  put.  the  situation  before  her  mother. 

There  was  terror  in  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  eyes  and  now 
fire,  fiaming  fire,  was  leaping  from  their  grey 
depths.  She  could  bear  no  more.  Like  the  bursting 
of  a  storm  at  bay,  a  flood  of  imperative  questions 
escaped  her  white  lips, 

“What  of  Albert  Thompson?  What  of  the  muti- 
millionaire,  social  leader?  Have  you  forgotten  the 
ball  preceding  your  wedding?  Can  you  look  me  in 
the  face  without  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash,  and  say 
you  have  no  love  for  Albert  Thompson,  the  man  you 
have  promised  to  marry?” 

Esther  drew  herself  up  to  full  height.  Very 
lovely  she  looked  standing  with  the  shimmering 
moonlight  on  her  golden  hair  and  sweet  face  and 
soft  violet  blue  eyes,  brightening  and  brightening 
through  happy  tears.  They  looked  straight  and 
unfaltering  into  her  mother’s  reproving  eyes.  But 
there  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

“Mr.  Thompson,  from  the  first,  urged  himself 
upon  me  after  every  one  threw  him  in  my  way.  He 
fascinated  me.  You’ll  admit  he  is  fascinating, 
mother.  I  longed  for  companionship  during  my 
convalescence.  I  was  so — oh,  so  lonely.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  accept  his  devotion.  I  be- 
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lieved  Bob  dead  to  me.  But  I  love  the  better  man 
tonight.  My  soldier  who  has  lived  and  worked  and 
fought  for  a  noble  purpose,  and  given  his  brain  that 
the  world  might  be  benefited.” 

“Esther,  my  girl,  I  love  your  father,  and  I  am 
tenderly  devoted  to  him  now,  but  our  whole 
younger  life  was  a  miserable  failure.  I  want  you 
to'  take  this  as  a  warning.  You  must  have  seen  it 
yourself.  A  writer  is  absorbed  in  his  work. 
Family  companionship  and  outside  interests  are 
secondary.  I  want,  to  save  you  from  the  suffering 
I  endured.  It  almost  broke  up  our  home.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  you,  Esther,  we  never  could  have 
lasted  out.  Your  sickness  brought  us  together. 
We  are  most  congenial  now.  But  an  author! 
Well,  of  all  professions  it  is  the  last-.  Can’t  you 
see  it  now,  Esther,  and  avoid  making  the  mistake  of 
your  life?  I  can’t  imagine  a  girl  preferring  an 
author  to  a  brilliant  lawyer  or  business  man  of 
affairs.  I  just  can’t  conceive  of  it.” 

“But,  mother  dear,  what  would  please  you 
wouldn’t  meet  my  requirements  at  all.  I  am 
daddy’s  own  girl.  Can’t  you  see  our  tastes  are 
opposite?  You  would  be  in  your  element  with  a 
lawyer  or  broker  in  a  great  city,  where  I  should  be 
in  the  depths  of  misery.  I  couldn’t  interest  myself 
in  my  husband’s  affairs.  I  should  abhor  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  faced  him  for  dishonesty  and  crooked¬ 
ness.  He  might  be  as  straight  as  any  man  that 
ever  lived,  but  his  work  would  bring  a  side  of  life 
before  him  that  I  should  shrink  from.  You,  en¬ 
joying  society  and  your  friends,  wouldn’t  think  of 
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his  work.  I  am  no  society  woman.  I  can  find 
nothing  in  it  satisfying.  I  want  to  be  a  companion 
to  the  man  I  marry.  I  want  to  revel  in  his  work 
and  look  up  to  him  with  reverence.  I  want  to  like 
the  recreation  he  likes,  the  music  he  likes,  the 
things  worth  while  in  life  closest  to  his  heart  with¬ 
out  forcing  myself.  I  can’t  imagine  greater  happi¬ 
ness  than  owning  a  country  estate  with  woods  all 
around,  a  lake,  canoe,  an  automobile  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  world,  a  private  telephone,  a  big 
library  of  the  best  literature,  a  wonderful  music 
room,  a  guest  chamber  for  the  friends  who  love  and 
understand  you,  my  husband  and  his  writings. 
This  would  be  ideal  life  for  me.  You  know,  mother, 
I  have  an  independent  fortune.  Bob  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  made  a  big  start  and  he  is  bound  to  win.  I 
could  get  no  greater  pleasure  than  disposing  of 
some  of  my  money  where  I  could  see  it  make  people 
happy,  and  I  know  that  Bob  would  have  the  same 
desire.  How  much  more  his  money  means  to  him 
than  Albert  Thompson’s  means  to  him,  a  son  of 
millions,  with  no  realization  of  the  worth  of  a 
dollar.  Think  how  Bob  has  worked  and  fought  for 
every  penny  that  he  has.  Isn’t  it  much  more  to 
his  credit?” 

“Yes,  for  my  daughter’s  sake  I  should  try  to  see 
it  your  way  Esther  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  engagement 
and  the  coming  wedding  for  which  the  invitations 
are  already  out.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this  affair?  It  is  a  serious  matter.” 

“I  am  going  on  with  the  ball  this  evening.  To¬ 
morrow  morning  I  shall  tell  Albert  the  truth.  It 
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is  the  only  way  out,  mother.  If  he  wants  me  to 
marry  him,  loving  another  man,  perhaps  his  cousin, 
as  I  do,  then  I  shall  keep  my  promise  and  marry 
him.  But  I  am  sure  he  will  not.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  not,  worry,  I  feel  there  is  some  way  out,  I 
know  God  will  never  permit  me  to  be  married  to 
a  man  who  is  not  my  soul  mate.  If  Albert  releases 
me  from  the  engagement  I  shall  call  off  the  invita¬ 
tions  at  once.  I  want  to  go  east  to  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son’s.  I  want  to  meet  Bob  on  the  side  porch 
beneath  the  clinging  vines,” 

Esther  was  a  lovely  vision  again  at  9  :30.  The 
man  she  was  to  marry  paraded  indefinitely  up  and 
down  the  lower  hall.  When  her  eyes  fell  upon  his 
stalwart  form  a  light  of  transcient  joy  broke  over 
her  face.  He  was  indeed  an  attractive  man.  But  a 
sharp,  excruciating  pain  shot  through  her  heart 
when  he  rushed  and  caught  her  arm,  looking  down 
searchingly,  admiringly,  anxiously  into  her  face. 
He  was  deeply  concerned,  annoyed  and  ill-tempered 
because  of  the  embarrassment  she  had  caused  him 
although  he  played  his  part  well. 

“Esther,  we  must  stop  all  this  business  or  you 
will  never  be  my  wife  two  weeks  from  tonight. 
Fourteen  days  ahead  of  strenuous  preparations  and 
preliminary  events  are  enough  to  kill  a  girl  just 
recovering  from  a  breakdown.  I  must  talk  with 
your  mother,  urge  her  to  call  it  off.” 

A  group  of  society  players  swallowed  them  up 
before  Esther  could  answer,  and  they  entered  into 
the  superficial  gayety  of  their  friends,  swept  away 
by  the  wilds  of  the  orchestra. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


BACK  TO  THE  LITTLE  HOMESTEAD 

It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  three  days 
later,  when  Mrs.  Thompson  found  Esther  shaking 
and  dilapidated  in  her  arms. 

“My  own  dear,  little  girlie.  Where  did  you  come 
from?  What  are  you  doing  here?  You  were  to  be 
married  in  Church  the  last  of  next  week.  What  is 
the  trouble?  Has  Albert  been  cutting  up?  Have 
you  no  baggage,  dearie?” 

“No,  only  a  travelling  bag  with  one  dress  and  a 
nightie  in  it.  Mrs.  Thompson,  I  came  away  in 
great  confusion.  Please  let  me  breathe  a  moment 
and  I’ll  tell  you  everything.”  Esther  dropped  into 
a  chair  exhausted. 

Mrs.  Thompson  knew  something  was  up.  She 
kept  repeating  to  herself,  “Something  is  up,”  as 
she  plunged  headlong  to  prepare  an  eggnog  for 
Esther,  knocking  over  chairs,  skinning  her  knees, 
hitting  her  corns  and  spilling  a,  bottle  of  wine  which 
she  kept  with  a  feeling  of  security  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

“You’ll  have  to  take  the  drink  straight,”  she  ex¬ 
plained  presently,  in  her  usual  spirit  of  mirth.  I’m 
as  clumsy  as  an  elephant.  Darn — my  old  bony 
hands  got  in  the  way  of  the  bottle.  Bless  your 
heart.  You  feel  better  don’t  you?” 

Esther  had  removed  her  hat,  straightened  her 
hair  and  looked  a  perfect  dream  in  her  tailor-made 
suit  and  fancy  blouse. 

“It  is  all  over  with  Albert  and  me,  Mrs,  Thompson.” 
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“You  don’t  mean  it,  dear  child.” 

“Yes.  Gan  yon  forgive  me?” 

“What  is  it  all  about.  Tell  me  quick.” 

“I  love  another  man.” 

“I  can’t  believe  it.  My  dear,  little  girl.”  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“Do  you  remember  the  wonderful  man  who  saved 
me  from  Vera’s  wrath?” 

“Most  certainly.” 

“He  is  the  man  I  love.  The  only  man  I  ever  loved.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it?” 

“Yes.  We  realized  our  love  before  he  left  town. 
He  came  to  see  me  in  secret  the  evening  after  the 
accident.  You  were  with  your  sister.  Do  you  see 
how  wicked  I  am?” 

“No.  I  shan’t  believe  anything  wrong.  Some 
good  will  work  out  of  this.  How  many  times  I’ve 
thought  of  the  heart  to  heart  talk  we  had  that  night 
before  you  went  away,  and  how  you  explained  the 
good  and  evil  of  life.  No  one  but  yourself  will  ever 
make  me  believe  anything  wicked  of  you,  no,  not 
even  you  with  those  eyes  that,  speak  from  the  soul 
of  Kolly.  Imposible!  Tell  me  more.” 

“He  was  the  boy  I  used  to  know  who  lived  at  the 
Orphan  Asylum  on  the  hill.  We  recognized  each 
other  after  years  of  separation.” 

“Esther  Bancroft !” 

“Don’t  look  at  me  with  those  reproving  eyes. 
Wait,  dear  Mrs.  Thompson,  please  wait,  for  my 
sake.” 

“His  ancestry  was  unknown  at  twenty-eight. 
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Yon  remember  what  a  wonderful  personality  we 
felt  he  possessed.” 

“I  do,”  soberly. 

“I  learned  the  story  of  his  whole  desolate  life. 
I  found  him  to  be  a  college  graduate,  and  that  he 
had  sacrificed  everything  for  an  education,  he  had 
accomplished  big  things  against  great  hardship. 
I  knew  there  was  something  in  him.  Worlds  in  him. 
I  could  read  the  character  of  his  face.  I  could  see 
the  light  of  his  soul.  I  knew  I  was  not  mistaken. 
I  loved  him  for  what  he  was  and  because  I  couldn’t 
help  it.  I  could  have  no  more  stopped  that  love 
than  I  could  have  stopped  the  moon  shining.” 

“My  dear,  little  girl.  Ho  w  you  must  have  suff  ered.” 

“I  didn’t  dare  tell  mother  or  daddy.  Something 
kept  me  from  telling  you.  He  went  away  because 
he  was  too  much  of  a  man  to  stay  with  that  blight 
of  ancestry  hanging  over  him.  He  went  to  find 
his  name,  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  back  in  a  year’s  time  if  successful,  if  not, 
I  was  to  put  him  out  of  my  life  forever.  A  year 
and  several  months  passed  without  a  word.  I  went 
through  that  terrible  illness.  Albert  Thompson 
gave  me  attention  constantly,  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife  when  I  was  convalescing.  I  was  pitifully 
lonely.  Nobody  will  ever  know  how  lonely.  Some¬ 
thing  had  gone  out  of  my  life,  leaving  an  aching 
vacancy.  Mr.  Thompson  believed  he  loved  me. 
Everyone  thrust  him  toward  me.  Forgive  me,  he 
is  your  grandson,  and  I  think  that  is  the  one  reason 
I  tried  so  hard  to  trust  him.  You  know  I  have 
always  found  him  attractive.  He  is  dangerously 
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so,  I  think.  But  I  have  found  out  before  it  was  too 
late,  that  my  feeling  for  him  was  only  infatuation.” 

Mrs.  Thompson’s  under  lip  protruded.  She  burst 
into  tears. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Mrs.  Thompson,  please  wait. 
I  have  good  news  for  you.” 

“The  night  of  the  ball  I  received  a  cablegram 
from  father.  He  had  met  Bob  somewhere  in 
France.  He  says  Bob  sailed  for  America  last  week, 
and  his  name  is  John  Lufkin,  Jr.” 

Esther  expected  Mrs.  Thompson  might  faint,  but 
instead  she  jumped  to  her  feet  and  sang,  ‘Praise 
God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow.’  One  never 
knew  what  to  expect  of  the  old  lady.  After  the 
singing  subsided  she  twirled  Esther  around  the 
room  until  she  was  dizzy. 

“My  poor  dear  brother’s  lost  baby.  When  will 
we  know  more — I  should  have  expected  sooner  to 
have  heard  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  than 
to  have  heard  he  was  alive.” 

“We  will  hear  more  when  he  arrives  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son.  We  must  wait  and  try  to  live  through  the  next 
few  days.” 

“Most  girls  would  have  stopped  in  New  York  and 
met.  the  boat.  Why  didn’t  you  Esther?” 

“I  think  he  loves  me  enough  to  find  me  Mrs. 
Thompson.  I  am  going  to  take  the  risk.  His  love 
wouldn’t  be  as  precious  if  I  went  after  it.” 

“You  old-fashioned  girl,  you.” 

“He  will  undoubtedly  go  to  Chicago,  following 
father’s  directions,  and  mother  will  tell  him  where 
I  am.  I  shall  trust,  her  to  do  it  although  she  is 
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much  provoked  with  me.  It  is  shameful  the  way 
I  left  Chicago,  without  letting  a  soul  know.  But 
I  sent  mother  a  night  letter  from  New  York  which 
I  am  sure  will  ease  her  mind.  I  have  m>  reason  for 
worry  because  my  aunt  is  visiting  at  the  house  and 
mother  is  in  good  care  with  the  servants.  I  just 
had  to  get  away  at  once  or  go  crazy.  Here  I  am. 
I  wanted  to  see  Boh  here.  I  wanted  you  to  be  the 
next  person  to  see  him.” 

“Oh  girlie,  I  shall  break  down.” 

“No  you  won’t,  Hrs,  Thompson.  You’ll  say 
something  funny.  I  know  you.” 

Mrs.  Thompson’s  eyes  snapped. 

“How  did  you  fix  it  with  Albert?” 

“I  went  to  see  him  at  his  law  office.  I  was  all 
dressed  for  travelling,  but  sent  my  bag  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  I  told  him  the  truth.  He  was  greatly 
angered.  He  said  he  would  marry  me  or  no  one 
else  would  have  the  same  chance.  He  threatened 
me  in  numerous  ways.  Had  he  been  a  gentleman 
I  should  have  awaited  his  consideration,  and  tried 
to  come  to  a  reasonable  agreement,  but  he  made  me 
lose  all  feeling  I  ever  had  for  him,  all  respect.  He 
proved  a  coward  in  a  crisis.  He  attempted  to  lock 
me  into  the  office  and  sprang  to  fasten  one  of  the 
doors,  I  hurriedly  turned  the  key  in  another,  an 
unused  door,  and  caught  the  elevator  in  time.  He 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  stairs  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  elevator  of  the  lower  floor  watching  for 
me.  The  boy  took  me  to  the  top  again.  Albert 
waited  beneath  thinking  there  was  no  other  way 
for  me  to  escape  him,  but  the  elevator  boy  helped 
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me  down  the  fire  escape  at  the  rear.  Don’t  ask  me 
anything  more  about  it.  It  has  grieved  me  beyond 
expression  to  tell  you,  as  much  as  it  has  grieved 
you  to  hear  it  but  my  conscience  told  me  a  clear 
understanding  must  exist  between  us.  I  know  your 
feeling  toward  your  grandson.  I  know  you  are 
not — not — well — not  altogether  surprised.  God 
pity  Mr.  Thompson  for  he  has  his  life  ahead  of  him 
to  be  lived.” 

“Esther,  who  is  that  couple  going  by?” 

“Why  Mrs.  Thompson — it  is — it  is — Is  there  no 
place  in  the  world  for  me?  It  is  Vera  Gray  and 
Albert  Thompson.” 

“Oh  Esther,  Esther.” 

“He  must  have  bought  up  the  boy  in  uniform  and 
followed  me.” 

“Well,  he  may  be  cunning,  but  not  so  cunning 
that  he  can  get  ahead  of  his  old  grandmother. 
There  isn’t  a  light  in  the  house  Esther,  and  there 
won’t  be  tonight.  We’ll  lock  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  tight  and  steal  off  upstairs.  You’re  tired 
from  travelling.  We’ll  go  to  bed.  Let  tomorrow 
take  care  of  itself,  girlie.  I  have  just,  come  back 
from  staying  a  week  with  Kip.  There  isn’t  a 
neighbor,  I  don’t  think,  that,  saw  me  come.  The 
telephone  is  here.  We  are  not,  shut  off  from  the 
world.  There  is  an  extension  upstairs.  The  back 
stairway  is  secluded  and  I  can  reach  the  pantry 
without  being  seen  by  drawing  the  shade  at  the 
porch  window.  There  are  plenty  of  supplies  in  the 
house  for  the  boy  just  brought  up  a  fresh  lot  from 
the  store.  We’ll  put  one  over  on  them.  Trust  to  me.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


STRANGE  NOISES  IN  THE  NIGHT 

The  night  sounds  of  Mt.  Anne  were  not  those  of 
Chicago.  It  was  marvelous  again  to  close  one’s 
ears  to  everything  in  the  world  but  nature’s  own 
sweet  voices.  The  glistening  stars  made  a  palpi¬ 
tating,  luminous  light,  the  wondrous  atmosphere 
of  the  pines  enveloped  one.  How  sweet  to  be  alive, 
even  with  life’s  trials  shivering  in  one’s  young 
heart.  Esther  sank  into  the  soft,  white  bed  with  a 
sigh  of  bliss.  Two  years  ago  she  had  lain  her  head 
upon  the  same  downy  pillow  with  the  same  over¬ 
whelming  joy.  Then  she  had  felt  an  undercurrent 
of  unrest,  but  not  sufficient  to  disturb  her  peaceful 
slumbers.  Now  vivid  realities  knocked  at  the  door 
but,  too  exhausted  to  think,  she  slept  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  whole  house  roared. 
Esther’s  eyes  sprang  open. 

“Am  I  hearing  things?  Is  my  head  affected?  Or 
is  someone  breaking  in?  The  steps  of  a  man,  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  grew  louder.  “It  isn’t 
down  stairs — its  in  the  attic.  Good  Heavens !  I’m 
not  dreaming.  I  must  have  my  full  senses.”  Her 
hand  trembled  on  the  attic  doorknob.  The  walking 
increased.  An  old  dish  pan,  or  something  tinny, 
fell,  a  window  was  raised.  “I  can’t,  open  it — Oh, 
I  can’t — I  can’t.  Esther  Bancroft  you’ve  heard  a 
mingled  variety  of  the  most  curious  sounds  here 
before.  Why  be  a  silly  child  now.  Open  that 
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door,”  her  mind  said  impetuously.  “No — no  I  can’t 
— it’s  too  real.  It’s  too  real.” 

She  fell  to  her  knees.  She  caught  a  shade  of 
light  beneath  the  attic  doorway.  “Oh  God,”  she 
murmured  brokenly,  “Merciful  God,  take  care  of 
dear  Mrs.  Thompson  and  me  until  morning  light.” 
Her  pupils  dilated,  she  breathed  shortly.  The 
loudest,  heaviest  snoring  and  groaning  she  had  ever 
heard  arose  from  the  cot  of  the  old  lady  back  of  the 
door  where  she  had  coaxed  Esther  to  let  her  sleep. 
The  girl  rushed  to  see:  if  her  room  mate  was  ill  or 
suffering  from  a  possible  shock,  but  was  confident 
that  the  sleep  of  old  age  was  the  chief  difficulty. 
She  gazed  a  moment  at  the  aged  form  and  open 
mouth,  then  with  a  smile  started  back  to  bed. 
Staggering  through  the  gloom,  the  creaking  of  a 
door  fell  upon  heir  ears.  Brave  as  usual,  she  found 
her  stumbling  way  out  into  the  hall  to  close  what¬ 
ever  door  might  be  causing  the  disturbance,  hearing 
the  repeated  creaking  every  step  of  the  way. 
Reaching  the  hall  she  felt  blindly  for  the  different 
door  knobs  leading  out.  Placing  her  hand  with 
uncertainty  on  the  attic  door,  she  heard  a  wild 
‘bang’.  The  door,  however,  was  closed  when  she 
put  her  hand  out,  it  wasn’t  even  ajar.  She  managed 
to  reach  the  other  doors,  but  they  too  were  closed. 

“Little  lady,  little  lady,  the  sun  is  up  and  will 
warp  your  teeth.  Here  is  an  old  granny  house 
dress.  Slip  into  it  until  after  breakfast.  The 
coffee’s  all  made.  I  hope  no*  red  ants  came  to 
light  in  the  pantry  while  I  was  up  to  Kip’s.  It’s 
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so  plaguy  dark  down  there  I  couldn’t  see  if  the 
cereal  was  run  over  with  them.  But  a  little  live 
stock’s  a  good  tonic.  It’s  seven  o’clock.  Don’t 
want  to  hurry  you.  I  know  the  day  will  be  an 
eternity  shut  in  as  we  are.  But  after  another  day 
or  two,  if  no  one  shows  up,  I  don’t  think  we  need 
worry  about  unwelcome  guests.  My!  wasn’t  it 
quiet  and  peaceful  last  night.  I  slept  like  a  log. 
Didn’t  you?” 

“I  fell  asleep  very  quickly  Mrs.  Thompson.  The 
bed  was  wonderfully  comfortable.” 

So  things  went  on  at  the  Thompson  house.  The 
day  quiet,  the  night  alive  with  noise  until,  finally, 
Esther  made  up  her  mind  to  bow  to  the  inevitable, 
tuck  herself  into  bed  and  stay  there  no  matter  what 
transpired.  Five  days  passed.  The  girl  little 
realized  how  near  she  was  to  nervous  prostration, 
or  how  rapidly  it  might  have  come  upon  her  with 
the  wearing  uncertainty  of  her  life — had  not  some¬ 
thing  happened. 

They  were  eating  a  scanty  luncheon  of  a  handful 
of  berries  and  dry  crust  of  bread,  coming  very  near 
to*  being  all  that  was  left  in  the  house,  between 
twelve  and  half  past  on  Wednesday — -“Bless  your 
heart,  Esther  dear,  you  are  fairly  pushing  down 
that  food.  It’s  tough,  but,  dear  child,  there’s  a  few 
more  berries  and  a  dry  piece  of  cake  left  for  your 
supper.  I  shan’t  need  anything.  These  last  few 
days  have  cured  all  the  appetite  I  ever  had  for 
eating.  I  can  live  without  it.  But  if  we  go  through 
tonight  O.K.  I  think  we  had  better  open  up  and  go 
marketing  tomorrow.  What  say  you?” 
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“The  ’phone !  Bless  your  heart !  Answer  quick ! 
The  first  one  in  five  days.” 

“Hello!  Bob?  Yes,  it’s  Esther.  Oh,  Bob,  where 
are  you?  At  the  Harbor?  You  ask  if  I  want  to 
see  you?  Oh,  Bob,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  much.  Yes, 
Bob,  I  want  to  see — I  want  to  see  you.  The  house 
is  all  closed  here — curtains  drawn.  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  I  are  in  here  suffering.  There  is  something 
terrible  going  on  outside — in  the  attic — I  can’t 
explain.  This  morning  at  three  I  rushed  to  the 
window  and  saw  a  woman  with  a  mask  on  mounting 
a  ladder  to  the  attic  with  food.  Nobody  knows 
who’s  in  the  attic.  But  I  suspect — oh,  I  fear  it’s 
Albert  Thompson — the  man — the  man  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  to.  Do  I  love  him?  No.” 

“Why  was  I  engaged  to  him?  I  can’t  tell  you. 
He’s  a  relative  of  yours.  Trust  me,  Bob.  Trust  me. 
Thank  goodness,  this  is  a  private  wire.  You  do 
trust  me,  don’t  you,  in  spite  of  this  hideous  cir¬ 
cumstance.  I’ll  tell  you  everything.” 

“A  minister?” 

“Do  you  think  it  best?” 

“Soon?” 

“Right  away?” 

“Oh,  Bob,  we’ll  unlatch  the  porch  door  when  you 
rap  twice.” 

“At  two  o’clock?” 

“Do  you  trust  me?” 

“Oh,  Bob,  Bob,” 

“Goodbye.” 

“Mrs.  Thompson,  I’m  going  to  be  married.” 

“When  child?” 
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“This  afternoon,  right  away.” 

“At  two  o’clock?  I  heard  you  say  Two’.” 

“Yes,  at  two  o’clock.” 

“Bob  insists. ” 

“And  you  are  ready?”  ' 

“Yes,  it  is  best.” 

“Have  you  not  heard  the  noises  here  at  night?” 

“No,  why  no.” 

“Some  one  has  been  living  in  the  attic  to  frighten 
us  into  ghost  lunacy,  but  they  haven’t  been  clever 
enough  although  I’ll  admit  I  was  extremely  worked 
up — not  over  ghosts  but  human  beings.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it.  It  sounds  like  a  fairy  story.” 

“You  slept  soundly.  I  have  dreaded  to  alarm 
you  but  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  tell  you.” 

“Do  you  mistrust  my  grandson  at  the  bottom 
of  it?” 

“I  do-,  although  I  cannot  prove  anything.  It  is 
all  quite  blind.” 

“Let’s  do  the  dishes  quickly,  straighten  up  things 
as  swiftly  and  quietly  as  possible,  and  then  I  want 
you  to  help  me  get  ready.  Just  imagine  being 
married  in  a  dark  house,  curtains  all  drawn,  no 
guests  except  one.  Dear  Mrs,  Thompson  you  are 
worth  a  hundred.  But  with  no  one  of  my  own 
family  here,  what  a  contrast  from  the  big  church 
wedding  planned.  But  think  of  the  misery  I  have 
escaped  and  how  happy  life  will  be  with  my  hero. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Thompson  let  me  wash  the  dishes  I  can 
talk  faster.” 

It  was  one  thirty  when  Esther  slipped  into  a 
white  georgette  gown.  “How  perfectly  funny  that 
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I  should  have  brought  this  white  gown — the  only 
one  too.  You  see  it  was  my  very  newest  one  arrived 
from  the  dress  makers  for  the  tea.  the  club  girls 
were  to  give  for  me.  It  was  lying  on  the  bed.  In 
haste  I  realized  I  ought  to  have  something  beside  a 
travelling  suit  and,  that,  being  the  easiest  to  get  a*t, 
I  folded  it  into  my  bag.  I  am  so  glad  it  is  white. 
I  should  have  felt  badly  not  to  be  married  in  white 
— it’s  all  new  too.  Do  you  like  it  Mrs,  Thompson?” 

“You  are  perfect  in  it.  Oh  Esther,  dear  child, 
I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own.  Bless  your 
heart.”  If  Bob  hadn’t  already  lost  his  heart  he 
would  lose  it  the  minute  he  saw  you.  Your  hair 
is  a  vision.  Oh,  how  bewitching — your  cheeks — 
well,  I  never  ,saw  such  roses  child.” 

“Now  are  you  all  ready?  I  think  I  am.” 

“If  you  will  just  see  to  my  sash,  then  we  had 
better  go  down  stairs  and  get  calmed  down.” 

It  was  just  five  minutes  after  two  when  Esther 
heard  the  two  knocks  on  the  kitchen  door,  and 
hastened  to  unbolt  it,  leaving  Mrs,  Thompson 
sitting  in  expectancy  in  her  gown  of  black  silk  and 
cameo  pin.  Before  her  stood  a.  lieutenant  of  the 
United  States  army  with  bared  head  and  out¬ 
stretched  arms.  Esther  had  never  seen  such  a 
picture  of  upright  masculine  manhood  before.  The 
picture  that  she  had  retained  of  him  all  this  time 
had  been  wonderful  indeed  but,  ah,  he  was  now 
even  more  wonderful.  Time,  experience,  hardship 
and  victory  had  developed  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
He  held  her  in  his  arms  a  brief  moment — his  cheek 
resting  sacredly  against  her  beautiful  hair,  then  the 
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white  haired  minister  was  presented.  Esther  lead 
the  way  to  the  living-room — to  Mrs.  Thompson. 

“Do  you  wish  the  ceremony  performed  at  once,” 
said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley,  “or  do  you  and  the 
bride-to-be  wish  to  spend  a  short  time  together  in 
confidence.” 

“The  quicker  the  ceremony  is  performed  the 
better,”  answered  John  Lufkin,  Jr. 

“I  think  I  had  better  talk  with  Mr.  Lufkin  a  few 
moments,  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley.  I  fear  he  doesn’t  quite 
understand  everything.  I  prefer  he  should  under¬ 
stand  the  circumstances  here  thoroughly  before — 
we  are  married.  I  want  you  to  understand  as  well, 
if  Bob  will  tell  you.” 

“Something  tells  me  the  quicker  we  are  married 
the  better,  Esther.  I  care  nothing  about  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  here,  but  to  save  you  from  them.  Do 
you  think  I  can  look  into  those  beautiful  eyes  and 
doubt  but  what  everything  is  all  right.  I  tell  you 
I  love  you  and  trust  you  as  man  never  loved  and 
trusted  woman.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  even 
make  me  distrust  you.  Nothing  you  can  say  will 
make  any  difference.  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley  here,  knew 
my  father,  John  Lufkin — he  was  one  of  his  best 
friends.  I  don’t  think  the  .man  is  going  to  doubt 
you  or  doubt  me.  I  am  the  one  to  speak.  When  I 
left,  here  a  year  and  some  months  ago,  I  went  with 
a  determination.  I  went  to  find  something  I  had  a 
right  to  own — my  heritage.  I  went,  to  Maine,  on  a 
fishing  trip,  with  the  chap  who  was  with  me.  We 
were  directed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley’s  home  for 
board — call  it  providence,  fate,  telepathy,  anything 
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yon  want  to.  He  has  held,  all  these  years,  the 
papers  identifying  the  child  of  my  father’s  who  was 
stolen  by  the  gypsies.  He  recognized  me  as  the 
child  grown  up  before  I  had  been  there  a  day.  I 
shall  not  make  a  long  story  out  of  it  now.  But  I  am 
the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Lufkin,  honored  and 
respected  citizens  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  thank  God. 
And  Mrs.  Elvira  Thompson  here,  is  my  aunt — the 
nearest  living  relative  I  have.  Will  you  take  my 
hand  Aunt  Elvira?” 

“Bless  your  heart.  My  own  splendid,  manly 
nephew.  God  is  in  his  heaven,  and  all  is  well  with 
the  world.” 

She  glided  into  his  arms  for  a  brief  moment, 
laying  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Then,  John 
Lufkin,  Jr.,  spoke  with  that  low,  mellow  voice  that 
inspired  Esther. 

“Go  on  with  the  ceremony  now,  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley, 
if  the  bride- to^be  is  willing.” 

“Willing?  Yes.  Most  willing.  How  can  you 
doubt  it?” 

At  four  the  curtains  in  the  old  house  went,  up,  the 
blinds  opened,  and  a  beautiful  limousine  rolled  out 
from  the  Harbor  to  take  the  bridal  party.  Five 
o’clock  found  a  happy  married  couple — the  white 
haired  minister  who  married  them,  and  the  sweet 
old  lady  who  loved  them,  seated  around  a  bountiful 
table  at  the  Ocean  Side  Hotel. 

Apparently  everything  was  working  out  smooth¬ 
ly,  harmoniously.  Esther,  of  course,  was  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world.  Nothing  troubled  her — 
how  could  it  with  the  wonderful  face  of  her  lieu- 
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tenant  looking  into  hers.  But  Mrs.  Thompson 
struggled  with  a  feeling  of  unrest.  No  one  knew 
what  might  happen  that  night  when  they  returned. 
Everything  happened  at  night  in  the  old  house. 

The  living  room  never  had  looked  as  radiantly 
cheerful  as  it  did  that  evening  with  Esther  seated 
at  the  baby  grand  piano,  the  lieutenant  by  her  side, 
hearing  music  that  he  had  never  dreamed  existed, 
and  the  old  lady  reclining  by  the  window,  for¬ 
getting  everything — drifting  on  the  soft  wings  of 
a  love  song  back  to  the  days  of  yesterday. 

Esther  played  on  and  on  enraptured  by  the  ex¬ 
quisite  strains  of  the  music,  a  bit  of  heaven  in  itself, 
until  the  keyboard  arose  to  meet  her.  She  jumped 
up  with  fiery  cheeks  and  glowing  eyes  facing  the 
doorway  where  the  daring,  handsome  eyes  of  Vera 
Gray  stared  her  out  of  countenance,  and  the  dark, 
mocking  eyes  of  her  former  lover  tortured  her. 

“Ha,  ha.  A  happy  family  circle  indeed.” 

He  crossed  the  room  boisterously  and  stood  near, 
facing  the  lieutenant. 

“My  saintly  relative,”  he  said  jeeringly.  “Will 
you  accept  my  hand?  My  fair  fiancee  proclaimed 
your  heritage,  as  far  as  her  knowledge  and  imagina¬ 
tion  lead  her,  before  leaving  Chicago.  We’re 
cousins  I  suspect?  Cousins  in  name  only.  Do  I 
guess  right?  But  I  can  put  one  over  on  you  if 
your  father’s  name  was  John  Lufkin.  Answer  me, 
was  your  father’s  name  John  Lufkin?” 

“Yes  sir,”  answered  John  Lufkin,  Jr.,  proudly. 

“So  it  was.  Well,  well,  let  me  inform  you  that 
the  old  gentleman  left  fifty  thousand.  He  left  it 
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to  his  son,  but  there  was  a  clause  in  the  will  stating 
that  if  his  lost  son  did  not  show  up  within  five 
years  after  the  father’s  death,  the  entire  estate  was 
to  go  to  Albert  Thompson,  his  sister’s  grandson. 
I  am  the  man.  I’ll  tell  you  right  now  it  will  do 
you  no  good  to  fight  for  it.  My  extras  at  college 
were  paid  for  by  that  particular  bank  account. 
It  was  like  a  feather  in  my  possession.” 

The  soldier  who  had  stood  and  listened  and  heard 
without  moving  a  muscle,  was  ready  to  speak  now. 

“My  father’s  name,  sir,  a  name  remembered  and 
respected  throughout  the  width  and  length  of  the 
old  state  of  Maine,  is  the  greatest  heritage  that  my 
father  could  have  left  his  son.  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  my  father’s  son  doesn’t  need  the  money.  He 
has  already  made  four  times  that  amount  and  has 
dug  it  out  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  allowed 
to  live  he  will  keep  on  digging.” 

“Not,  my  father’s  money,  but  my  own — all  I  have, 
I  share  with  my  wife.  Let  me  introduce  her  to  you, 
Esther  Bancroft  Lufkin,  the  sweetest,  noblest 
woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Lovely  as  my 
mother  must  have  been.  True  as  the  truest  type 
of  womanhood.” 

“Ha,  ha.  You  fool  yourself  into  believing  it,  do 
you,  and  forget  that  I  have  lived  under  this  roof 
for  the  past  five  days,” 

“I  married  her  this  afternoon,  I  tell  you,”  empha¬ 
sized  Lufkin.  “It  happened  that  we  put  one  over 
on  a  clever  lawyer  of  the  state  bar.” 

“Esther,  my  darling — my  wife  is  too  much  of  a 
queen  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  coward.” 
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Esther’s  husband  took  her  arm.  “It  would  take 
more  than  the  shaking  of  the  earth  and  the  falling 
of  the  Heavens  to  make  me  believe  she  was  anything 
but  a  pure,  noble  woman.  Come:  Esther,”  he  lead 
her  to  the  door.  “Go»  to>  the  side  porch  and  breathe 
the  pure  air  and  sit  in  the  moonlight.  Is  there 
anything  more  beautiful  than  the  nature  world.  It 
speaks  but  one  voice.  I  shall  join  you  when  I’ve 
done  with  this  scoundrel,  worse  than  scoundrel.” 

“What  right  had  you  to  enter  this  house  without 
kocking  and  intrude  as  you  have.” 

“It  is  my  grandmother’s  house.  I  enter  it  when 
I  please.” 

“Oh,  you  do,  do  you?” 

“Well,  with  the  permission  of  your  grandmother, 
a  woman  upon  whose  threshold  you  are  unworthy 
to  step,  I  show  you  the  door.” 

The  old  lady  bowed  her  head,  “I  give  it  gladly,” 
were  her  words.  “Although  it  tears  at  my  heart 
strings.  Would  that  I  had  not,  lived  to  see  my 
grandson  the  picture  that  he  is  tonight  before  my 
eyes.” 

“You’re  a  fine  grandmother,  you  are.  A  kin 
worth  having.  Not  a  penny  of  my  money  do  you 
get  if  you  live  penniless  a  thousand  years.” 

“I  tell  you,  there’s  the  door,”  repeated  young 
Lufkin.  “Now  make  for  it.  Your  grandmother 
will  never  suffer  for  anything.  Do  you  hear?  She 
will  become;  an  honored  guest  in  my  home,  to 
remain  as  long  as  she  lives  if  I  can  urge  her  to 
do  so.  I  shall  not,  speak  again.” 
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Albert  Thompson  reeled  and  staggered,  protested 
and  sank  beneath  the  young  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
army.  There  was.  no  use  for  him  to  fight  longer, 
and  in  a  minute  he  was  out  of  sight.  Vera  Gray 
who  had  crouched  in  a  corner,  came  forward.  “I 
told  you  to  go,  on  the  mountain  top  once  long  ago. 
I  shall  not  repeat  the  command  to  a  woman,”  said 
the  soldier.  She  shrank  before  the  strength  of  the 
manly  physique  before  her.  The  grey  eyes  softened 
for  once  in  her  life. 

“Pm  going,  sir.  Pm  going.  Before  I  go  I  want 
to  confess  that  I  was  the  accomplice  of  Albert 
Thompson.  I  have  hated  Esther  Bancroft,  hated 
her  ever  since  she  stole  my  lover  two  years  ago. 
I  was  jealous  of  her  beauty  the  minute  I  saw  her 
and  I  determined  to  frighten  her  out  of  town  bv 
playing  a  game.  I  knew  this  house  had  always 
had  the  name  of  being  haunted.  The  superstition 
answered  my  need.  If  there  is  anyone  on  earth  I 
could  ask  forgiveness  of,  it  is  Esther.  Will  you 
take  me  to  her  if  I  promise  never  to  trouble  her  or 
anyone  connected  with  her,  again?”  The  tear  filled 
eyes  pleaded  with  him. 

“1  will,”  said  the  man. 

“Esther,  my  darling.  This  woman  wishes  to 
speak  to  you.” 

“Will  you  take  my  hand,  Esther?  Will  you 
forgive  me?”  she  choked. 

Esther  arose  in  all  her  sweet  loveliness. 

“Yes,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  forgive  you.” 

The  moonlight  fell  on  the  two  women  beneath 
the  vine-clad  porch. 
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“Start  right  with  yourself — your  conscience,  this 
very  night,  Vera.  There  are  beautiful  things  in  the 
world  to  have.  They  can  only  be  bought  with  love, 
truth  and  unselfishness.  Goodnight.” 

“Fm  dying  for  an  ice  cream,  children.  Who  will 
go  to  the  store?  Esther,  supposing  you  and  hubby 
run  a  race  down  the  road.” 

“The  one  who  wins  gets  two,  and  two  spoons 
with  it?”  inquired  the  soldier,  beaming  with  joy. 

“Now  Esther,  I  guess  your  face  is  red  enough,” 
exclaimed  the  old  lady. 

“We’re  off,”  cried  Esther. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


PLANS 

“  Sweetheart,  I  have  good  news  for  you.  A 
special  delivery  letter  from  Brunswick  came  this 
morning.” 

“While  I  was  shopping  at  the  Harbor?” 

“Yes,  while  you  were  shopping.  I  wanted  to 
wait  for  these  surroundings  to  tell  you.” 

They  were  seated  in  the  little  outdoor  room 
beneath  the  gigantic  trees  of  Mt.  Anne.  The  scene 
of  the  tragedy  of  two  years  ago,  where  Esther  had 
first  seen  her  love.  Almost  a  week  of  their  honey¬ 
moon  had  passed. 

“Bradley  writes  that  the  old  Lufkin  estate, 
owned  by  my  father,  has  been  the  summer  home 
of  a  New  York  millionaire  for  seven  years.” 

Esther  dropped  her  head  with  disappointment. 

“There  is  no  chance,  Bob.” 

“Yes,  luck  has  come  our  way.  It  seems  several 
months  ago  a  death  occurred  in  the  family  of  these 
people.  They  are  not  contented  at  the  old  spot. 
They  are  anxious  to  sell  out  to  the  right  party — 
will  sell  at  a  sacrifice  Bradley  says.  Shall  I  wire 
him  tonight  to  hold  it  if  possible?  He  writes  the 
house  is  a  veritable  paradise,  and  that  these  people 
have  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  to  make  it 
ideal.  I’ll  read  you  his  description,  dear :  Grounds 
spacious,  beautiful  drives,  three  canoes,  woods  at 
the  back,  as  fine  a  natural  park  as  one’s  imagination 
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can  fancy,  sunken  garden  on  east  side,  lake  on  west, 
house  faces  the  south,  white  stucco  surrounded  by 
small  green  priceless  trees  brought  from  abroad, 
sun  parlor,  screened  in  veranda,  two  sleeping 
porches.  There  are  fourteen  rooms,  fire  places, 
immense  living  room,  guest  rooms  on  third  floor, 
private  baths,  attractive  garage  to  accommodate 
two  cars,  location  couldn’t  be  better.  How  does 
that  sound  to  you  Esther?” 

“Delightful.  Oh,  Bob  dear,  my  dream  has  come 
true  if  we  can  only  get  it.” 

“We’ll  do  our  best.” 

“But  Bob,  isn’t  it  more  expensive  than  you  care 
to  take  upon  your  shoulders?” 

“I  think  I  can  manage  it  without  being  extrava¬ 
gant,  my  love.  You  know  I  have  my  head  and  my 
hands  and  expect  to  begin  work  immediately  after 
my  arrival.  If  the  park  in  the  rear  is  what  my 
imagination  fancies,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  it’s  a 
grand  place  for  inspiration,  and  I  shall  contem¬ 
plate  a  small  study  built,  out  there.” 

“It’s  going  to  take  loads  of  colonial  furniture  to 
fit  up  fourteen  rooms  to  correspond  with  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  house,”  said  Esther.  “Let  me  help. 
Please  let  me  help.” 

“I  have  waited  until  circumstances,  made  it 
possible  to  furnish  a  home  for  my  wife,  such  as  my 
ambition  demanded.  The  time  has  come.” 

“But  we  have  entered  a  partnership  of  love — a 
partnership  of  ambition — a  partnership,  yes — of 
everything  I  hope.  Bob,  would  there  be  anything 
finer  and  grander  in  the  world  than  for  you  to  buy 
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the  house  and  for  me  to  furnish  it?  It  isn’t  as  if  I 
were  a  poor  girl.  My  income  is  heavy.  Bob,  dear, 
I  can’t  begin  to  even  spend  my  interest.  Do  let  me. 
Oh,  what  fun  we’ll  have.  What  a  home  we’ll  build 
together.” 

“Yes,  Esther.  The  home  of  love  and  sunshine 
beyond  anything  I  have  ever  dreamed.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Esther.  “It’s  not  going  to  be 
a  cold,  elaborate  mansion,  where  money  is  the  ideal 
and  aristocracy  the  keynote.” 

“Never,”  expostulated  her  husband.  “If  we  find 
ourselves,  in  the  future,  with  more  than  we  can 
use  comfortably,  there  are  others  less  fortunate  in 
the  world.  Perhaps  we  might  run  across  a  boy 
struggling  as  I  have  struggled,  or  some  poor  old 
lady  whose  pain  we  might  ease.  There  are  always 
the  Orphan  asylums  upon  the  hills.” 

“Ours  will  be  a  beautiful,  attractive  home  where 
love  abides  from  daylight  to  dark  and  happiness 
and  work  will  be  our  motto,”  said  Esther  sweetly. 

“Yes,  my  love,  exclusive,  restful,  wonderful,  yet 
hospitable.  Alert,  alive  to  the  great  world  and  its 
needs.” 

It  was  fast  growing  dark  upon  the  mountain. 
Esther  and  her  husband  had  suddenly  realized  it. 
Was  there  anyone  happier  in  the  world  than  the 
two  who,  with  their  arms  around  each  other, 
planned  to  take  the  train  the  next  morning  for 
Brunswick?  Or  could  there  be  any  two  more  de¬ 
voted  than  the  two  who  sat  with  Mrs.  Thompson 
that  evening  and  coaxed  the  old  lady  into  leaving 
with  them  for  her  old  home  state? 
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Two  months  passed  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lufkin 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  moved  into  their  beautiful  new 
home.  The  first  of  October  had  come  with  its  per¬ 
fect  days  and  exquisite  colorings.  One  evening, 
sitting  at  the  dinner  table,  Esther  looked  up  with 
the  first  expression  upon  her  beautiful  face  that 
her  husband  had  not  been  able  to  comprehend. 

“What  is  it  sweetheart?  Isn’t  my  little  girl 
feeling  well  tonight?” 

“We’ll  have  to  motor  in  town  for  an  ice  cream. 
Bless  your  heart,”  suggested  the  old  lady.  “It’s 
been  warm  for  October.” 

Esther  laughed. 

“I  was  thinking  how  happy  I  am,”  said  the  girl. 
“Everything  would  be  just  perfect  if  only  daddy 
and  mother  were  near  us.  Mother  has  written  me 
often.  I  know  father  is  thoroughly  pleased  with 
everything,  and  1  am  quite  sure  mother  has  for¬ 
given  me.  But  I  wish  she  might  come  here  and 
know  Bob — the  man  that  he  is.  Do  you  know 
today  when  I  was  in  town  I  saw  an  attractive  house 
on  a  society  avenue,  such  as  mother  would  like,  for 
sale  and  I  made  plans  for  them.  Something  tells 
me  a  great  change  has  come  over  mother.  I  think 
she  would  be  contented  this  way,  contented  most 
anywhere  now  that  father  is  home  safe  and  I  am  so 
happy.  What  a  perfectly  splendid  arrangement  to 
have  them  this  way  so  we  might  motor  back  and 
forth  and  take  comfort  together  as  they  get  older.” 

“Send  a  dispatch  this  evening,  Esther,”  suggested 
Bob.  “It’s  a  fine  idea.  Try  them  out.” 

The  following  night  the  answer  came : 
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“Your  father  and  I  will  come.  Secure  the  house. 
Don’t  lose  a  minute.”  Mother. 

“Oh,  Bob,  come  into  the  living-room  quick.  The 
answer  has  come.  It’s  from  mother.  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  forgiven.  Her  words  fairly  ring  with  for¬ 
giveness.  Mother  has  never  had  a  son  Bob,  and 
when  she  finally  loves  she  loves  deeply.  There  was 
a  love  affair  in  her  youth  that  made  her  assume  the 
side  of  life  that  she  has.  Mrs.  Thompson  told  me 
about  it  one  evening.  Mother  was  engaged  to  her 
son  Roland  and  he  died.  Later  she  married  father. 
They  were  not  at  all  congenial  in  their  earlier  life, 
but  have  come  together  in  glorious  companionship 
now.  During  father’s  absence  abroad  mother 
worried  herself  sick.  My  absence  has  doubled  her 
anxiety.  Through  suffering  she  is  coming  back  to 
herself,  dear.  She  is  going  to  love  you,  Bob.  I 
know  it.” 

“I  shall  love  both  father  and  mother  devotedly, 

Esther.  Remember  I  have  never  had  a  father  nor 

#  * 

mother  to  love  before.” 

“Shall  we  go  look  at  the  house  this  evening?” 
ventured  Esther,  beaming  with  animation. 

“We  will,  my  dearest.” 
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